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“I want.... to accept the facts as they are, 
however bitter or severe ; to be a student and 
a lover, but never a lawgiver.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


A LL through the afternoon Mrs. Roberts and 
Kitty had sat in the loggia of the Villa Elena 
at Cannero — the loggia faced the end of Maggiore 
that reaches to Laveno and the Simplon. The 
distance was clear and the coast line to Oggebbio 
sharply defined, but there was an intermittent haze 
across the lake on the Luino side, as if the gods 
had lovingly dropped veils here and there over the 
beauty or the heights they loved best. On this 
side, behind Monte Carza on the right, the sun was 
setting. High up, far above the cherry orchards 
and the chestnut woods, they could see the little 
village of Oggiogno — the waiter at the Hotel 
d’ltalia called it “ the other country ” — it looked 
chilly and very still in the shade that had overtaken 
it. It was hard to believe that men and women 
lived out their lives up there — strange to re- 
member the little Pension Belvedere where the 
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peasants danced on f£te days, the church where 
they prayed in life and by which they slept in 
death, the handful of houses, the narrow ways 
and twisted steps that led to them, the shrines — 
all that made up a tiny world apart from the great 
one in which people hurried and clamoured and 
fretted time away. There are many such villages 
on the sides of Maggiore, and each one seems to 
the traveller, as he looks up at it from the deck of 
the summer-time steamer, or the motor in which he 
tears along the white roads, spluttering dust on the 
glorious vegetation, to be a little contented child 
of the world’s — a waif, that has stolen away from 
the noise and worry and all the tragedy that has 
been wrought in the name of civilization. 

Kitty knew every turn of the path to “ the other 
country, and went along it in her thoughts ; past 
the chalet, with the garden and the vineyard and 
the low moss-grown wall on which she had often 
leant to look downwards, past the signpost where 
the road forked (pointing the track through chestnut 
woods to the cluster of houses called Casino), then 
up again till at the end of a long zigzag she came 
to a little chapel ; and there, in the mental game 
she loved to play, she sat down to rest and to 
think vaguely that perhaps the little village high 
above the world in which most people lived, seeing 
far into the distances, had gathered a wisdom of 
its own and knew things that as yet were hidden 
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Presently she came back to reality. “ Mother,” 
she said, “the Signora Luchino is at the hotel. 
Do you think she will want the villa again ? ” 

“ She sometimes comes for a night, just for 
change of air.” 

Kitty waited a moment before she asked, “ Are 
we always going to live here ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” A smile stole up from the 
grave mouth to the grey-blue eyes. “The best 
way is to take the hours as they come, and live in 
them. We-love this place ? ” 

“Oh yes, we love it,” Kitty answered with a long- 
drawn sigh, as if she had more to say ; but her 
mother had turned to her book again. 

Cannero is on the lake, just opposite Luino. A 
handful of Italians have discovered it, and a few 
English folk in search of quiet arrive there— by 
chance, usually — and, having done so, go again and 
again. The town — for it calls itself one — consists 
of half a dozen narrow streets and scattered villas 
built on the lowest slope of Monte Carza, and ends 
in a road overhanging the lake. Here, facing a 
line of flowering trees and the clear water beyond, 
are a few more dwellings ; the Villa Elena is among 
them and the Hotel d’ltalia. Above them all is 
the main road that stretches between the Swiss and 
Italian ends of the lake. Along it the motors, and 
such other traffic as there is, take their way, un- 
heard and unnoticed for the most part by the 
happy folk below. There is no train, there are no 
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amusements, no carriages to be had, nothing, in 
fact, that the usual pleasure-seeker desires ; noth- 
ing but the infinite beauty with which Nature has 
endowed it, and the simplicity that is still its own. 
There is a factory at one end of the lower road, 
but so built that it is not disfiguring to the place — 
a flourishing affair, employing many of the poorer 
inhabitants, which accounts for the fact that there 
are no beggars nor hungry-looking folk, that disease 
and wretchedness seem to be unknown. At the 
other end of the road is the little landing-place at 
which the steamboats make up among them a 
dozen calls a day, bringing or taking away the 
letter-bags that are sometimes quite empty, but 
nevertheless go backwards and forwards. It is 
thus that the visitors find their one source of dis- 
sipation, for by the boats they can go to see fashion, 
as the modern tourist represents it, at Locarno or 
Pallanza; or to quieter places along the shores to 
discover other walks and mountain ways when 
those about Cannero are exhausted. And the 
expeditions round Maggiore are endless, for it is a 
wonderful lake ; without the sheer loveliness of 
Como and Lugano at their best, it has, when you 
come to know it, greater dignity and beauty than 

either, more secrets to tell those who can see 
and hear. 

Mrs. Roberts had stopped at Cannero one day 
long ago in the steamer bound for Pallanza. The 
cherry orchards and the orange trees were a mass 
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of bloom, the deep woods and the patches of colour 
on the mountain side filled her with longings. 
Kitty was a little girl; she took her hand, went 
over the gangway and along the road to the Albergo 
— she had seen it from the boat— a simple almost 
rough shelter. They lunched, wandered and dreamt 
a few hours away, and went on by the afternoon 
boat to their destination. But she made up her 
mind that some day they would return. They did, 
when Kitty was fifteen. The primitive Albergo 
had become the Hotel d’ltalia, with sun-blinds 
stretching over its balconies, and little brown lizards 
darting and racing in the sunshine up and down its 
white walls. To her surprise the picturesque old 
landlord remembered her, probably because she 
was striking to look at, with deep lines on her face, 
though it was a young face still, and a shyness in 
her manner that, passing for haughtiness, was im- 
pressive. He took her to be an English aristocrat 
and probably rich, though she was neither the one 
nor the other. She stayed at the Hotel for three 
long good months, happier than she had been for 
years, then rented the Villa Elena of the Signora 
Luchino, who had taken up her residence in Milan. 

There— in the villa— Kitty had grown almost to 
womanhood. Her mother looked at her wonder- 
ingly, hardly believing it. Could it be true that 
Kitty was the baby she had held in her arms when 
she sat, stark and dazed, staring out of window 
in the bare top room at Lewes- that she was the 
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little girl, almost a baby still, who had walked up 
and down, holding her hand, by the Austrian lake, 
or the schoolgirl going to classes at Freiburg, and 
loving to linger on her way back in the porch of 
St. Nicholas ? She had grown up — grown up — and 
was sitting there, tall and slight, and wide-eyed, 
looking up at Oggiogno, waiting for a share of life. 
What would come to her better than the beauty 
and peace of this place, in which all care and even 
regret gave way to the mists of the mornings, 
the scented shadows of the nights, the breathless 
wonder of the days ? But Kitty was lonely and 
eager. None of the usual amusements of girlhood 
had fallen to her share. She had lived entirely 
with her mother, going to classes when they were 
in places that made it possible — generally small 
places seeing pictures, reading Italian poetry, 
drinking in beauty, the beauty of the natural world ; 
but all the time she was waiting for human ex- 
perience. Her mother knew it — she saw the 

eyes, she heard the note 
that sometimes came to her voice — the swallow has 
it in early summer, suppressed yet eager— the sug- 

£, est ‘ on °V ^king, of unconscious knowledge that 
the best of life, the kernel of it, has yet to come. 

I here had been one possibility, one incident on 
her calm honzon-a year ago now; perhaps it was 

n the outcome of it even yet that the curtain 
would ring up. 

Presently she spoke again. “Mother, I have 
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been thinking lately that I know so little about 
anything — I mean about our family.” 

“What do you want to know?” The voice 

was cold, almost reluctant. 

“When I try to look back, to imagine you, 
dearest, and my father — what your lives were 
together, and what our family history has been, I 

always feel as if a gate is shut.’ 

“We never had many relations,” Mrs. Roberts 
forced herself to answer. “Your grandfather and 
I lived alone at Santa Maria.” 

“ I know that — ” 

“Some day I’ll take you there and to^Sestri 
Levante. We’ll go and see Mr. Godstone. ^ 

“ Yes, but I wish I knew about things,” came 
the half-entreating answer. “ It’s so strange that I 
know nothing except that you did live there with 
grandfather— that you married father, and he died. 
I’ve never seen any relations except Aunt Robin 
and Uncle James. Last year at Andermatt I tried 
to make her talk about my father — you don t know 
how much I think of him and love him. I wanted 
to know what he was like. I was always afraid 

to ask you about him. 

“ What did she say ? ” 

“ She said he was the most charming creature in 
the world ; and then the gate, there too, seemed to 
shut — I could almost hear it click. I wish I knew 
everything right from the beginning, as if it were 
in a book. Could you bear to tell me, mother ? ” 
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“Your grandfather went abroad— to Italy after 
my mother died, when I was a child. He was a 
student, and loved quiet— and the Mediterranean ; 
that was why he made for the little places on the 
coast beyond Genoa.” Mrs. Roberts spoke in a 
low, monotonous voice. “ He began to write a 
book on the Italian flora, but he never finished it 
— for he was a dreamer who planned his work and 
thought about it and gathered material but never 
used it.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, her chin resting on her 
hands. 

“We went to Levanto first, and lived at the 
Hdtel Nazionale, kept by an old Italian. It had 
been the palace of some ruined nobleman, and 
there was a salon with frescoes on the walls. I 
had no playfellows, and when 1 was a little girl I 
used to walk round and look at the people in the 
frescoes and pretend they were alive. We were 
there for a long time.” 

“You had no friends — I mean no English 
friends ? ” 

Yes ; there was Mr. Godstone at Sestri 
Levante, a few miles off. He was a dreamer 
too, just as your grandfather was, an old man- 
or he seemed old to me. He had collected a 
curious library, that your grandfather was glad 
to use. We used to go over every week from 
Levanto to see him. Then we went to live at 
oanta Maria, which was another little place quite 
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near ; your grandfather was the English chaplain 
there.” 

“ W(f moved up to a mountain place in the 
summer-time when we wanted to be cool „ 

“But how did you learn things, mother. 

« prom your grandfather and Mr. Godstone. 

“tee the frescoes .ere, ..ugh. me .. sew. 

« You must have been so lonely . 
u NO, but I never knew any one well, who w . 

S; S'Sessly. 
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sometime, to M „« places 

-fhq'to.h loved the beaut, of the world vet, 
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through the shadows. He was tall, and had a 
merry laugh. He was gayer than you are, but you 
are like him.” 

“ Are you glad ? ” 

“Yes.” But she shuddered, and Kitty won- 
dered what her mother was seeing in her thoughts. 

There was a pause before she went on. “ He 
came to Sestri Levante to see Mr. Godstone, who 
had known his father years ago. Mr. Godstone 
brought him over to Levanto, and we all went 
more expeditions — people always go expeditions 
abroad. Mr. Godstone was writing a book too — 
about Sinibaldo de’ Fieschi, who became a Pope. 
We went over to see his birthplace and to Chiavari, 
where there is a cathedral. When we knew your 
father better he and I went long walks alone, just 
as you and Mr. Saxton have.” 

“ Only he was different,” Kitty put in hurriedly. 

“ Yes — very different. There are wonderful 
walks about Levanto, and an old castle to climb 
to. We wandered about, while the two old men 
talked.” She stopped as if the history had come 
to an end. 

“ But when you were married, mother ? ” 

“ We went to Wales, to a cottage that belonged 
to your grandfather. He came back with us for 
his health was breaking • and he had lost money 
and worried about it. We were in Wales a long 
time — at least I was. Your father had to go to 
London. He was a barrister, but had other work 
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as well. And you were born, and your grand- 
father died.” She stopped again. 
c< And then ? ” Kitty said very softly. 

• Mrs. Roberts’s tone became distant, her manner 
even awkward. “ Later — after a time — your father 
died. Aunt Robin wasn’t married then. She was 
very good to us, but I only saw her two or three 
times— I didn’t want to see any one. It was better 
to come abroad. England was chilly and miserable. 
We went to Austria — you and 1 alone — to the 
lakes till the cold came, then, after a long time, 
back to Italy. I have never been to England 
again.” There was another pause before she added, 
“ There is nothing else to tell you.” / 

“ Had my father no relations ? ” 

“ Only a brother — he is in Australia — and Aunt 
Robin ; his mother died a little while before he did. 
I only saw her once ; she was very kind to us. 

Kitty bent forward and kissed the hand that was 
resting on the balustrade. “Thank you, darling,” 
she said gently. “ I longed to know about him. 
I think of him very often — much more now that I 
am older.” 

Mrs. Roberts looked up at her gratefully, and 
then it seemed as if she had entered a dream, or as 
if the shut gate had opened and she looked down 
the way it disclosed — a way that was hidden from 

Kitty. 



CHAPTER II. 

DUT the next day Kitty went back to the 
previous question ; for in spite of what Mrs. 
Roberts had said about her love for Cannero, they 
both knew in their hearts that it was only a 
stopping-place, a waiting time. 

“ Have we any plans ? ” she asked. “ I often 
wonder how it will be.” 

“ Plans — how what will be ? ” 

“ I mean, shall we ever live in England ? ” 

“ Why should we live there ? You have been 
abroad nearly all your life. You would be a 
stranger.” 

“ I know.” She leant forward, and her mother, 
seeing the look on her face, quailed a little 
inwardly. “But we can’t stay here always. It’s 
lovely I know, but it’s not living enough — not 
enough,” she repeated. 

What do you want to do ? What more do 
you want ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Have you been talking to Miss Bateson ? ” 
Mrs. Roberts smiled when she spoke of her. Miss 
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Bateson was an American who had come a second 
time to Cannero and was at the hotel now ; she 
insisted on being friendly after a fashion, walking 
easily in and out of the villa though she was 
seldom invited there. “ She told me the other 
day that we ought to go to London, but you 
wouldn’t like it ; the climate is horrid, the streets 
are grimy, the food is uneatable, and there is so 
much — wickedness.” She hesitated over the last 
word. “ Somehow it communicates itself till a 
sense of it becomes a part of you.” 

“ But you’ve been so long away from it, mother 
dear. Perhaps it’s better, or you don’t remember ; 
besides one needn’t live in London. Mr. Saxton 
says there is nothing so beautiful as English 
country, even in Italy.” She looked round, as if 
to grasp how wonderful anything more beautiful 
must be. 

“People never seem to be very happy there.” 

“Aunt Robin and Uncle James are happy; and 
they live in London.” 

Aunt Robin was Kitty’s great-aunt, wife of Sir 
James Burfield, a fairly well-known physician. 

“They are old — much older than we are at any 
rate.” Mrs. Roberts corrected herself, for she 
remembered that Lady Burfield was very active 
indeed for her fifty-four years. Uncle James, of 
course, was over sixty, and a little pompous, but 
perhaps that was natural to his profession. 

“They’ve been young.” 
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“ Yes, they’ve been young.” 

“ Mr. Saxton declares that England is the most 
splendid country in the world, and London is the 
centre of it. He has a little place somewhere in 
the West of England, near Dunster in — in Somer- 
setshire.” Kitty was not strong in English geog- 
raphy. “He says it is love y, but he doesn’t 
go to it often, because he is dull all alone. His 
mother lives nearer London. She — she wants 
him to marry.” 

Mrs. Roberts looked up ; she was beginning to 
get a clue to the conversation. “ Does he want to 
marry you ? ” the words came from her abruptly, 
almost before she knew it. 

A flush dyed Kitty’s face, she moved her hands 
nervously. In spite of all the years spent to- 
gether, they had never been very intimate ; there 
was an aloofness in Mrs. Roberts’s manner even 
to her own child. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ When did he ask you ? ” 

“Yesterday. I met him at the post office and 
we walked on, by the vineyard path, to the upper 
road. I didn’t dream he was thinking of that, or 
I shouldn’t have gone — I didn’t know he even 
thought me grown up.” 

“ I was married at your age — what did you 
say ? ” 

“ I said I couldn’t, of course. It would be too 
absurd— he is thirty-six and I am only eighteen.” 
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“ He looks young ; thirty-six is such a good 
age in a man’s life — you might do worse than 
marry Mr. Saxton.” 

“ I simply couldn’t.” Kitty stood up and put 
her back against the wall of the house. “I don’t 
love him, not a bit ; he’s very kind, but I couldn’t 
— you don’t understand,” the expression in her 
eyes said more than her words. 

“Yes — I understand — but I’m sorry for him.” 
Mrs. Roberts felt that Mr. Saxton was bound to 


suffer the pangs of unrequited love if he set his 
heart on marrying anything but a sensible woman 
of over eight-and-twenty. “ Did he seem much 
disappointed ? ” 

“ No. He looked very grave for a minute, 
and then he said we must go on being friends — 
that he should like us to stay with him in Eng- 
land ; his mother was going to spend the winter at 
his house near Dunster — he always goes there in 
the autumn. He told me about the red deer and 


the Castle — it must be lovely. I should so like 
to see it.” 


“I daresay he would be very kind — and it 
would be peaceful.” 

“ Peaceful ? Oh, mother, one wants more than 
that. It is such a strange way of looking at it — 
I couldn’t — couldn’t. I don’t think he minded,” 
she added regretfully, for a girl likes her first 
offer to be a serious thing. “It isn’t as if he 
could care frightfully for any one. I don’t think 
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he will ever do that— but it would make no 

difference.” . c 

“What do you know about being cared tor 

c frightfully ’ ? ” 

“ Mother dear, every one knows. There are 
things we seem to be waiting for — they are in the 

world — whether we get them or not.”. 

“What things?” Mrs. Roberts asked, though 
she felt it to be almost a sacrilege, this peering 
into her child’s heart. 

“I can’t tell you.” Kitty knelt by her side 
^nd her voice was low and almost frightened as 
she went on. “I know, but they haven’t put 
themselves into words yet — besides, I always feel 
dreadfully shy with you, darling, though I love 
you so.” 

Mrs. Roberts looked at her, then out towards 
the lake. If Kitty could only know the shyness 
that she sometimes felt — the distance that seemed 
to stretch between them — and yet she loved her 
better than anything in the living world. If for a 
moment she had seemed to urge a dull marriage 
with Mr. Saxton it was not that she had wished it ; 
it was only dread of disaster that prompted her to 
hold a momentary brief for what seemed like a 
haven of safety. “ I know — words are difficult 
sometimes — to me too,” she said after a moment’s 
silence. “ Perhaps it’s as well-r-but don’t be afraid 
of me, it would be cruel. Mr. Saxton does not 
look like a hero ; I can see that.” She stopped, as 
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she had a way of doing, to contemplate in her 
thoughts the person of whom she was speaking or 
the thing she was considering. 

Mr. Saxton was fairly tall, he had a pale face 
to which the colour came easily, honest eyes, and 
scanty fair hair. He was not a man to appeal to 
a girl, but he looked good, his voice was kind, 
and he was curiously placid. Mrs. Roberts thought 
he might be a solution of the future. She had 
worried a good deal lately about a possible one, 
there had been moments even of panic in her 
heart. Mr. Saxton would not be difficult to — to 
say things to, nor easily turned aside from a woman 
he loved. Life with him would not be exciting, 
but there would be no shocks, no tragedy ; there 
would be comfort, even luxury, for he was well-off 
and of some importance in his county. A clever 
gossiping woman who lived within hail of him in 
England had been at the hotel three years ago 
when he first stayed at it ; she had said that he 
was the kindest man in the world and devoted 
to his mother. After that they had come to know 
him. When Sir James and Lady Burfield arrived 
on a fortnight’s visit, excursions were made in 
which Mr. Saxton joined, though he was never 
enthusiastic and had little to say : “ one of those 
worthy men,” some one had remarked, “whose 
lives are centred in the small country place in 
which they live and think the rest of the world an 
unnecessary annexe.” 
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“ He is young to assume that already, but 
probably his father was a dull country dog before 
him,” Sir James had answered. 

In the expedition up the lovely Cannobio valley 
and to other places round the lake, quite simply 
but as a matter of course the dull man was always 
at Kitty’s side. She was fifteen then, with the 
flush of early girlhood on her face, the light of it 
in her eyes ; her dark hair hung in a pigtail down 
her back, and her heart was full of laughter and 
happiness. She thought him a fogey, a kind 
fogey, rather like a schoolmaster ; though he was 
only thirty-three then, a staid thirty-three, with a 
slight hint of baldness, and a well-measured voice 
in which he talked chiefly of botanical matters with 
geological variations. 

Altogether he was looked upon as a highly 
respectable hotel acquaintance, but no one ex- 
pected to see anything more of him when he had, 
politely and without much cordiality, gone off to 
do some mild climbing in the Swiss Alps. A year 
later he turned up at the hotel again and left a 
card at Mrs. Roberts’s villa. She looked at it 
bewildered ; she had hardly seen one since the 
days when occasionally polite English visitors 
called at Santa Maria. No one ever left cards 
on anybody in Cannero. 

After that unexpected courtesy, it seemed only 
natural to invite Mr. Saxton to tea. He had 
come promptly. A trifle more massive but per- 
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haps rather less silent than usual, he made a good 
impression and a few not at all improving remarks ; 
so that Kitty felt less afraid of him than she had 
done before. He had been in London the pre- 
ceding winter ; there had been a season of opera 
and a couple of interesting plays, and he had 
something — not much — to say concerning them. 
To Kitty, who had been nowhere save to a few 
picture galleries and picturesque places, mostly in 
Italy and Switzerland, it gave a hint of mysteries 
and enchantments that were far away. Gradually 
there stole into her heart an impatience of the 
quiet routine of her life, but she was hardly aware 
of it and never put it into words ; for she and her 
mother seldom spoke of the things they dreamt 
over, or worried outwardly at restrictions. 

She had altered a good deal since Mr. Saxton 
had seen her ; it took him by surprise, his eyes 
lighted up and the colour came faintly to his face 
when she smiled at seeing him— but there were no 
other signs. Even these Mrs. Roberts did not 
notice, nor the reluctance with which he vanished 

at the end of a fortnight. 

In the summer that followed there was an 
incident, the episode in Kitty’s life that had 
altered the whole of it. The Burfields spent 
their holiday in Switzerland. Sir James said he 
wanted the air of the Swiss Alps and a language 
he could cope with, by which he meant French 
and not Italian. He compromised with his wife 
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by inviting her relations to stay a fortnight with 
them at Andermatt. Mrs. Roberts determined to 
let Kitty go alone ; she thought it would be a 
little excitement and adventuring for her, seeing 
how completely together their life had been. It 
was an excitement for the lonely mother too, when 
she took her girl across to Luino and put her into 
the train for Gflschenen, where she was duly met 
and driven up to her destination. 

There was a reading party at Andermatt. In it 
Sir James discovered Harry Kerriston, only son of 
Sir George Kerriston, an old patient. “A very 
good-looking boy of two-and-twenty,” Aunt Robin 
wrote, at the end of the fortnight which lengthened 
into three weeks. “ He has been with us all this 
week, and it is quite evident that he and Kitty have 
taken to each other. Your uncle likes him, and let 
them ride over the pass together yesterday. The 
other day we all went up to the Oberalp, where there 
is a little lake. They looked so happy together I 
couldn’t help building castles, and thinking that it 
would be the best thing that could happen. His 
father, who is very well off, gave us a silver ink- 
stand when we were married ; he had just come 
from India, I remember, and dined with us one 
night. The boy is at Magdalen still, goino- into 
politics later — his father expects him to be Prime 
Minister, no doubt. I can’t tell you what a com- 
fort it would be to me to know that we had helped 
to shape the dear child’s life in a right direction. 
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She is very young, of course ; so is he — but youthful 
romance has more sweetness in it than any other.’ 

Mrs. Roberts had ridden up, in the dawn, on a 
mule to Trarego, a village considerably higher than 
Oggiogno, where there is one of the many small 
isolated hotels that are to be found in the district 


cool and still and often wrapped in the clouds — 
meaning to stay there during Kitty s absence. 
She was sitting on the bench outside the white, 
green-shuttered house when the letter arrived ; 
she read it with dismay — a dismay that never 
occurred to her for a moment when, many months 
later, she heard that Mr. Saxton had succumbed 
to Kitty’s charms. That, she knew, might be 
possible ; but something told her this was not 
she was afraid even to think of it. She hurried 
down to Cannero again and telegraphed for Kitty, 
but the answer came that Lady Burfield had hut t 
her foot and begged that her niece might sta) 
longer to go excursions with Sir James there was 
no invitation extended to Mrs. Roberts this time, 
and no refusing the request. The summer heat 
at the foot of Monte Carza was terrible ; she went 
up to Trarego again, and spent the long days an 
longer nights thinking— thinking— then wrote to 
Mr. Godstone. He was still living, just as he 
had been ever since she could remember, at estri 
Levante. When the answer came, there was a 

passage in it over 

comfort “ I myself have always believed in re- 
act- rni | 9 & 


/ '» 
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membering only what is good and beautiful for 
everyday human purposes — for purposes of his- 
tory it is and must be different. No matter how 
pleasant a buffer the present forms, sorrow and 
pain lie in wait for us all — there is no need to 
brew more, unless necessity forces us. I cannot 
see why that fetish — confession (for a fetish it often 
becomes) — should bring unhappiness to this poor 
child. What good would it do — what purpose 
would it serve ? You gave your promise — keep 
it in the spirit and the letter ; wrench your 
thoughts away from all the memories that afflict 
you, and let them dwell on all that was best in 
him. .To my mind this is what we should do to 
every one and to the world itself.” 


Three weeks later Kitty, put into the train 
again at Gttschenen, returned to Luino on her 
way home. There was an eager expression on 
her face that had never been there before, but 
something sealed her mother’s lips; she couldn’t 
ask questions. Kitty waited for them in vain. “ It 
has been such a happy time— if you’d been there 
darling, it would have been perfect,” she said! 
C< A- Unt Rcoin s foot was not much hurt ; I think 
she was bored with excursions and glad to stay 

behind while uncle James and— Mr. Kerriston 
and I went about.” 


“ What was Mr. Kerriston like ? ” Mrs. Roberts 
Cannero* ***’ ^ Were crossin g the lake to 
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“ He is tall — and rather dark — ” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 

« He has gone on with the reading party to do 
some climbing. He is going back to Oxford in 
October and — ” There had been reluctance in 
Mrs. Roberts’s voice, the lines on her face had 
deepened, a hard look, born of an inward struggle 
to keep back the thoughts that tried to force 
themselves upon her, came to her eyes. Kitty 
stopped, and the sense of distance came between 
them again. They walked along the lower road 
almost in silence, the one thinking “ It shall be as 
she feels it must. Nothing shall be forced; use 
wants to speak, if she can, she will, and 1 not 
she has a right to silence and the other, ‘dear 
mother, if she only knew, if she could only guess, 

or if I could make myself tell her. 

Then life together began anew. Inwardly it 
was different with them both, outwardly it was 
the same. But the weeks and months went by ; 
there was no sign of any development only an 
unspoken knowledge that caused one o 
live dreaming and waiting, and the other to wait 

too — but hair dreading. . 

Gradually, as the winter went by, an anxious e - 

pression came to Kitty s face ; her mot er saw 1 > 
still she was silent : Kitty was so young, and far 
romances had a knack of wearing themselves away 
if they were not nourished on words and sym- 

path, 7 Early i. the year, Mr. Saxt.a appeared 
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again, saying that he wanted to see if the spring 
flowers were anything like those in Somersetshire. 
By this time he was regarded as an old friend who 
had known Kitty when she was a little girl, and 
she was allowed to go occasional walks with him 
alone. 

The roadsides, sloping steeply to the moun- 
tains, were yellow with primroses, the air was 
faint with the breath of violets, there were patches 
on the mountain paths covered thickly with cro- 
cuses, green pockets full of snowdrops and all the 
tender flowers that love the first months of the 
year ; the mountain shrines were garlanded by the 
peasants as they took themselves up pleasuring on 
f£te days, or as they carried wine and provisions 
to the high chalets and hotels : a sense of awaken- 
ing was everywhere. Then a mist gathered, hardly 
definable at first, but it grew deeper and deeper, 
swathing the orchards with gossamer, stretching 
from tree to tree, from slope to slope, a bridal 
veil of blossom for the earth, when she gave 
herself again to the sun she loved. 

.“Oh, it can’t be a:; lovely as this in England,” 

Kitty said, as s.ie stood with Mr. Saxton by the 

sign-pos. pointing to Casino, looking down at the 

joyous lake stretching its length in the distance, 

and up at the mountain ranges opposite ending 
in the clouds. 6 

“ It is,” he said staunchly. She hardly heard 
him, her heart was filled with belief that seemed 
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like knowledge of wonderful years to come, years 
that the beautiful world had to give. She forgot 
the grave gentleman watching her, half awkwardly, 
half questioningly, and thought of a summer ago 
and a little round lake on the Oberalp just below 
the snow line above Andermatt. 



CHAPTER III. 


M RS - ROBERTS stood on the balcony ; it 

was at right angles to the loggia, and faced 
the lake ; a sun-blind softened the glare of the 
afternoon. The faint swishing sound of the water 
when a rowing-boat passed, of the ripples that 
broke on the pebbly beach, came up to her, with 
the scent of the orange trees beside the road of 
the acacias and rose trees in the garden fronting 
the house. She realized it all with a sense of 
being _ pleasantly hypnotized, and watched the 
changing sparks of gold on the lake, the brown- 
pointed sails of a cargo boat, the long, noiseless 
passage of a timber raft, a little white motor-launch 
that hurried on as if ashamed but happy— one 
after the other, at intervals sufficiently far apart 
to preserve the effect of silence that was over 
e\ .rything, yet sleepily near enough to prove that 
the worJd had still its doings to continue, even 
the most languorous hours of the day Mr 
Saxton s proposal had been constantly in her mind 
s.nc e yesterday; it foreboded so much, not for 

h.m, but for Kitty apart from him. A sense of 
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the inevitability of change in all relationships and 
the uselessness of resistance forced itself upon 
her. The tide of life was turning. There are 
times when it seems to drift away from us, when 
people and events alike seem to forget us, when 
nothing happens and we go on, mildly content, 
vaguely or impatiently waiting, not caring or not 
daring to speculate on what is to come. It had 
been so with her till lately ; the years had been one 
so like the other that but for an occasional change 
of residence, the growing taller of Kitty, and the 
far apart meetings with Lady Burfield, she would 
hardly have been able to disentangle them in her 
memory. Now it seemed as if, unknown to her, 
indefinite currents had started on their way that 
would alter the course of their lives; some vital 
force seemed to be realizing the dwellers in the 
quiet home at Cannero, the most simple incidents 
to be developing in unexpected directions. It was 
strange that the coming and going of Mr. Saxton, 
which she had taken with little concern, should 
have been among them, and the visit to Ander- 
matt last year, which she had thought would be 
merely a break in the monotony ol Kitty’s life, 
had already made a mark there was no obliterating. 

She roused herself and looked across at Luino. 
A steamer was nearing the landing-stage ; it seemed 
like a dream thing in the distance. Her eyes 
were strong and followed it ; she could make out 
a white spot on the shore, and knew that it was 
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the statue of Garibaldi that stands for ever watch- 
ing the route of his march. Farther to the right, 
well back from the water’s edge, was a little station 
from which the toy-like train started every morn- 
ing for Varese — along the mountain ledges cut for 
it, across the valleys on wonderful viaducts, and 
through the villages. There was a factory half- 
way ; the girls who worked in it put their heads 
out of windows to see the passengers as they passed 
—a laughing group generally stood on the steps. 
It was odd that a factory should be there, in so 
romantic a setting; but it only suggested, as did 
the one at Cannero, a working place ; it was like 
a hive set in a garden, the workers going in and 
out were like summer bees. Last week she and 
Kitty had gone to Varese, glad, though they said 
no word of it to each other, to have started unseen 
by Mr. Saxton; he would have asked leave to 
go perhaps, and been in the way. The weather 
had been glorious. If Kitty had been gayer the 
day would have been perfect ; but there had been 
a questioning, absent look in her eyes, it had often 
come to them lately, as if she were asking time 
and space to give — to hasten. 

She turned her eyes from the mountain range 
that hid Varese to the one on the left. Monte 
Generoso, rising behind Luino, looked like a 
giant ; the dim dark patch on the skyline was the 
hotel at Bella Vista. How well she knew the view 
from it ! Long before she had ever imagined that 
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she would live beside it she had looked across to 
the blue lake before her now, and thought what 
a wonderful world it was and how she loved it : 
she was thinking it still, and that she couldn’t 
have lived but for its beauty. Even in the year 
when the curtain had fallen, and she was left 
shivering and alone, she had felt that if she was 
to go on, to live for Kitty, who was a baby, it 
must be away from the disfigurements that men 
had put up, away from crowds and noises ; above 
all, away from churches that had no whisperings 
of bygone centuries— the centuries that were nearer 
to infinite wisdom than any that came after— with 
which to soothe and comfort her. Her only 
chance seemed to be where Nature held a long, 
high noon of beauty. She felt as if Nature had 
recognized her as one of her children, and had 
gradually given her back peace and happiness. 
Yes, happiness; not soon, but slowly, and at last. 
There had been days when she hated herself for 
it — when she remembered all the tragedy of years 
ago. But it was her religion, she told herself, this 
love of earth, this feeling that it understood and 
helped her, as a nun feels that Christ helps when 
some crisis in her life has driven her to the cloister. 
Her convent was among the mountains, beneath 
great trees, by the side of lakes, with the gifts of 
Heaven in sight. Thirty years ago, when she was 
a little girl of eight, Mr. Godstone’s old servant 
at Sestri Levante had told her that the flowers and 

2 
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scented trees were Heaven’s birthday gifts to the 
world, and every day was a birthday. 

At Cannero in some sort of fashion she had 
stolen out of her convent ; the people who came 
to the hotel were full of simple human kindness. 
In the months before she took the villa it was 
impossible to avoid knowing some of them ; dear 
people, who cared nothing for amusements and 
the usual follies ; students or invalids mostly in 
search of quiet — there had been few even of these. 
Sometimes half shyly she joined them for the 
after-dinner coffee at the picturesque cafe down 
the road where — it was a habit at Cannero then 
— they sat outside and watched for the last boat 
coming through the gathering darkness with the 
last message for the night from the outside world. 
But as a rule that was the extent of the intimacy. 

When the Burfields arrived things became easier, 
more intimate ; but that group went, others took its 
place and went too. A few people came a second, 
even a third time, not only because the place was 
lovely, but, unconsciously, because they remem- 
bered a tall, ^ refill woman, slow of movement, 
and yorug still, who seemed to dominate it — a 
p:ne woman with blue eyes and burnished hair, 
and a flickering smile that haunted them. 

A happy little spinster who sat on a camp-stool 
and made harmless pictures in water-colour once 
said, as she saw her coming towards her under 
the orange trees : “ She looks like a Rossetti or 
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a Burne-Jones ; if I could only paint her in that 
grey dress and shady hat — why, I should do some- 
thing.” But she never dared attempt it. There 
was an air about Mrs. Roberts — the landlord had 
mistaken it for haughtiness — that made it impos- 
sible to ask favours. In a sense she was an enigma 
to the people who watched her; but they were 
content to wait patiently for the answer, if there 
was ever to be one. 

Kitty went up to her mother on the balcony. 
“ Mr. Saxton met me in the garden,” she said ; 
“ he is coming in almost directly to say good-bye.” 

“ It will be awkward for him.” 

“ Oh, he doesn’t mind a bit ; he’s like a large, 
sleepy dog that wags its tail slowly and very seldom 
barks.” She looked across the lake. The boat 
had left Luino ; in a few minutes it would bring 
the afternoon mail-bags to Cannero. “ There may 
be something for us,” she said. “ Shall I go and 
see?” The letters had to be fetched from the 

post office after the morning. 

“I don’t think I want to be left alone with 

Mr. Saxton.” 

“ You needn’t be afraid, dearest; he isn’t very 
unhappy. I will come back directly they have 
sorted the letters.” She was always anxious about 
them ; her mother had noticed it, but she was 
a wise woman, and never worried even her own 
child with questions. 

The Italian servant, Luigi, announced “ Signor 
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Saxton.” He stood just inside the room looking 
sheepish and apologetic. <c I’m going to-morrow 
morning ; I thought I would come and say good- 
bye,” he explained. 

“ I am sorry.” The voice and the outstretched 
hand seemed to reassure him. “ It has not been 
a very long visit this time. Oh, do sit down ; 
we’ll have some tea.” 


He hesitated a moment, moved a chair towards 
her, and said “ Thank you.” 

<£ ^^7 ^ as S one P os t office ; the boat is 

just in.” It seemed natural to mention her. 

“ 1 wonder I didn’t meet her ; I looked for her. 
She always flits along about this time. I suppose 
she expects something ? ” He had noticed it too, 
Mrs. Roberts thought. A moment slipped by 
jn rather awkward silence, then he asked slowly, 
Did she tell you — about yesterday ? ” 

i • 7 eS * She l° oIce d up at him with a grave, 
kindly smile ; he felt that she was not as cold as 
he had taken her to be. 

T L 1 d \ in 'r su PP ose lt would be any good, but 
I thought I would aok her.” He seemed almost 
amused at the recollection. 

<c She’s too young.” 

“ I would wait.” 


She shook her head. « No ; don’t wait.” 

1 m not in a hurry.” 

the' world.” 0 ^ ^ 5 she kn ° WS nothin g 
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“ She’ll grow older.” 

“Oh yes, but—” she stopped and looked at 
him. What could she say? He was not ugly, 
but he had no charm ; and the lack of expression 
on his face and the heaviness of his gait made him 
dull — -just a solid Englishman inclined to grow 
portly. 

“ You think it wouldn’t be any good — I mean 
even by-and-by ? ” 

“ I’m afraid not.” 

Luigi came in with a little table and cups. 
Mr. Saxton watched her make the tea and struggle 
with the flame under the kettle. For a minute 
it seemed as if they had dropped the subject, but 
he went back to it. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “it needn’t make any 
difference.” 

Mrs. Roberts was almost startled. “Differ- 
ence ? I don’t understand.” 

“We can go on being friends, I mean. She 
said we could. I shouldn’t like to lose sight of 
her. I have known her a long time now—” the 
colour came to his face for a moment while he 
hesitated, “ and— I’m very fond of her.” 

She looked at him again and liked him. “ I 
believe you would be very good to her.” 

“I’d try. I’d do anything I could to make her 

“ I know it — I can feel it,” Mrs. Roberts an- 
swered, her reserve broken down by his manner, 
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“but she’s too young for you, she’s hardly a 
woman yet ; she’s only eighteen.” 

He hesitated a moment. “ Some girls have 
been younger — ” he said tentatively. “Women 
ought to marry early ; they always did till the new 
ideas came along.” 

“ It’s no good — it isn’t, indeed.” 

“Well — you know, I suppose.” Then, as if he 
were determined to make the best of things, he 
added with more animation, “At any rate you’ll 
come and see us, won’t you — I mean if you come 
to England ? I told her about Dunster. She wants 
to come. My mother will be there next winter ; 
she would like her so much.” ’ 

Mrs. Roberts felt that this was hardly necessary 

under the circumstance. “ It’s very kind of you. 

I fear we are not likely to be in England, though 

sometimes I think I should like to go.” The 

words startled her ; they were said almost without 

her knowledge ; they seemed to be the expression 

of a desire that was coming but had not yet made 
itself felt. 

“I wish you would. She doesn’t know it at 
ail-it doesn’t seem very patriotic,” he added with 
a little laugh, as if he had forgotten the old sub- 
ject in the new one he had started. “ Miss Bate- 
son wants to persuade you to come to London 
on a visit to her.” 

“ M , 1SS ? ates ° n? ” . She was quite surprised. 

one hasn t said anything to me about it.” 
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He fished out one of the two lumps of sugar 
he had inadvertently put in his tea before he 
answered. “ She will be there soon, and seemed 
to think it a good idea.” 

“She’s a nice woman,” Mrs. Roberts said, 
thinking how much wiser it would have been if 
he had set his affections on Miss Bateson rather 
than on a girl of eighteen. 

“ She’s not a bad sort,” he agreed slowly ; “ but 
she’s rapid — too rapid. At the pace she goes she 
will get through the world twice over before she 
has done with life.” 

“I daresay; but she enjoys it, she gets a good 
deal out of it.” 

“ She hasn’t time — she hurries on and leaves 
the best things behind.” 

Then Kitty entered ; she had a letter in her hand 
which she gave to her mother. She seemed to 
have forgotten yesterday. “ Tea, and Mr. Saxton,” 
she said gaily, “how nice; do sit down— and 
have some cake.” She handed him the plate, and 
he smiled with pleasure at her little imperious air. 

“ I said I would come and say good-bye,” he 
explained for the second time. 

“ Yes, I know,” she answered, obviously think- 
ing of something that pleased her. “1 wonder 
if you’ll come to Cannero again next year, and 
where we shall be.” 

Her mother looked up. “We shall be here, 
of course.” 
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“Perhaps not. The Signora Luchino wants 
the villa back again. The postmaster told me.” 
“You’ll have to go to England,” Mr. Saxton said. 
“ It would be lovely,” came from Kitty. 

“ Then you must come and see us in Somerset- 
shire.” 


“We’ll do everything,” she said joyfully. 

He looked at her with lazy surprise. “You 
seem very happy to-day.” 

“ I am,” she answered, and looked towards the 

window. Under the sun-blind she could see a 

strip of the opposite shore and the line of blue 

water against it ; a faint whiff of orange-blossom 

from the trees by the roadside beneath, and the 

sweet and slightly cracked sound of bells from the 

old church ten minutes off, seemed to reach the 

room together. “ Who wouldn’t be happy,” she 

turned a radiant face towards him, “ when the 

world is so heavenly? I can hardly bear it.” 

Suddenly she put out her hands, and drew them 

back quickly, as if she feared he thought her 

heartless. “ You mustn’t misunderstand,” she 

said, “ human beings, our little affairs, ourselves 

seem of so little account on a day like this and’ 
in a place like this.” 

He stared at her again. “I daresay,” he 

answered; “but the human things -our little 

affairs, as you call them— have a great deal to sav 

to our enjoyment of any amount of good weather 
and fine scenery.” 
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“Yes, yes, you’re quite right, only— only— oh, 
I don’t know — ” She turned away with a happy 
sigh. 

Mrs. Roberts had taken up her letter and 
examined the postmark. “ It is from Mr. Wend- 
over,” she said to Kitty. “He must be coming 
back — it’s posted in Lisbon.” 

“Wendover the traveller?” Mr. Saxton asked. 

“ Yes ; he is an old friend of ours.” 

“ It must be four years since he went away.” 

“ Nearly.” 

“ He has done a great deal. The Geographical 
will make much of him.” He turned to Kitty, 
with a clumsy laugh— he wanted to show her that 
he was lively. “ You’ll have to come and hear 
him ; afterwards you will be glad to get into the 
country.” 

“Yes — ” she hesitated this time, as if she re- 
membered something that would make it difficult. 

He saw it and considered; then as if to prevent 
any further embarrassment, he put down his cup 
and turned to her. “I’ve been speaking to your 
mother about— about what I said yesterday.” 

“ Oh ! — ” she was dismayed. 

“ I’ve been telling her that it mustn’t make any 
difference — and you must come and see us ; we 
would go to Dulverton and Lynton — it’s beautiful, 
quite as good as Italy — you’d like it.” 

“ Of course we will — if we go to England.” 
She was grateful ; he felt it and was pleased. 
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“That’s right.” He got up. “I shan’t see 
you again ; I start early. I’m going to Milan, 
then on to Genoa, and down the coast.” 

“ Down the coast ? ” 

He nodded. “ I want to go and see an old 
friend ” — Mrs. Roberts looked up, but she said 
nothing — “ and to get to Viareggio ; they burnt 
Shelley’s body on the shore there. I don’t sup- 
pose you ever read him ? ” 

Kitty gave a little cry. “ Oh yes, yes — not all, 
but all I could.” 

He stared at her in wonder. “Well, I haven’t 
since I was at Oxford. Miss Bateson talks a good 
deal about him, so perhaps it will keep her quiet 
if I go there for a day or two, though I never 
thought of it before.” 

“Why should you go because she talks about 
him ? ” 

“ I’ve always wanted to see the places along that 
line. It’s an excuse— and then no one else will be 
able to worry me about Shelley again. I can’t stand 
poetry ; I suppose it’s bad taste. Besides, he was 
an atheist, and the two together — but we won’t 
discuss that. Well, good-bye,” he seemed to 
remember suddenly that he had stayed long 
enough. He shook hands with Mrs. Roberts, and 
held Kitty’s for a moment. “You needn’t be 
afraid ; it’s all right.” He gave her a kindly little 
smile, and went slowly out of the room. 

Kitty waited, listening, till she heard his foot- 
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steps going down the garden and the click of the 
gate. Then, though her mother did not notice 
it, for a moment she seemed to give herself up 
to a happy dream before she said gratefully, 
w I liked him to-day better than I ever did before. 
He’s very slow, but he’s very kind.” 

Mrs. Roberts smiled a little absently and opened 
her letter. It ran : — 

“Well, Madam, — I’m coming back at last. There 
have been many hardships and devilments, but some good 
times and interesting discoveries as well ; but of these later. 
I shall post this in Lisbon. We arrive to-morrow, and go 
straight on to London. When I’ve shed the rags, dirt, and 
dishevelments of the expedition, and lumped a few tons of 
foolscap down containing accounts of what we’ve done, I 
shall get my hair cut, consider my manners, and come out 
to see you. I expect Kitty is a tall woman ; she refused to 
sit on my knee last time; no doubt she will keep me at a 
greater distance still now. Tell her I’ve got a stuffed snake 
for her, and a few implements of torture and death. I kiss 
your hands. — As always, yours to command, 

Francis Wendover.” 

She laughed and looked up at Kitty. “ Mr. 
Wendover says he means to come out and see us 
when he has made himself respectable.” She put 
the letter away in a pigeon-hole of the writing- 
table in the corner, and from the little shelf above 
it took down a volume of Shelley. On the first 
page was written, “ From Jack,” a date, the year 
of Kitty’s birth, and the name of a place in Wales. 
She felt her heart leap once more as she stood 
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reading it, and lived through the hour in which 
she had watched for the postman and seen him 
coming across the field at last — very little he had 
looked in the distance and slow of movement. 
He brought her a white packet tied with pink 
tape. She remembered it well, the look of it, 
the untying of the knot. She had kissed the 
volume before she opened it, for her lover had 
said much of it by heart to her ; she knew what 
she most wanted to find, and stood reading it — 
as she did now; but then, in that long ago, 
she saw the wonderful words in print for the first 
time, and drank in long draughts that gave her a 
sense of a door opening into another world of 
which she stood only on the threshold. Her 
father, good man that he was, had carefully 
edited her English reading ; she had looked up6n 
it as almost ponderous till that revelation came. 
With Italian poets he had not been so particular ; 
in another language he thought she was not likely 
to understand, or to take harm by understanding ; 
but her own tongue might prove a flame strong 

enough to scorch the whiteness of her soul : his 
business v/as to guard it. 

The morning when her book came had been a 
little while before the crash, but a whole lifetime 
before Francis Wendover had first set eyes on her 
at Hallstatt. A corner of his letter caught her 
eye, and reminded her of the long faithful years 
since. “ What nonsense people talk about friend- 
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ship being impossible between a man and a woman,” 
she thought, “ it is quite possible ; and a strength 
and comfort — to the woman at any rate.” 

A few hours later she stood with Kitty on the 
loggia watching the darkness shroud the moun- 
tains, deeper and deeper, while in the grey sky, 
here and there, a star revealed itself for a minute 
and went, then came again, as if it were looking 
down to see whether the earth were ready for all 
the myriads waiting to watch it through the night. 

“ Mother,” the girl whispered, “ I’m so happy— 
I hate myself for it— just after saying good-bye to 
Mr. Saxton— but I can’t help it.” 

“ Has anything happened ? ’’Mrs. Roberts asked, 
in a whisper too ; it was not the time for words 
that were spoken aloud. 

“ I’ll tel you in the morning. You will see 
why — oh, darling, I know you will understand.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


ATISS BATESON met Mr. Saxton on his way 
from the villa, but he looked preoccupied 
and avoided stopping to speak to her. She was 
disappointed, for she wanted to be amused. 
There was no one else at the hotel except the 
Signora Luchino, who had taken to her bed with 
toothache and refused to be comforted, and a 
couple of students from Novara, who could only 
speak their own language. She had done all the 
walks, not once but often, and quite suddenly 
she felt that Cannero had given her all it had to 
give. “ The fact is,” she thought, “it’s time I 
went. If it wasn’t for Mrs. Roberts and Kitty 

I’d start off to-morrow, and why I wait round 
them I don’t know.” 

She was a pleasant little woman ; without being 
very interesting she filled a distinct place in the 
remembrance of those who came across her. Her 
age was a secret well kept by her looks, which 
ran up and down the gamut between thirty and 
thirty-seven. She was slight, and her movements 
were singularly easy ; she had brown hair rather 
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meanly dressed, grey eyes quick to observe and 
often sparkling with humour, and a weatherbeaten 
healthy complexion. There were some lines round 
her eyes, and deep freckles on the top of her 
small but definite nose. Perhaps her mouth, 
which presided over a neat chin, was her best fea- 
ture, for though it was commonplace and the lips 
looked dry and hard, it went easily into a gay little 
smile that showed two rows of even teeth. Her 


dress was always tailor-made, well-fitting and short ; 
her hat, a straw one of the sailor shape ; her shoes 
were thick but shapely ; her hands small and 
brown, and decorated with a few worthless rings. 
She occasionally carried a pair of wash-leather 
gloves, but had never been known to wear them. 
Who she was no one asked nor cared to consider. 


She was Miss Bateson, going about alone ; pleas- 
ant, able to take care of herself, spending her 
money easily but not extravagantly, ready to talk 
to any one who came along, never seeing a snub 
and rarely getting one. She was generally taken 
to be an American on account of her accent ; which 
was a good deal the result of unconscious imita- 
tion of a manner and tone that had amused her, 
or struck agreeably on her ear. <£ It always sounds 
so fresh,” she said. 

“But surely you are an American ?” an enter- 
prising fellow-traveller asked. 

“ I don’t know.” On the last word there was 

the lingering, half-pathetic note for which she her- 
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self had often waited. “ And I can’t see that it 
matters. Americans love English things so much, 
and English people bring so much away from 
America, that it will be hard to say which is which 
soon.” 

“ But weren’t you born there ? ” 

“ This is how it was,” she explained. “ Father 
was English, and went out there and married 
mother — she was an American. He didn’t do 
well, so he broke up home. Father took mother 
to England ; we were there a long time. After 
she died he took us — my brother Darragh and 
me — to Canada. Father died there. Then grand- 
father sent for us to New York. We were there 
a long time, and Darragh took to writing for 
papers. Then grandfather died. Now Darragh 
has gone West and I’m in Europe — shouldn’t 
wonder if we’re both somewhere else before long.” 

“ And you’ve been travelling ever since ? ” her 
listener asked, trying to disentangle the confused 
account. 

No 5 I lived in a boarding-house in Blooms- 

bury till 1 got tired of the people there— students 

going to the reading-room of the British Museum 

every day, scratching up the past, and coming back 

with nothing to say for themselves. They were 

like ghouls and got on my nerves, so I thought 

1 d come off for a bit and have a look at France 

and Italy, and when I got back I took a house to 
myself. 


\ 
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“ And where’s that ? ” 

« Well, it’s a good way from the British Mu- 
seum, you may be quite sure,” Miss Bateson 
answered, “though I just worship the outside ot 
it ; that was why I went to Bloomsbury— w en 
you see it by moonlight, still and grey and dar , 
it looks like the tomb of all the secrets and a 
the greatness that has been on the eart . e ^ 
nowf if you don’t mind, I’ll go for my walk. 
And she thought, as she went on her way, 1 m 
glad I didn’t tell her where I lived ; she might 

want to see me, and 1 don t want her. 

She had come to Cannero a second time no 

only because she liked it, but to see rs. 

and Kitty again. She had often thought of them 

though chiefly with what she would have described 

rectorial i merest. Mr. Saxton’s acquamtance 

she had only made lately. They met at the V 11a 

Elena the day after her amva ; afterwards, seen g 

they were the only two English-speaking people 

at the hotel it seemed natural that they s 
at the note , Gradually it came about 

share the same table, urauua y 

that they went for long walks tog neyer 

days when Kitty was not aval a . along 

flagged of foot nor tongue, though he st ked along 

too preoccupied to give er more ‘ c( . 0 p 

sional monosyllable or a smi e. } 

her chatter was generally supplied by their s 

roundings, .hough 

forth concerning a book she 
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a place she had seen with a fluency, he said to 
himself, that suggested there wasn’t anything else 
left on God’s earth to discuss. This was how 
they had arrived at Shelley ; it was doubtful if 
she had ever read a line of him till she went to 
Spezia, where she had stayed in a pension kept 
by an indigent lady. There, to use her own ex- 
pression, she had ,c struck him,” and become 
infatuated with everything concerning him to an 
extent that provided her with literary excitement 
for several weeks afterwards. She even carried 
about an edition of his works, intending to read 
them, but never finding time before the day when 
she left them somewhere— she thought it was in 
a waiting-room-and they vanished. The last 
embers of her interest in Shelley had been spent 
on Mr. Saxton, but she had no idea he had taken 
her seriously till he told her at the table d'hbte 
that he was going away the next morning to the 
places she had talked about. 

“ J ust because of what I said — well ! ” 

“111 get it over,” he answered, with a gleam 
of humour in his eyes, though he had been more 
silent than usual that evening. “ It gives me an 
excuse to go to Sestri Levante ; an old man lives 
there who was at Oxford with my father. I never 

knew him well, but I should like to see him once 

c • 

I know— it’s a sort of religion to go and see 
some one who knew your father, .though yo^used 
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to think him rather a worry yourself. I feel that 
way about people sometimes. I just hurry and 
get it over. I expect that’s what you’re going to 
do — only without the hurry ? ” 

“ That’s it.” He relapsed into stony silence. 

“ Something’s wrong,” Miss Bateson thought. 
“ I shouldn’t be surprised if he’s been falling in 
love with Kitty Roberts. He can’t expect a girl 
like that to fancy him ; still, one never knows 
what men think about themselves.” 

She came down early the next morning. The 
hotel boy— there was no porter— went through 
the garden with the luggage-truck, the only thing 
on wheels belonging to Cannero ; it creaked 
along the road down to the landing-stage to meet 
the early boat from Luino. ^ hen he came back 
it would be time to go again for the boat in the 
opposite direction. Mr. Saxton’s luggage stood 
ready in the hall, two leather kit bags with his 
initials on the side-“L. S.” She stopped in front 
of them. “ I wonder what his name is ? — daresay 
now it’s Lionel or Leonard— but he doesn’t look 
like either,” she thought. She had her coffee put on 
a table outside, under the wide sun-blind, by the 
window that commanded a view of the staircase, 
so that she might waylay him coming down. 
While she was waiting she looked across the 
flower-filled garden at the lake and the misty 
range beyond, and gave a gasp of satisfaction, or 
she too had a sou no less than Mrs. Roberts, 
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though it was of a different variety. “ Italy 
makes one in love with life — and death a holy 
dread she told herself; then the sound for which 
she was listening struck on her ear. Mr. Saxton 
was descending with his usual deliberation, as if 
he wanted to be quite sure of treading on the 
right portion of each stair. “ You’d better come 
and have your breakfast out here,” she called to 
him. “ You haven’t much time ; and you are 
really going, I know, for I looked at your luggage, 
but no one would think it from the leisurely way 
you take things. I’m always excited at starting 
anywhere ; don’t you ever lose your head at all ? ” 

* No, 1 don t think so. He seated himself 
slowly and ordered an omelette. 

u f ee l that unless you went quicker the 
world would go on without you ? ” 

“ No, I think not.” He poured out some coffee 

and considered the question. “ I told Mrs. Roberts 

that you would get through it twice at the rate 
you went.” 

“ Well now, I wonder. You are going in front 
of me to-day ; but I was thinking yesterday that 
I d be moving too. I went into the salon — isn’t 
it ghastly, like a convent parlour and a waitino-- 

room collaborating ? If it wasn’t for the pianolt 
would be a tragedy — ” 

“Well?” 

“ Some one had been there who’d left The Times 
newspaper ; and when I saw there was going to 
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be opera next week, and that Francis Wendover 
was back from his expedition, I wanted to go 

away that very moment.” • 

“I should like to meet Wendover. Mrs. 

Roberts knows him.” 

“You could tell him that, speak to him, 1 
mean — if you saw him anywhere. 

“ I think not. He mightn t like it. 

“ You can’t tell ; he might be delighted. 1 d 

love to meet him.” . 

Mr. Saxton went on with his breakfast in 

silence. , , 

Through the still air they heard the gangway, 

which was in two pieces, thrown on the landing- 

stage ; it was always done with a loud clatter. 

In imagination Miss Bateson could see t e oy 

waiting with his truck, and the htt e in o en 

group that usually watched for stray passengers. 

The women, with their washing-boards at the 

edge of the water on the left, would be there 

They always were when the boats came in, as 1 

to make the foreground of a picture ; or imme 1 

ately behind them the shore rose steeply and was 

laid out in short terraces of orange trees and trel- 

lised vineyards. She sighed, fee mg a s 
would be sorry to leave the place. But it has to 

be,” she said aloud. . , 

“What has?” He looked up with mild 


surprise. 

“ Leaving,” she 


answered. 


“ Doesn’t matter 
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how well you like a thing or place, the time comes 
when it ends.” 

He took some more omelette and said nothing. 

“ Don’t believe he minds it a bit,” she thought ; 
“ wish I hadn’t said it. If he has any feelings, I 
believe he keeps them locked up so that he can’t 
get at them.” Then she came back to the situa- 
tion in hand. “ It’s made it much better for me, 
your being here,” she said ; for it struck her that 
something polite was due to him. “ I shouldn’t 
have got through those walks alone.” He gave 
her a faint smile ; he was thinking of something 
else. She went on again. “What I shall be 
most sorry to leave is Mrs. Roberts and Kitty.” 

“ They’re nice people.” He woke up a little. 
“ I told them that you meant to ask them to go 
and stay with you.” 

“Did you?” she beamed. “I’ve thought of 
it a good deal, but I’d forgotten I’d said it to you. 
They are the only people I ever wanted, but I’ve 
been afraid to tell them so. Sometimes you feel 
as if there had been a snowstorm between you and 
Mrs. Roberts— at least I do— and though it had 
cleared up, there was a cold space left you couldn’t 
get across. But now you’ve spoken to them 
why, 1 11 try, you may be sure of that.” 

“I told them they must come to Dunster • ” 
he stopped for a moment before he added, “ you 
will have to bring them if they’re with you ” 

“Now, wouldn’t that be delightful.” She 
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opened the bag at her side. “ Look here, this is 
my address in London, in case 1 write and say we 

are coming — you really mean it ? 

« Yes,” he answered uneasily, remembering the 
last two days. Lie had walked hard at intervals, 
but without being able to shake off the remem- 
brance of Kitty’s girlish figure and dark head 
beside him along the mountain ways, it was usually 
turned towards the lake, while her little nose 
sniffed up the perfume of the spring. Perhaps 
Miss Bateson guessed, for she suddenly put a 
leading question. 

“ Do you live all alone in Dunster, or wherever 

• • 5 »» 

it 1S r # „ 

“Yes ; there isn’t anybody else. 

« l wonder you don’t marry.” There was no 
answer. “ Haven’t you ever thought of it ? ” 

« Sometimes ; but I don’t see why a girl should 
want to marry me — do you ? ” He looked up 
rather quickly. 

« Depends on the sort you want. I shouldn t 
think a very young girl would „suit you ; she 
ought to be — well, six-and-twenty. 

« Then she’s a woman.” 

« She’s sure to be that at some time anyhow. 

« I expect she is,” he said thoughtfully ; “ but 
if I did marry at all I think 1 should like it to be 

a girl*” , • , 

“ Now 1 wonder why you think that . 

He broke a roll in two before he answered. 
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“ Well, you see, I should marry the girl ; but if 
it were a woman — why, I should get married.” 

“ You ought to have fallen in love with Kitty 
Roberts.” 

He helped himself to the last piece of omelette 
before he answered. “ I did.” 

“Well?” She couldn’t make up her mind 
whether, as she expressed it, anything had or 
hadn’t happened. 

“ She would probably like a boy better,” he 
said, and drew the butter nearer. 

“It’s wonderful how seriously men take their 
food,” she thought. “I believe at this minute 
he would rather have his breakfast than marry 
Venus on a pedestal.” 

From the left, along the roadway, faintly, then 

nearer, came the creaking— creaking sound of the 

luggage-truck. It was in sight a minute later ; 

the boy pushed it along slowly and in triumph. 

Following him came a tall well-set-up young man 

of two or three and twenty. He was extremely 

good-looking, brown-haired, and kind-eyed, of the 

well-tubbed, absolutely English type, and he walked 

like an athlete. Mr. Saxton saw him on the other 

side of the iron paling that divided the garden 
trom the road. 

. *! * s h°uld say that’s the sort she’d like ” he 
said, and thought of the coming of Lohengrin : 

it. was one °f the operas he had heard last 
winter. 
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The youth entered the gate, went up the steps, 
and disappeared. 

“ He has arrived just at the right moment, per- 
haps.” She felt that it was unkind to say it, and 
tried to cover it up with, “ I daresay he has only 
crossed over to breakfast before going on to Pal- 


lanza. He doesn’t look like the sort that stays 
long in Cannero.” 

“ No, I don’t think he does,” Mr. Saxton an- 
swered, and relapsed into silence. 

He was very tiresome, she thought, why couldn’t 
he talk more ; but she had noticed that English 
people were often stolid and silent before a jour- 
ney. She made another dash at him. “ I’m 
struck with what you said about marriage just 
now ; you seem to have thought about it anyway.” 

“ It’s curious, but most people do at some time, 
whether they accomplish it or not. Why aren’t 
you married ?” 

“ Well, you see, once I was poor. I wasn’t 
wanted ; the man went away and married money. 
I’m ever so content now, and wouldn’t like to 


have my wings clipped. I don’t think men have 
the least idea how much women like being free, 
so many things have opened up for them.” 

He was silent for a minute, then he said, “ You 
are not poor now ? ” 

“ Oh no.” There was a little thrill in her voice. 
“ I’m not poor now ; but there are other things in 
the world besides money. I don’t know what it 
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is I’m looking for, I expect I’ll find out ; some- 
times I’ve felt as if I got nearer when I was with 
Kitty Roberts.” 

“ She’s a dear child,” he was almost tender. 

“ I love them both ; one is lucky when one can 
say that about the right people. It makes every- 
thing different ; giving always does most for one — 
don’t you think ? ” 

“ I hadn’t thought of it that way.” He looked 
at her in surprise. “ I wish we could have talked 
longer, but it must be another time. We shall 
meet again — ” a bell clanged on the lake, he rose 
almost quickly. 

“ My goodness, there’s your boat ! ” she ex- 
claimed. 

At the gate he looked back to give her a parting 
nod, and saw the stranger who had just arrived. 
He had always been in doubt about his own 
things, but this boy’s get-up, from the texture of 
the homespun clothes, that had the comfortable 
look only hard wearing brings, to the straw hat, 
seemed to be just right for the place ; it struck 
him, too, that he had an air of happy expecta- 
tion. With a dull foreboding at his heart he 
turned away. At one angle of the road he could 
see the Villa Elena. Some one was on the bal- 
cony ; he raised his cap and hurried on, thinking 

of the tall slimness of the youth in the hotel 
doorway. 



CHAPTER V. 


ATRS. ROBERTS came down later than usual 
that morning. Outside the drawing-room 
door she hesitated, and listened to the piano, a voice 
was singing low the Solvejgs Lied of Grieg s : 


du kehrest mir zuriicke, gewiss 
du wirst mein,” 


A smile came to her lips. “ He’ll come, he’ll 
come, my darling,” she said to herself. Kitty rose 
as she entered, and went to the balcony. Pres- 
ently she leaned forward and waved her hands to 
the left — presumably to some one leaving the hotel, 
who had looked back. Two minutes later there 
was the faint clang of the gangway — they heard it 
too — first one bit and then the other being thrown 
on board ; they waited to hear it lifted off again. 
Kitty turned and looked in at the room, and then 
once more — though Mr. Saxton did not know it 

at the departing boat, before she went to her 

mother at the writing-table, and knelt beside her 
in the coaxing way she only ventured sometimes, 
when a stronger feeling than shyness possessed her. 
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<c Tiresome thing, what do you want ? ” Mrs. 
Roberts said, just for the pleasure of making a 
difficulty. “ I am writing to Aunt Robin.” 

“ But I want you, mumsie ; let Aunt Robin Red- 
breast wait.” 

Lady Burford’s Christian name was Robina. 
Kitty called her Aunt Robin Redbreast on crucial 
occasions. Mrs. Roberts felt that one was pending 
now. 


Well ?” She looked down at Kitty’s face ; it 
wore the expression that had been on it when she 
came from Andermatt, a year ago. 

“ Mr. Saxton has gone, he is almost at Luino.” 

“ Are you sorry ? ” 

Kitty shook her head. “ I want to be sorry, 
but I’m glad — it’s horrid of me, for he’s a dear old 



“ The insolence of youth,” Mrs. Roberts laughed 
and kissed her. 


Her mother was delightful in this humour, Kitty 
thought, and gathered courage. “ I have something 
to tell you,” she said. “ I couldn’t before— oh, do 
come over here.” She pulled her gently from the 
chair to the sofa across the corner, between the 
loggia and the open window, then took her hands 
and hesitated. 


Mrs. Roberts was afraid to speak ; but she 

thought,. “ Oh, you are beautiful ; no one could 
help loving you.” 

“It’s something of my own— it’s so much to 

i<j 2 
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me — ” Kitty began. “ I knew yesterday when I 
went to the post office and brought back your letter 
—a telegram came for me that very moment. I 
went as if something at the post office knew ; I 
felt as if I were being hurried towards it — and 
there it was.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me yesterday ?” 

“ I simply couldn’t— till Mr. Saxton had gone. 
He’s so kind, I couldn’t bear to do it. That’s 
why I craned my neck to see him leave the hotel 
just now, and was so thankful when 1 heard the 
boat start and saw it going to Luino.” 

“ What was the telegram ? ” 

“ It was from Mr. Kerriston — Harry — he told 
me to call him Harry last year. Look.” She 
pulled it out from a fold in her dress and held it 

up : 

a Am on my way to you A 

“ But what does it mean, what led to it ? You 

might have told me that before.” 

“Mother, it only means this — that we were 
great friends at Andermatt ; we liked each other 
very much— I know we did— but he was going 
back to Oxford. When he went away he said we 
would leave it all— that I was just to trust him, 
and some day — when it could be — he would write. 
I should have told you, I should indeed— it wasn’t 
that I didn’t want you to know, but I couldn’t 
speak— 1 tried, but your face looked so grave— 

f 

( • 
t > 

i 
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Oh, you poor darling, you don’t know ; but you’ve 
been unhappy and sometimes it makes you look 
severe, and I feel as if you were miles and miles 

off—” 


“ And has nothing happened since ? ” 

“ No, mother ; I should have told you if it had. 
I’ve been waiting and waiting. I thought he’d 
forgotten, or didn’t mean to come at all — no, I 
only pretended to think that, but it made me 
miserable. In my heart I knew he would come, 
but waiting wears one out.” 

“ If I’d only known — ” 

“I couldn’t tell you after that first day, the 
words wouldn’t come : there are things one has to 
bear alone.” 

“I know — alone.” 


“ But yesterday the telegram came, and to-day 

he’ll come — I suppose it will be to-day, won’t it ? 

You’ll be kind to him, mother dear, you’ll like 
1 • )> 9 * 
him so. 

“ He’s a stranger — ” 

“ He won’t be — after two minutes, darling. You 
won’t be one to him, he knows all about you — and 
about my father. I told him — ” 

Mrs. Roberts turned quickly. “ What did you 
1 him ? ” 


tell him i 
“ Everything 
have been.” 


I 


could — how splendid he must 


« 

<c 


Splendid — how do you know that ? ” 

I can feel it. And he married you ; it shows 
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that he loved beautiful things— as you do— and 
all best things in the world. I am so glad to be 
your child and his,” she said with a long sigh 
« I’m so thankful.” The deep lines showed round 
her mother’s mouth, the look that Kitty knew well 
had come to her eyes. “ Oh, dear mother, forgive 
me,” she cried, “ and look happy again. I can t 

bear you not to be happy. 

« gut I am,” Mrs. Roberts answered absently ; 

“the life here has been heaven to me. ^1 wonder 

if he is good enough— this boy I mean ? 

“ He isn’t quite a boy ; he’s twenty-three re- 
member,” Kitty said gravely. . 

« l’ m glad he isn’t older— he hasn t had time to 

love any one else first.” 

“ Oh no.” It seemed a strange thing tor her 


mother to say. # „ 

“ You didn’t know him very long. 

« A whole month — longer. We saw each other 

every day. Think how much it counts, mother 
dear, more than if I'd seen him twice a week for 
three months, and I’ve thought about him so 


“One gets to know people better in ones 
thoughts sometimes than when one is with them. 

« Oh,” with a long sigh, “ I feel as if I know 

him better than any one in the world. 


Suddenly, to their dismay, a little figure entered 
—compact and trim, and smiling as usual. Kitty 
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sprang to her feet ; Mrs. Roberts looked em- 
barrassed, for a moment almost dazed. 

“ Don’t know what you’ll think of me walking 
in at this time,” Miss Bateson said ; “ but I just 
had to come, for half an hour ago I made up my 
mind I’d go away this afternoon, and I couldn’t 
without saying good-bye, that’s certain.” 

“ Of course not.” Kitty tried hard to be natural. 

“Besides, I have some news and I thought I’d 
come while it was fresh.” 

“ News ? ” 

“ Well, yes. Mayn’t I sit down for five min- 
utes ? ” She pleaded and, without waiting for an 
answer, settled herself in a basket chair and ad- 
justed her sailor hat. “ It’s rather mean of me 
to tell you, perhaps ; it’s always a good thing to 
put off anything you don’t want to hear as long 
as possible ; but it fits in with something I’ve got 
in my mind, and I can’t keep it back.” 

“We hoped you were going to stay another 

week, Mrs. Roberts said, trying not to betray 

the impatience she felt ; for she liked Miss Bateson, 

and if she seemed cold or distant while she talked 

to her a little smile generally lurked in the corner 

of her mouth, or looked out of her eyes, and 
apologized for it. 

W I was > but it’ll be quiet now Mr. Saxton 
has gone— we had some most interesting talks. 
He s dull of course.” 

“ He’s very kind,” put in Kitty. 
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“ Oh yes, my word, he’s kind and good as gold 
— there isn’t a wrong spot in him from end to end, 
I should say— in fact he’s a dear man ; but he’s 
dull and hasn’t much to say for himself. Perhaps 
it is because when he walks he seems fully taken 
up with carrying himself along ; and when he sits 
as if he were rather sorry for what he would have 
to do when he got up— all the same I like him. 
We were talking about you both this morning at 
breakfast. He wants you to go and see him in 

Somersetshire.” 

“ We’re not likely to go to England,” Mrs. 
Roberts said. 

“ Don’t you ever want to go ? ” 

“ No — 0.” There was hesitation in the voice. 

“ I think one hears one’s own country calling 
sometimes ; I do — only I’m not quite sure which 
it is, for father was English and mother American. 
That’s why.” 

“ It’s a little awkward,” Mrs. Roberts answered 
while her eyes wandered to the acacia trees in 
the garden, they were higher than the window. 
“We are so content here,” she added with a 
tender smile to them. 

“ And it’s too lovely for words to see you — you 
two — framed round by this place like a picture, 
or like a poem that hasn’t got into a book. Why 
you’re only a little way off from the world, yet 
you know nothing about it.” 

“ I don’t think we want to know more.” 

3 
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« Well— but there’s Kitty ? And though you 
are just as young still as you ever will be, and have 
seen more than she has, it s about time you had 
another look round — if you don’t mind my saying 
so. There’s a good deal going on at the works, 

and it’s a pity to miss it.” 

“The works?” Kitty asked. 

“Why yes, places like London and New York, 
they are the works of the world. It often seems 
to me that people think too much about just their 
own lives, and too little about the world, and what 
is doing in it ; but I must get to what I came to 
say. The Signora Luchino has been at the hotel 
three days now.” 

“ I heard about her,” Mrs. Roberts said. 

“ She’s been in bed with a toothache. It’s 
ridiculous for a large woman, as she is, to stay in 
bed with a little thing like that, but still there she’s 
been till this morning. Just now, after Mr. Saxton 
had gone, she came down, and when I saw her having 
her coffee, I thought perhaps a little sympathy 
would do her good.” 

“It was very kind of you.” Mrs. Roberts 
knew perfectly the form that sympathy had taken. 

“Well, she told me she was coming to see you 
this afternoon, and thinks what she has to say may 
be inconvenient. She’s going to ask you to let 
her have the villa again — end of May, I think, or 
before. I’m afraid it’ll be a worry.” She looked 
round at the dainty drawing-room, at the white 
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matting and rugs, the books, and the autotypes 
of pictures they remembered. “ You’ll have to do 
something with your things,” she continued in a 
practical voice. “ I expect they can be stored, if 
you want to come back again, but meanwhile you’ll 
have to go somewhere else ; and I’ve been wishing 
you’d come to England.” 

“I do so long to 
mother, couldn’t we : 
father’s.” She turned to Miss Bateson. “ He lived 
there all his life — he was only in Italy for a little 
while. We are English too. I always think of 
it as home, and hear it calling, as you say you do 
your country.” 

. Mrs. Roberts looked at her with surprise. “ I 
didn’t know you felt so strongly about it.” 

“ You never know what people lock up in their 
hearts,” Miss Bateson said, “especially girls. I 
remember how I used to go right up to an empty 
room at the top of grandfather’s house in New 
York, and have it out with myself when I wanted 
things I didn’t get and knew it would be no good 
talking about ; when I came down again no one 
guessed. I am glad you feel that way, Kitty,” she 
went on with more depth than usual in her voice, 

“ for what I want you to do is to come over and 
stay with me. I told Mr. Saxton so ; you should 
have seen his face light up.” 

“ It’s very kind of you,” Mrs. Roberts began. 

“It isn’t a bit — don’t call it that, for I’d just 


go,” Kitty broke in. “Oh, 
It’s our countrv. and mv 
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love to have you and to show Kitty round. I 
live quite alone. I’ve only one brother, no one else 
in the world belonging to me ; and he’s out West 
having a look round. He thinks it a tragedy 
they’re building cities there ; but places must be 
made for people to live in, there are so many born 
now. He’s a crank and there’s an end of it, and 
perhaps I’m one ; but I know this — I should simply 
love it if you and Kitty would come over and stay 
with me ! ” 

“ But if we go to England,” Mrs. Roberts ex- 
plained, “ I think we should have to stay with my 
aunt in Brook Street.” 

“ Lady Burfield ? Mr. Saxton told me she was 
here once. You’d much better come to me, you’d 
be freer ; relations always want to know where you 
are going, and what you are doing — there’s nothing 
so curious as relations.” 

“Aunt Robin’s not like that,” Kitty interposed. 

“Well you can go and see her, and have her 
to see you as much as you like. But you can’t 
think how happy I should be if you would come 
and stay with me — the house is plenty large enough 
— and I’m all alone — I have been alone since 
grandfather died in New York.” Miss Bateson 
got up. “ I want you to think it over and write 
to me, for I must pack if I’m to get off by the two 
o’clock boat.” 

“You are going so suddenly.” 

“I know, but it’s always a pity to waste too 
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much time considering about things you are certain 
to do. When I saw Mr. Saxton’s luggage in the 
hall I couldn’t help wishing my trunks were there. 
There s a ^reat deal in knowing when to go away 
and I think I’ve been here long enough considering 
the size of Cannero. I love a quiet little place, 
but after a while I feel I’ve got to go on to keep 
myself alive. It’s a rest being here, but one can 
have too much rest— I expect we’ll all find that 
out when we’re dead.” 

“ Why have you stayed so long?” She was 
wondering if Mr. Saxton had been the attraction. 

Miss Bateson turned to her quickly. “ Mrs. 
Roberts, you’ll think it strange, but I believe I 
came here because I wanted to see you and Kitty 
again, and I’ve stayed on because I’ve just loved 
you both. I think you’re like nothing else in the 
world I’ve ever seen. That’s why I want you to 
come over and stay with me; I’d be so happy— 
I’d feel as if you liked me.” 

“ I do,” Mrs. Roberts said, taken by surprise; 
“but I’m not sure that we are going to England.” 

“ We are,” Kitty said ; “ I know we are — I can 
feel it.” 

“Then it’s settled.” Miss Bateson was quite 
pleased. “ I’ll write directly I get back. I’m not 
sure where I’ll be for a few days, but I’ll get to 
Basle to-morrow ; I always think it’s a good p ace to 
make up your mind in— expect I’ll be in London 
by next week anyhow.” She turned to go and 
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stopped. “By the way, there’s the handsomest 
young man you ever saw at the hotel, arrived two 
hours ago. When you hear that, you’ll think he 
ought to be dried and hung up for a schoolgirl’s 
hero,” Kitty prepared to look indignant, “or 
novelists to copy for their books, but he isn’t a bit 
that sort ; he looks just as manly as he’s high — 
which is six feet, I should say — and as if he’d 
been out in the open air a good deal, and didn’t 
think about himse f. I told Mr. Saxton he would 
take his place here. Dare say he is aching with 
jealousy by this time.” 

“ Who is the stranger ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” she made a little cadence of the 
words. “ But he has initials on his bags. I always 
look at initials — sometimes give you a clue.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

Miss Bateson saw the colour mount to Kitty’s 
face and grasped the situation in a moment. “Well 
now — let me see,” she hesitated out of sheer mis- 
chief, “ they are— yes, that’s it— they’re H. K.” 

“ It’s Mr. Kerriston,” Mrs. Roberts said ; “ we 
didn t know he would come quite so early.” 

“Well it’s evident I made a good shot, and 
that you’ll find him very interesting,” Miss Bate- 
son answered unabashed. “ I must get along to 

the post office and tell them about sending on mv 
letters.” 7 

“Oh, do let me go for you!” Kitty entreated, 
reeling that she must escape somewhere into the 
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open. “ You have your packing to do, and mother 
has a letter to go. Is it ready, dearest ? ” 

Miss Bateson hesitated till a comprehending look 
came into her eyes. “Well, it would be very 
kind of you to tell them to send anything that 

comes to-night on to Lucerne— Poste Restante 

and to-morrow to the “Three Kings” at Basle. 
It’s a long way from the station, and I feel more 
comfortable in little cheap places, but I go there 
because I like to look at the Rhine. And you 

might say I’ll wire further when I know what I’m 
going to do.” 

In a minute Kitty had gone, thankful to be 
under the sky, and for a few minutes at least by 
herself. She fled through the garden and the 
cherry orchards and by the narrow ways beyond, 
to the post office, in order to avoid passing the 
hotel. Harry was probably having a late break- 
fast, she thought, and wondering how to manage 
a visit to the villa ; but now that she knew he 
was near and would seek her, the woman’s instinct 
of running away asserted itself. 

Miss Bateson looked after her with a smile. 

“ I’m sorry you’ll have the worry of moving, but 
—well, I won’t say what I think. I’ll tell you 
again, now we are alone, that I’ve liked seeing you 
and Kitty better than anything else in Cannero, 
and if you’d stay with me in London you’d do me 
a real kindness. You can’t think how much I 
enjoy life, going about and seeing places and 
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knowing I can do what I like ; but I haven’t any- 
one to worry over — I mean the worry that makes 
you happy — and sometimes I feel like a waif in the 
world. I wouldn’t if you and Kitty were there in 
the house with me for a bit.” Her voice was 
almost sad. 

“ If we go to England we should like to stay 
with you,” Mrs. Roberts said, and took the out- 
stretched hands ; it seemed as if all the snow had 
melted — and Miss Bateson was satisfied. 

“ But I didn’t say good-bye to Kitty,” she re- 
membered as she stood by the door. “ Think she’d 

come round and say it ? But perhaps she’ll be too 
busy.” 

<c Of course she will — or she’ll go down to the 
landing-stage and see you off.” 

Thank Heaven Miss Bateson had gone at 
last, Mrs. Roberts thought, though her heart 
had warmed to her in the last half-hour. She 
wanted to be alone to think in peace over this 
strange day in which all the years were being up- 
rooted and the life she had clung to so tenaciously 
swept away. The news about the Signora Luchino 
was bewildering ; it had not occurred to her that 
the villa would be wrested from her. She must 
have known that it might be some day, if she had 
allowed herself to think about it, but she had lived 
in the present, wholly content, not daring to look 
forward. And then Kitty and this boy, Harry 
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Kerriston— what was going to happen ? She was 
afraid to think. She put her hands over her eyes, 
and half dazed, rested her head down on the end 
of the couch and waited. 

Thus an hour passed ; one that she remembered 
and looked back upon through all the after days. 
In it a long chapter of life ended. 

There was a sound in the garden beneath, of 
young and happy voices speaking to each other, a 
little scrunching of gravel, as of footsteps coming 
over it. She raised her head, listened for a mo- 
ment, and sprang to her feet. 

Then the door opened and Kitty entered, and half 
hesitatingly, half afraid, a tall young man followed 
her in. The expression of his face was charming ; 
it was impossible not to feel that a delightful 
nature was behind it, perfectly manly, yet modest 
and unaffected. Mrs. Roberts looked at them 
silently for a moment and thought that it would 
have been strange if they had not fallen in love 
with each other. 

“ Mother ! ” Kitty went up to her— she looked 
proud and flushed, and the light was in her eyes. 
<c Mother dear,” she repeated with a little gasp, 
“this is Harry Kerriston.” 

“ How do you do ? ” Mrs. Roberts said, 
prosaically enough, while a blessed sense of relief 
took possession of her ; there was nothing to 
fear from this nice boy. “ I heard that you had 
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arrived,” she added for the sake of saying some- 

telegraphed yesterday — it was very bold of 
me,” he answered. A happy smile looked out of 
his eyes and his voice was just what she expected 
it to be. “I have been wanting to come for 
months.” 

There was an awkward pause while they stood 
looking at each other — the little group of three, 
whose lives had reached a crisis. Then Kitty 
broke in with a happy, frightened voice : “ Mother, 
Harry wants me to be engaged to him.” 

Mrs. Roberts made a backward movement. 

“Oh,” came from her lips, “not yet — ” She 
felt as if the tide were overtaking her. 

“I don’t know what you’ll say, nor how I’ve 
dared to do it,” he said diffidently, “ for you never 
saw me till this minute.” 

She gave him a long, searching look, anxious 
and questioning. He looked back at her and 
thought how beautiful she was ; it went through 
him that he would be proud of her, this mother of 
Kitty— of belonging to her. “It has come so 
suddenly,” she said, “ I heard about last summer, 
but I didn’t think it had gone so far.” 

“ I know,” he answered, in a voice of self- 
reproach. 

“ Are you quite sure that you love each other 
— enough ? ” her voice seemed to be giving out. 

He made a little sound that was more than words. 
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“ And I am quite sure,” Kitty said softly, won- 
dering at the contradiction on her mother’s face 
— the happy, bewildered smile and the anxious, 
almost scared, expression of her eyes. 

“ But your father — your people ?” Mrs. Roberts 
asked, looking up at him breathlessly. 

“There is only my father. He has always 
wanted me to rrfarry early. It will be all right — 
he’s splendid.” 

“ Does he know ? ” 

“ Not yet. I didn’t want to tell him till I was 
quite sure of her, and I couldn’t be that,” again 
his voice charmed her ; “ but I told him I was 
coming out to see you. You needn’t be afraid ; 
he’ll be awfully fond of her.” 

“ You must tell him at once.” 

“I’m going to write directly, if you’ll say it’s 
all right.” 

She looked up at him again and thought how 
handsome he was. “ You’re so young — It was 
only to make time, to prolong these moments in 
which her child seemed to be slipping away from 
her. 

“ I’m twenty-three.” 

“ She’s only eighteen. 

« You were married at eighteen, mother dear.” 

They made such a delightful picture standing 
there, gloriously young and happy, breaking down 
the little fences she raised— while the sunlight came 
into the room under the stretched sun-blind, and 
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the scent from the orange trees and acacias and the 
blueness of the lake, appealing and seeming to 
know — that she wondered if she were awake ; she 
looked at them again to make sure they were 
there, that it was true. A lump came to her throat 
and tears threatened her eyes, but she forced them 
back and slowly a look ot thankfulness broke over 
her face. They were waiting for her to speak. 
“We shall both grow older,” he pleaded demurely. 

She thought of Mr. Saxton’s argument and 
laughed. “ I suppose you will — and I like you,” 
she added impulsively. Her voice was happy ; it 
sounded young — as if she had met her youth 
journeying back. 

Kitty heard it and her heart bounded. “ Mother 
knows,” she thought ; “ what a dear she is.” She 
strengthened Harry’s remark with, “ we shall grow 
much older, you know.” 

Yes, I suppose you will,” Mrs. Roberts an- 
swered. “ It s a pity, for youth is so wonderful — ” 
but still she hesitated. 

’ <C 1 d° I know to make her happy,” he 
urged, in a low, eager voice that was full of tender- 
ness. “ I m not hair good enough for her — or for 

you. She told me so much about you last year” 

he hesitated, then added almost in a whisper, “ and 
about her father too.” 

As if her strength were giving way she went 
aek a step and sat down on the sofa behind her 
I can feel that you love her,” she said, and held 
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out her hands. He took them and hesitated ; he 
saw her eyes, and then — the manner of it was 
perfect — he stooped and kissed her. 

“You must let me love you too,” he said. 

“ Mother, dearest,” Kitty said an hour or two 
later when they were alone, “ do tell me what you 
think of him— that you like him — that you will 
love him ? ” 

Mrs. Roberts laughed at her vehemence and 
looked at the dear face lighted up with happiness. 
“ Yes, yes,” she answered, “I can quite forgive you. 
And love him ? I almost do that already. But it 
has come with such a rush I have no intellect at all 
to-day. Have you been thinking of him, caring 
for him all this time ? Are you sure ? ” 

“Yes, mother, I’m quite sure. There is no 
one like him. 1 should have died if he hadn’t 
come.” 

Mrs. Roberts looked at her keenly. “ It shall 
be— it shall be,” she said passionately to herself. 

“ He has been in my thoughts every hour since 
Andermatt, but I couldn’t tell you after the first 
day, when I was afraid. Oh, I can’t believe it’s 
true.” The sweet lips quivered for a moment. 
“ Will it always be as happy as this ? ” 

“I hope so.” Mrs. Roberts looked down at 
her again and the lines on her face, deep and.sad, 
that sometimes haunted Kitty, showed plainly. 
But they vanished in a moment. “Yes, dearest, 
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yes,” she said. “ It will be — must be — it couldn’t 
be anything else with that nice boy.” 

Then Kitty was radiant again. “But he isn’t 
really a boy ; he’s twenty-three — twenty-three.” 

“ Of course, twenty-three,” her mother laughed. 

When Miss Bateson reached the landing-stage 
she found Kitty there, and just behind her was the 
tall figure of Harry Kerriston. “Well, this is 
nice,” she exclaimed. “I wouldn’t have missed 
seeing you for anything.” 

“ I wanted to come and — I’ve brought some one 
else.” 

“ I saw him arrive this morning. I expect he’ll 
like Cannero.” She put more accent than usual 
into her voice and looked at him with approval. 
The boat had come to a standstill, there were only 
two minutes for adieux. 

Kitty put an end to the hesitation, again with shy 

directness. “Dear Miss Bateson,” she said, while 

the colour came to her face and made her look 

enchanting, “ I want you to know that we are 
engaged.” 

“ I guessed it the moment I saw you together.” 
Miss Bateson was delighted. “Why, you must 

be the happiest man on earth.” She turned to 
Harry and held out her hand. 

“ I am,” he said, and shook it. 

“ She’s lovely.” 

“ She is,” he answered gaily. 
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“ They’re coming to stay with me in London ; 
now isn’t that lovely for you ? And it never struck 
me till this instant,” Miss Bateson added with 
sudden consternation, “ that I didn’t give her my 
address. It’s written down here.” She opened a 
little bag hooked on to her waist and pu led out 
some insurance coupons cut from an illustrated 
paper. “It’s there, Mr. Kerriston, and it isn’t 
much trouble to remember. But I must hurry 
or I shall be left behind. I always carry two 
or three of those coupons about with me ; then if 
I’m drowned or killed on the railway I’ll get a 
funeral and no one the worse for it. You 11 be 


sure to remember it ? Don’t you want to write it 
down ?” for he had just looked at the slip and 
given it back. 

“I’ll remember and write it down afterwards, 
but I’m afraid you ought to go,” he added regret- 
fully : the man by the gangway was waiting and 


making signs. 

“ These boats do hustle. Good-bye, my dear 


Kitty,” embracing her fervently. “Im just as 
happy as if I were going to marry him myself. 

“ I’m not,” he put in deftly. 

“ It was real good of you to come and tell me, 
and now that I’ve seen him, why ’’—she shook 
hands with him hurriedly — “why, Mr. Kerriston, I 
believe she will be as happy as you will. 

“ I hope so— but that’s saying a great deal.” 

They stood on the landing-stage waving their 
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hands in response to her fluttering handkerchief, 
till she was a hundred yards away. 

“ Are her people over here ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t think she has any, she lives all alone.” 

“ What, in Berkeley Square — she must be rich.” 

“ Must she ? ” Kitty said innocently, for all 
localities were the same to her. “ I don’t think 
she knows it if she is, or cares.” 



CHAPTER VI. 


DY a little gentle diplomacy Lady Burfield was 
going to Cannero without her husband. Sir 
James Burfield, knighted by accident rather than 
for any particular merit, had made up his mind to 
celebrate his retirement from practice by a some- 
what professional holiday — to Heidelberg first, 
where he had been a student in his youth and still 
knew a couple of professors ; then on to Lemberg, 
whither a distinguished Polish doctor had invited 
him. The programme did not commend itself to 
his wife, who was longing to escape restrictions 
and had no fancy for German living and academical 
dissipations. Let it be explained that she had not 
met her sedate and somewhat massive husband till 
she was forty, and he fifty ; hence in spite of a 
really genuine affection for each other, they had 
not yet recovered from the strangeness of marriage ; 
and each felt, and hoped the other did not know it, 
that there was sweetness in an occasional spell ot 
freedom. She saw the possibility of one when he 
suggested the cumbrous journey his heart esire 
“ My dear, I’ve been to Heidelberg six times, 
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she laughed ; for she was a cheerful lady and diplo- 
matic. “ I’ve seen the castle illuminated on each 
occasion, and have been duly thrilled at the moment 
when it and the bridge turned red. I should know 
them both upside down on any highway I met 

them. ” 

“It is a charming place in my opinion,” he 
urged, with the slight pomposity of manner that 
characterized him ; “ some of my most agreeable 
memories are bound up in it. I like to think that 
the last one connects itself with you— and our 
honeymoon.” 

“ It would be such a pity for me to disturb it ” 

—she gave him a charming smile — “ to dilute it 

with any other. And, as I say, even before we 

went, dear, — she always called him dear when she 

wanted her own way, and he, unaccustomed till he 

married to anything approaching sentiment (he had 

been the younger son of a prosperous attorney), 

always welcomed the word with a little unconscious 

gratitude “ I had been there so often that there 

can t be an excursion or a beer-garden that doesn’t 

know me ; or a middle-aged man, who was once a 

student, who hasn’t passed me in its streets or 
seen me in its cake shops.” 

He would find it impossible to forget you.” 

<c You would take a high prize for politeness, 
my James. He gave her a gracious smile. “And 

then, Lemberg — why the very sound of it is dull — 
that is, if you are a foolish woman and not a clever 
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man ; it is a place for the learned.” There was 
no doubt about her adroitness. 

“The University is extremely interesting.” 

“ I’m sure of it,” she answered ; “ but they talk 
Polish — or mostly Polish ; I should be dumb. 
Besides, there is an Armenian cathedral there, and 
everything Armenian suggests an atrocity. 

“What is it you want me to do?” he asked 


patiently. . 

“To go all by your lone, my James. Think of 

the dinners you could eat and the beer you could 

drink, with no wife to keep an eye on you or 


shake her head.” 

Strangely enough, this had also occurred to him. 
His particular weakness was easily suggested by 
his amplifying figure ; but his wife had a small 
appetite and a curious faculty for doing without 
food for hours together : it had caused him some 


“ I should miss you, my dear,” he Aid solemnly. 

« Yes, but how delighted you would be to see 
me when you took your way back to— to the top 
of any Swiss mountain you please, dear lord and 
master, where you think it well we should sett e 
down for the summer,” she said, with a. little 
sigh : “ and 1 should like you to miss me. 

Sir James looked at her indulgently again ; she 
had a delightful nature, he thought ; he had done 
well in marrying her, and she was really a woman-he 
often repeated that to himself, though no one had 
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thought of doubting it. There was no nonsense 
about her, no assumption of perfect equality ; the 
very epithet she had just applied to him was pleas- 
ant. She had no sympathy with suffragettes or 
platform antics, as he called them ; her interest in 
politics took its cue from his ; she was intelligent 
but not intellectual. And she knitted a great deal 
—grey stockings usually, they always dangled 
from her needles at one particular length and 
never seemed to be finished (though they were, 
as his legs attested)', he liked to see women 
engaged on feminine employments. Besides, she 
was such a nice-looking woman ; he was proud of 
her, and didn’t wonder that he had fallen in love 
with her after his own slow and deliberate fashion • 
fairly tall, held herself well, neither portly nor 
angular, a kindly face that was thinner in propor- 
tion than the rest of her, a ready happy smile, 
abundant dark hair, sufficiently grizzled to be 

picturesque, and large white hands to which the 
knitting-needles drew attention. 


“ I shall certainly miss you, and am always 
delighted to see you,” he answered, “ and we’ll do 

< • • > , never appeared 

to drive him, he made a point of giving way to 

her suggestions — when it was possible. “ But 
where will you go now ? I shouldn’t be happy 
at leaving you in London.” VV] 

Oh no, James she said in a deprecating 
manner, “and 1 shouldn’t like it without you” 
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She looked up at him and smiled, and wondered 
why his dear head was so fat. “ What I should 
really like to do would be to go and see Helen 
and Kitty.” 

He considered for a moment ; he felt bound to 
do that before giving his approval to a sudden 
proposal, whether he jumped to it or not. 
u Rather far for you to travel alone ? He 
always maintained that, in spite of their courage, 
women could never really take care of them- 
selves : it amused her when she remembered the 

jaunts of her spinster days. 

u Rut we can go part of the way together, and 

be sentimental when we see the Rhine from the 
railway carriage,” she urged; “we shall probably 
be in the restaurant most of the time we are passing 
it, we were before-on our wedding journey. 

She gave him another smile. 

“Ah,” he repeated, with a benevolent one back 

at her, “ on our wedding journey. 

“And you gave me Howells’s novel— it was on 

the bookstall at Bonn— you adroit one— when you 

got out to buy some fruit. , 

He almost purred, for he liked being chatted— 

in not too familiar a manner. “I thougit t e 
title appropriate. Let me see— where was Helen 

Roberts then ? ” 


C< A f TJ/, 11 of off ” 

“Of course, 1 remember. A little place, wasn’t it ? 
-but so is Cannero.” Sir James appreciated size. 
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“ I know ; and they’ve only had Mr. Saxton 
lately — he was rather dull, you know — and that 
Miss Bateson. It would really be a kindness to 
go and see them.” 

“ If you went without me Helen could put you 
up, which would be better than staying alone at 
the hotel,” he remarked thoughtfully ; he liked 
arranging details for other people. 

“ Of course, but I could go and see Carones ; 
I’m devoted to him.” Carones was the hotel 
landlord, a creature with a grey head and short 
shaggy beard. 

“ You really would like to go to Cannero ?” he 
asked after a pause, as if he had been weighing 
the mighty question. 

“ Yes, James,” she answered meekly and waited, 
as if for his indulgent consent. 

“On the whole, it seems to me an excellent 

idea. I don’t think I should care to go there 

again myself ; the living is very fair, but I’m 

not sure tnat it suited me, and I’ve no doubt 

you and Helen would like to be together with- 
out me.” 

She gave her head a little shake, and went on 

with her knitting. “ It would be the best way of 

spending the time,” she said in a tone that implied 

it would have to be got through somehow. “And 

Helen will be so glad to see some one belonging- 
to her.” 6 & 

If I were you, I wouldn’t tell them of your 
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intention ; it would be a pleasant surprise if you 

were to walk in one afternoon. 

« It would,” she agreed, and thought that when 
a man was such an old angel as Sir James he 

deserved to be humoured. 

This was why Mrs. Roberts had no idea that 

Lady Burfield was about to descend upon her. 
When the letter arrived which Kitty posted during 
Miss Bateson’s farewell visit, to which there was 
a hurried postscript— “ Mr. Kerriston has tele- 
graphed to Kitty. He is coming here.”— the 
luggage was being piled on a four-wheelei at the 
Brook Street door. Lady Burfield read it on her 
way to Victoria, and told her husband of it in 
the train. “I’m not surprised,” she said; “he 
was evidently very much in love with her last 

summer.” 

Sir James became thoughtful. “ It s very curi- 
ous,” he said, “ but I had an idea that something 
would come of it, and I forgot to tell you that 
two days ago Sir George Kerriston wrote that he 
was coming to London and would like to call 
upon me — I thought he meant professionally. 
I answered that I was very sorry but I was just 
leaving England. I’ve not seen him for years- 

very odd he should write suddenly. >( 

“ Perhaps he wanted to ask about Kitty. 

“ Quite possible, for he said ‘ my son much en- 
joyed seeing you and your young relation last year 

at Andermatt.’ ” 
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“That’s it,” Lady Burfield answered saga- 
ciously. “ I’m glad I’m going.” She took out her 
knitting, counted the stitches on her needle, and 
was silent for a quarter of an hour. He supposed 
that a stocking was a thing that needed concentra- 
tion, and had too much respect for it to interrupt. 
She was unusually thoughtful during the whole 
journey. Her husband was touched, for he fondly 
imagined that she was anxious about him ; but 
he was mistaken. She knew that he was quite 
able to take care of himself and would enjoy being 

“ What sort of man is Sir George Kerriston ? ” 
This was the next day in the railway carriage an 
hour before they parted at Mannheim, where she 
was to drop him to catch his train for Heidel- 
berg, while she went on to the inevitable Basle, 
to break her journey there, before going over the 
St. Gotthard to Italy. 

“ 1 almost forget — he was not very tall, I think, 

but not bad looking ; he had a long, fair mous- 
tache.” G 

“ Sounds rather nice,” she said absently, and 

regretted it, for Sir James’s moustache was stubbly 
. nd dark. 7 

“ It was a little untidy,” he answered care- 
lessly. “A very young-looking man for his 

age I remember now — with a somewhat severe 
manner. 

“ Severe ? ” She caught at the word. 
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“ Probably it was only manner — he was in India 
a good many years. When his brother died he 
•retired and settled down in Oxfordshire. Surely 
you remember him ; he dined with us shortly after 

we were married.” 

« Fifteen years ago, dear James, and I saw such 
thousands of men, all of them middle-aged and 
most of them doctors— though as he wasn’t one I 
might have remembered— and so many of them 
gave us silver inkstands as a wedding gift he 
did ; but I can’t sort out the givers or the gifts in 

my memory.” 

« By the way, what has become of them r I 

only remember four about the house. 

“ They are in the strong room— there are several 
left. They’ve been most useful, really a comfort ; 

and saved us so much trouble. 

« Perhaps Kitty would like one or two if she 
marries this boy ? He would be an excellent 
match for her. By the way, did you see in the 
paper that Wendover had come back ? 

“ Of course.” 

“ He’s a brilliant man.” 

“ I shouldn’t be surprised if he goes out to see 

them.” . , ir l 

“ I can’t think why Helen buries herself as she 

does,” Sir James said, after a pause. “ She hasn’t 

been to England since we married. 

« Not for more than seventeen years.” Lady 
Burfield quickened her knitting. a It would be 
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better if she came back now. I shall try and 
persuade her.” 

“ You say her husband was a charming fellow, 
but I have always felt that there was a screw loose 
somewhere ; and it’s strange there should be no 
relation but you to look after her.” 

“Well, I’m fairly near — he was my nephew. 
Why should you think there was a screw loose ? 
People die off, in spite of medical genius ; besides, 
we never ran to large numbers in our family.” 
She counted her stitches a little abruptly. Sir 
James had a vague feeling of being snubbed and 
deserving it. He soon recovered, and gave her, 
in a kindly but slightly peremptory manner, direc- 
tions for the continuance of her journey without 
him. She listened with a grateful smile, and 
forgot them the next minute. At Mannheim 
she begged him to take care of himself, and to 
have a really good dinner that evening. Then 
she kissed her hand and waved her handkerchief 
to him from the carriage window, and her heart 
felt as light as a feather as she went on her way 
alone. 

A curious little coincidence happened at Basle. 
She arrived late at night and saw no one. When 
she was departing early the next morning a little 
woman in a coat and skirt and a sailor hat was in 
the hall of the hotel speaking about sending on 
her letters to England. She passed Lady Bur- 
field’s bundle of wraps, ready to be carried out, 
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and her eye rested a moment on the neat little 
liiggage label — 

“Burfield, Cannero, Maggiore.” 

“ "Why ! ” and she bustled up, “ you must excuse 
me for speaking, but I see you are going to Can- 
nero. I came from there two days ago, and I’m 
sorry I left it.” 

“Oh yes, I’m going there; it’s a charming 
place.” 

Lady Burfield was surprised and always ready 
to be amused ; but her train went in twenty min- 
utes, and the omnibus door was being held open. 

The little woman followed her to it. “I’m 
going the other way— wish I’d seen you before. 
I expect you are going to Mrs. Roberts’s ? 

“ Yes— she’s my niece.” Lady Burfield was 

settling herself on her seat. 

“And she’s just lovely ! You’ll get some sur- 
prising news when you see her.” 

“Oh?” She leant forward eagerly, but the 
door was shut. The driver cracked his whip. 

“Tell me at once,” she cried. 

“ For one thing, she is going to leave the villa 
in less than two months, and coming to stay with 
me in London.” 

“ With you— what is your name ? ” Lady Bur- 
field gasped with astonishment; but the wheels 
rattled over the stones. They had started. 
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“ Bateson — she knew me quite well. Kitty — ” 
The rest was lost, for the driver hurried up his 
horses. There was only just time to get to the 
station. 



CHAPTER VII. 

L ADY BURFIELD was quite excited. She 

forgot the news concerning the villa and that 
Helen Roberts was going to London, in fact 
didn’t believe it, and fastened her thoughts on the 
last word Miss Bateson had uttered-" Kitty.” 
Harry Kerriston had probably arrived by this time, 
and matters were reaching a crisis. But it was 
of Kitty’s mother she thought most ; for it was 
astonishing how much she loved her. They were 
only related by marriage, and, as a matter of fact, 
had seen very little of each other ; but she could 
hardly control her impatience during the long 
train journey. When at last she found herself on 
board the boat she walked the whole length of it 
twice, with relief and satisfaction at being so near 
her destination, and stepped on shore at Cannero 
with an elasticity that would have done credit to 
a girl. Then she stood for a few moments looking 
at the place with sheer delight. It was washing 
day ; she remembered it on her last visit, an t e 
surprise of her husband, who had nevertheless 
inspected the result with interest. Once a ort- 
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night a line was slung from tree to tree along the 
lower road ; on it sheets and table-linen and many 
and various garments were hung to dry ; she re- 
membered how white they had looked, how sweet 
they had smelt, and was glad to come upon the 
primitive custom again. She saw her luggage 
being collected on the dilapidated truck, and sped 
along, under the trees, beside the lake, past the 
cafe, where three years ago they used to drink 
coffee after dinner, past the Hotel d’ltalia, with its 
green balconies, on to the Villa Elena. In the 
garden was a profusion of roses and tall flowering 
trees. “ How happy it looks,” she said to herself. 
<c After all, if humanity has its sorrows, the green 
earth offers it compensations.” The remark was 
not her own, though she felt it to be true. It was 
an argument Mrs. Roberts had used in a letter 
long ago, when she insisted that if she was to know 
any sort of happiness again it must be in sight of 
the mountains and where the world was beautiful. 

She unlatched the gate softly : she wanted the 
surprise to be complete. There was no occasion to 
knock or ring, the door stood open ; for in Cannero 
there are few bolts and bars, and no thieves who 
break in and steal. She went softly up to the 
first floor, and entered the drawing-room. It was 
empty ; the little yacht piano was open ; on the 
writing-table letters and papers were scattered 
about — some one had been using it lately. The 
chintzes were fresh and light ; there were copper 
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pots with boughs of acacia in them, and pots of 
native ware full of wildflowers : it seemed ap- 
propriate they should be so housed. “ What a 
charming room it is,” she thought, and sat down, 
as if to take in a sense of the life that was lived 
there, while a little exclamation escaped her lips. 
Mrs. Roberts, sitting in the loggia, on a low 
basket-chair hidden round the corner, evidently 
heard it, for she rose quickly and looked towards 
the room. “Aunt Robin!” She sprang for- 
ward. “ Oh, how lovely ! I believe I knew 
you’d come — and I’ve wanted you so.” 

“ I knew you did. My dear, it’s a perfect joy 
to see you again.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me ? I should have had 
the anticipation. But it doesn’t matter; you are 
here. You came by that boat of course ?” Mrs. 
Roberts nodded to it as it went past the villa. 
“Where’s your luggage ?” 

“ Coming.” 

“And uncle James ?” 

“Gone to Heidelberg alone,” Lady Burfield 
explained, with a chuckle. Then she looked at 
her niece. They were sitting on the sofa— the 
one between the loggia and the balcony— grasping 
each other’s hands. “ You’re looking very well,” 
she said ; “ happier than I have ever seen you, 
and so young, you might be — well — thirty-four. 

“ In six months I shall be thirty-eight : it’s an 
awful age.” 
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“You are as beautiful as ever.” A smile came 
to Mrs. Roberts’s lips ; the elder woman always 
laid traps for it, and knew that a compliment would 
catch it. 

% 

“ No, Aunt Robin, I’m quite ugly now. I 
found two grey hairs a month ago, and there are 
crow’s feet round my eyes. But you haven’t 
asked about Kitty.” 

“ It’s unnecessary,” Lady Burfield answered 
triumphantly. “ Of course the Kerriston boy is 
here ? Where are they ? ” 

“ Gone up to ‘ the other country ’ — they can’t 
be back for an hour or two.” 

“ What a comfort ; we shall get a talk. They 
were thoroughly in love last summer. I thought 
he wouldn’t get over it.” 

“Aunt Robin, they are engaged ! Oh, wait — ” 
There was the fuss of the luggage arriving. They 
heard it creaking up the garden path, and Luigi 
discoursing with the boy. « It shall be taken to 
your room,” Mrs. Roberts said. “ 1 must tell 
them to get it ready, to bring some tea, and 
you shall hear everything while they are doing 
it.” She came back to the sofa in two 
minutes. “They’re engaged, Aunt Robin,” she 
repeated. 

“ When ? ” 

Four days ago now. I can’t help being happy. 
Perhaps that’s why I look young. They’re in the 
seventh heaven ; but oh—” She drew a long 
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breath and almost gasped. “ I haven’t told him— 
I can’t—” 

“ You’ll have to tell him. I should get it over 
as soon as possible.” 

“ I can’t. He shall never know if I can help it • 
neither shall Kitty.” 

Lady Burfield looked up quickly. “ My dear, 

he must, and I think Kitty ought. She is old 
enough now.” 

“ I can’t do it—” She stopped for a moment, 
and then went on quickly in a low, husky voice : 
“Last summer, when she stayed with you at 
Andermatt, when you told me they were beginning 
to like each other, it came upon me almost like an 
avalanche, the sense that I should have to speak, 
that she would have to know, that all her dreams 
and illusions concerning her father had to be swept 
away — she has made him such a hero. That was 
why I hurried down from Trarego and telegraphed. 

I wanted her back before anything definite was said. 
When she didn’t come I wrote to Mr. Godstone. 
He knew Jack ; he has known us all — ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ I told him what I feared was happening — how 
it had come suddenly upon me that, of course, 
Kitty would marry; and that in spite of the 
promise I had given her father she would have 
to know, she and her husband, and the calamity it 
would be to her, the misery to me — ” She broke 

off, and went on passionately : “ It would be torture 

4 
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to tell Kitty. I should feel that I was killing 
something in her.” 

<( Poor thing, you make too much of it. After 
all, he did it on an impulse. It isn t as if he 
had been a really bad man. He had a charming 

nature — ” 

“ It’s the deed by which he will be judged. His 
nature ! Oh, what will people know about that P 
What would they care ? It’s like a potter ; what 
do people know about him when he is dead ? ” 
Her fingers were touching a jar, filled with wild 
flowers, "that stood on a stool at the end of the 
couch. “But the thing the potter makes often 
stays on and on in the world, whether it is well or 
ill done, and stares one in the face.” 

“You mustn’t become mystical, dear Helen. 
You have been reading Omar Khayyam,” Lady 
Burfield said tenderly. “ It’s a frame of mind 
that may lead one anywhere.” 

“ Oh, I’m not mystical. But why should Kitty 
be made unhappy? Why shouldn’t she know 
only the best and dearest of her father, and love 
that ? 

“ My dear, if people do wrong their children 
have to suffer.” 

“ It’s a wicked theory, and I won’t deliberately 
carry it out.” 

“ What did Mr. Godstone say ? ” 

“That he believed in heaping up knowledge of 
what was good and beautiful, and putting the rest 
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aside. If we did that, he said, the whole world 
might be swept clean.” 

“ He is an old idealist ; but I always liked him. 
And he thought that you needn’t tell Kitty ? ” 

“ He said it would be cruel ; that there could 
be no outcome of telling her, except the pain and 
disillusionment I dreaded ; that confession some- 
times became a fetish, a selfish thing, done to com- 
fort oneself at a fearful cost to the one who 
listened, and that he thought in this case silence 
would be the better part.” She stopped for a 
moment, while Lady Burfield stared at her. This 
was a new view of the situation, and she had not 
yet taken it in. “ I often think that what Jack did 
didn’t belong to him somehow,” Mrs. Roberts went 
on, “ any more than an outside scar belongs to one’s 
soul.” 

<c Suppose you told Harry and not Kitty ? ” 

Mrs. Roberts shook her head. “I couldn’t — 
he’s too young, and somehow he is too charming, 
too simple, though he’s manly enough. It would 
be wicked to afflict him with that knowledge, and 
as for telling him only — I don’t want him to have 
a secret from Kitty.” 

“ And if it ever comes out ? ” 

“I’ve thought of that, and I mean to tell Sir 
George. It’s not as if it had happened yesterday ; 
it’s all those years ago — he couldn’t let it make 
any difference.” 

“ Of course he couldn’t.” There was a shade 
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of doubt in her voice. “So many people go 
to prison nowadays,” she said it on purpose, 

“ directors and rich people and people who have 
fads. Of course he may be old-fashioned and 
make a fuss.” 

“ I know ; I’ve thought of that too, but it isn’t 
as if the scandal had been associated with the name 
we are known by.” 

“ It was so sensible of you to change it.” 

“Jack said I was to do that — he thought of it.” 

“ You only knew him at Santa Maria, too, 
out of the season ; and you said there were no 
regular residents — no one at all was there who 
can know now ; there’s nothing to connect you 
with the case ? ” 

“ No.” 

They were silent for a moment, Lady Burfield 
was evidently thinking hard ; then she looked up 
and spoke with decision. “ I can’t see why you 
should even tell the father. I didn’t tell my 
husband, and yet I married him only a little 
more than two years after it — he knows nothing.” 

“ I’ve always been so glad you didn’t — but it 
was not his affair at all, Aunt Robin.” 

“ That’s true.” There was another silence before 
Lady Burfield said again, “ I can’t see why you 
should tell Sir George.” 

“ I must ; I should feel so dishonourable if 
neither of them knew.” 

“ But according to your own showing, my dear, 
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it isn’t what you feel, but what is best for Kitty, 
that is the chief consideration.” 

Helen turned and looked at her. “I know, 
but I want to do the right thing, the straight one,” 
she answered, with the little scare in her eyes that 
Kitty knew so well. 

Lady Burfield considered for a moment. “ After 
all, it’s a very ugly story,” she said. “ He was so 
charming — and such a brilliant boy,” a smile came 
to her face even at the recollection. “ Every one 
knew him, believed in him, trusted him — somehow 
he was always in the midst of everything. If he 
had committed forgery it wouldn’t have been so 
bad — many well-bred people have done that — it’s 
quite a gentlemanlike crime and so easy, a name 
signed and it’s over. I daresay some men were 
hanged for it, when it was a capital offence, 
without realizing they had done anything very 
bad.” 


“Jack didn’t do any worse.” 

“ My dear child he did — they called it embez- 
zling ; embezzling is a horrid word — common and 
vulgar — and then, of course, he made it worse 
still by running away.” 

“ He lost his head — he was desperate.” 

“ But he bolted with somebody else’s wife, to 
put it plainly.” 

“No, he didn’t,” Helen answered quickly. 
The hunted look was on her face again, it went 
to Lady Burfield’s heart. “The papers said he 
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was joined by a lady who crossed by a later boat — 
she Followed him.” 

“ Anyway they were together. He was over- 
taken and tried, the case made a sensation because 
of the details, he was convicted, and died in 
prison.” 

“ Oh, don’t let’s go over it, Aunt Robin.” 

“ I want you to get the sound of it — to see that 
it’s quite possible Sir George may wince.” 

“ But it’s such years and years ago now.” 

“ It is one of the cases that will never be for- 
gotten ; the trial went on so long, for he wouldn’t 
speak.” 

“ He was afraid of other people being dragged 
in. 

“ Who were probably much more to blame than 
he was — so like Jack, always careless of himself,” 
she said with a sigh. “ I shall never understand 
how it all happened, when he had a wife and child 
— nor how he could look at any other woman 
after he had seen you.” 

Mrs. Roberts got up and walked across the 
room. She stopped wearily beside the little writ- 
ing-table, resting the back of her head against the 
book-shelf above it. “ It’s no good not having 
courage to face things,” she said. “ He liked me, 
of course ; he was dear and affectionate, but he 
wasn’t in love with me — as men love women — 
though he married me. I didn’t realize it till 
after he had gone ; but in the years since I’ve 
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learnt to think calmly and to understand it — he 
was infatuated with her, not with me, and he 
couldn’t help it.” 

“ Who was she ? ” 

“ I don’t know. He said it was better that I 
shouldn’t.” 

“ She evidently belonged to the other side of 
his life.” 

“ The other side ? ” 

“Yes, dear, the side that many men have and 
never turn towards their families,” she explained, 
for she saw that Helen, with her limited experi- 
ence of the world, her idealism — had not Mr. 
Godstone helped to bring her up ? — wondered at 
her meaning. “It mayn’t be a bad side or an 
unpleasant one — it’s generally pleasant — but on a^ 
different plane, and they know that a parting of 
the ways will come some day.” 

“He wanted to marry her — they were en- 
gaged.” 

“ Then he would have taken her away from her 
surroundings and put her in his — he didn t want 
always to belong to her set, and instinctively he 
avoided bringing the two together. I hat s why 
we none of us knew her. I’ve often wondered 

who she was.” 

“ I’m glad it never came out.” 

“ It was very clever of her to vanish as she did 
— of course the papers were managed. How did 
you know of his infatuation for her ? 
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“ He told me about her at Santa Maria the 
night before he asked me to marry him.” 

Lady Burfield looked up quickly. “ He told 
you then ? ” 

It may seem incredible that these two women 
who were on affectionate terms had never fully 
talked things out ; but it was so. Of the whole 
tragedy, save what the papers had told her, Lady 
Burfield had known very little. Jack was her 
nephew, but in her spinster days she had visited 
and travelled a good deal, and a young man does 
not give much account of himself to a maiden 
aunt of uncertain movements. She had known 
nothing of his first engagement and of the second 
she only heard just before the marriage. She 
wrote to the unknown wife and saw her for a 
moment when she passed through London on her 
way to Wales with the invalid father, and then not 
again till a message, long delayed, reached her 
from Jack, saying that Helen was near the prison 
at Lewes ; and he begged her to go and see her. 
She went, to find a shrinking girl, with a child she 
seemed hardly to realize was hers, lying on a bed 
by an open window, crushed, hopeless, speechless. 
She had done what she could, but the girl’s one 
desire after her husband had died was to get away 
from every one who could speak to her of what 
she had suffered — from the surroundings that 
seemed to be saturated with cruelty and pain — 
back to the mountains that had no knowledge of 
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the awfulness that had overtaken her and crushed 
joy and love and belief out of her heart. Long 
ago, she had told Lady Burfield, she had gone 
with her father seeking specimens he valued to a 
little place in the Austrian Tyrol. There were 
mountains there too, but nothing else to remind her 
of the joy that had come and so swiftly gone. She 
went there now with her child — sullenly, long- 
ingly, a dumb scared thing unconsciously asking 
Nature for the peace that no humanity had power 
to give her. Lady Burfield heard from her at long 
intervals. Nearly two years later she met Wend- 
over in London, and he told her of Helen, whom 
he had met at Hallstatt ; but they never met again 
till she went to Cannero with Sir James three 
years ago. Then she saw that time had done 
its work — judging from Helen’s silence she hoped 
it had brought forgetfulness ; then it was, too, 
that she realized the strange magnetism of the 
woman she had only known as a hopeless girl. 
Thus some of the details of the tragedy were 
almost unknown to her. They seemed unbeliev- 
able now, as she looked at the beautiful woman 
facing her, at the room with all its evidences 
of refinement bathed in the afternoon light- — 
a bygone nightmare that had no place in the 
tangible world. “What did he tell you?” she 
asked. 

“ He said he had been in love with some one 
else — madly, insanely — those were his words. 
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He had known her first at Oxford ; she had a 
cousin there called Norton.” 

“ I remember once seeing him.” 

“ He did something wrong and was sent down. 
He was mixed up with the Stock Exchange after- 
wards — with all sorts of things. He got hold of 
Jack, who could never believe ill of any one, and 
said he would make a fortune for him. Jack 
wanted money.” 

“ I know, but what did he say about her ? I 
mean before your marriage — at Santa Maria.” 

“ He said — he had been carried away — that she 
was reckless and worldly, dependent on luxury and 
pleasure, but so compelling — no one could with- 
stand her. I remember he laughed even at the 
remembrance of the hours he had spent with her, 
they were so happy. He said ‘she was just God 
Almighty and I was her creature.’ I thought it a 
blasphemous expression,” Helen went on with her 
strange little smile, “ but I’ve understood it since, 
for doesn’t God let his creatures do the strangest 
things — the best and the worst ? One never knows 
when misery or crime is stalking us ; it seems as if 
it may overtake any human being, just as an earth- 
quake may come to these lovely places.” She put 
her hand to her throat for a minute. “ I have 
looked along the misty line of shore beside the 
Mediterranean sometimes, and thought that per- 
haps one summer night the upheaval would come, 
as ruin came to him — on an impulse, in a moment 
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— he told me it did. It seems so cruel that there 
should be no power strong enough to prevent it.” 

“There is, dear Helen, there is.” 

“ Oh no, or things wouldn’t happen as they do.” 

The voice went to Lady Burfield’s heart. “ Tell 
me more — if you can,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“ It was one of the strange infatuations that 
sometimes overtake men. She was engaged to 
him for a time, though he didn’t tell his people ; he 
knew they wouldn’t like it. He meant to work 
them round gradually, he said ; but he hadn’t 
money enough to satisfy her and quite suddenly 
she married a man who had something to do with 
Indian gold mines — he made a large fortune by 
them. She said he had paid some debts for her.” 

“I daresay it was a story — Jack always believed 
people.” 

“ He threw up everything when he heard of 
her marriage and went abroad — ” 

“Oh, that was why — I never understood.” 

“After a time he came to Sestri Levante to see 
Mr. Godstone.” 

“And fell in love with you ?” 

“ Only in theory, Aunt Robin. It s a strange 
thing to say, but all these years I’ve been think- 
ing it over and see quite clearly it was only in 
theory. He used to call me his Madonna of all 
the Ages, because I was fair and knew nothing of 
the world — how should I, living as I did ? He 
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thought it all so simple and poetic — and the places 
were very beautiful. He fell in love with the 
situation and thought he did with me. One day 
we went over to Chiavari and walked about in the 
cathedral together, he and I alone, and I told 
him of the miracle that had happened there and 
brought salvation to a lost soul. He said it 
would be his salvation to marry me. That’s why, 

I think, he did it — for his soul’s sake in a way, 
and because he was charmed by the atmosphere of 
life as it was there. I didn’t understand then, 1 
was so unsophisticated ; but all the time I was a 
girl who was going to be a woman and waiting to 
be loved as a human woman is loved — and that 
love he never gave me. If he had, I could have 
borne these years so much better, but another 
woman was more to him than I — perhaps he waits 
for her now.” She shivered and turned away. 

“ 1 wonder if she cared very much for him ? ” 

“ If she had she wouldn’t have thrown him over 
— she ran away to him, but deserted him when the 
crash came — if she had loved him enough she 
would have shared his prison. They didn’t even 
know who she was. They sent for me.” 

“ And you forgave him ? ” 

Mrs. Roberts shook her head. “ There was no 
occasion. He knew. There was never a moment 
when he was unforgiven.” 

“ What did he say — can you bear to tell me ? ” 
Helen put her hands over her face for a moment 
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as if to bring back the scene, then looked up and 
said in a low voice, as if she were repeating words 
she heard still in her heart, “ He said, 4 Don’t let 
the little kiddie know — promise — promise that you 
won’t — that her father was a thief and a convict and 
died in a prison infirmary before he could even 
expiate his crime by beginning his sentence.’ ” 
“Poor Jack”- the tears came to Lady Burfield’s 
eyes — “to think it should have come to that.” 

“I would rather die than that Kitty should 
know.” 

“ I understand it now — you poor thing. ^ 

“If only I had seen his mother again—” 

“It broke her heart. It nearly broke mine— 
for she was my only sister, and I was devoted to 
her. She was so unhappy at not being able to be 
with you ; the only comlort she had was being able 
to settle a little money on you and Kitty. 

“ It has done a great deal for us my father 

hadn’t much to leave.” 

There was a long pause. Then Lady Burfield 
looked up. “ Mr. Godstone was right. If you 
are a wise woman, my dear Helen, you will shut 
the thing for ever out of your life. It was over 
and finished before you were two-and-twenty 
before your girlhood ended — look upon it as a 
dream, a nightmare ; love him for the good da)s 
you had at Santa Maria and in Wales, for I sup- 
pose you had some good ones there too ? ^ 

“ Oh yes, and he was an angel to my father. 



no 
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“ He was an ahgel to every one ; and angels 
have fallen as well as men — but just as now he 
forgets all the tragedy of his life, forget it too. 
You have your child ; she is going to be happy, and 
happiness may come to you — in many ways. Take 
my advice, dear ; I see it plainly, now that we have 
gone over it — say nothing to Sir George.” 

“ He ought to know ; besides it would safe- 
Kitty.” 

“ Wait till you see him, at any rate ; then 
decide. By being silent you may wipe it all out 
for ever — except in your own memory. I begin 
to think it would be cruel to speak of it to any 
human being.” 

“You think that?” Mrs. Roberts was almost 
startled. 

“ Cruel, and even dishonourable,” Lady Bur- 
field repeated firmly. She waited ; there was a 
long silence broken only by the sweet cracked 
sound of the church bells ; it was nearly five 
o’clock. “ My dear, what are you going to do ? ” 
she asked at last. 

“ I don’t know — I must think it over.” Then, 
as if she could bear the tension no longer, she 
almost entreated, “Let us forget it for a little 
while, for you have come and those two dear 
things are together — they’ll be here directly 
clamouring for their tea. Thank Heaven they 
have at any rate had four good days — it’s some- 
thing, Aunt Robin. If it can only go on — ” 
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“ It lies in your hands,” Lady Burford 
answered. 

And then Luigi came in with the tea apparatus, 
which has helped many a woman through a 
difficult hour. Mrs. Roberts felt that it gave her 
a respite now. With desperate resolution she put 
away all thoughts and considerations that had per- 
plexed and distracted her, and looked up with a 
sigh of relief, and forced a smile to her lips. 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

“There was a thinker who put it differently,” 
Lady Burfield said. Mrs. Roberts stopped with 
the spoon tilted over the little silver caddy, to 
listen. “ He said, c Let us take hands and help, 
for this day we are alive together.’ ” 

“And you are here,” her listener said tenderly, 
and having attended to the tea leant forward to be 
kissed. 

“Any one could love her, Lady Burfield 
thought, just as Mrs. Roberts had thought it of 
Kitty. U I wonder if I' rancis \\ endover is a fool, 
or whether she can’t care for any one else, and 
then she said, “ Do you know that Mr. \\ endover 
is back ?” It escaped her before she knew it. 

“Yes, I wrote to him about Kitty.” 

“ Oh,” it was something to know that, Lady 
Burfield thought, and to cover up her previous 
untactful remark she went on with unnecessary 
vehemence. “ And now, tell me if it s true t lat 
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you are giving up the villa and going to stay with 
Miss Bateson in London ?” 

“Why, yes” — Mrs. Roberts was surprised — 
“but how did you know?” She broke into a 
happy laugh when she heard. 

Then up the garden path there came the sound 
that she had listened to first four days ago — it was 
like music to her — the sound of footsteps and 
happy voices. “ Here they are,” she said. 

They entered laughing for joy. “ Aunt Robin 
Redbreast,” Kitty exclaimed, “ we knew you were 
here. We met Signor Carones, and he told us 
he had seen you ; it’s too beautiful of you.” 

“ Kitty dear ! ” Lady Burfield held her close 
for a moment ; then she turned to the young man 
beside her and realized his handsomeness, his many 
inches, and the expression on his face with pride 
and satisfaction, for was he not going to be her 
great-nephew ? “ My dear — Harry — ” 

“ How do you do, Aunt Robin ? ’ he said 
demurely. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


A FTER all, Miss Bateson went straight home 
from Basle. Now that she knew of Kitty’s 
engagement she felt certain that, combined with 
the fact of the Signora Luchino’s desire for ^ the 
villa, it was only a matter of weeks before Mrs 
Roberts and Kitty were in London, and she wanted 
to look at the house in Berkeley Square from the 
hostess point of view. It was one of the smaller 
houses, furnished simply and in excellent caste , or 
Harry had been quite right in saying that she was 
rich, and Kitty in thinking that if it were so she 
cared little about it. There were times wnen she 
almost forgot it, and abroad she made no sign 
other than a pleasant ease regarding money that 

only seemed like the ease of a peison wi 
sufficient income for her needs, t er ugga b e w* 
always of an economic description, e\en ^ ia 7’ 
any flaunting of affluence never occurred tc > her , 

she travelled second class, avoide as 1 ' 

places and large hotels, or if she went o 

was to see rather than to be seen. 

come when her habits were formed ; she oni) 
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gradually realized that luxuries were within her 
reach ; she cared nothing for finery and smart 
society ; and had grown accustomed to the indiffer- 
ence of people to her only moderate attractions. 
She had probably known, since every woman has, 
sentimental longings and little vanities ; but she 
had shaken them off, or time had quenched them, 
and her happiness did not depend on human beings. 
Her grandfather had died when she was eight-and- 
twenty ; till then the trammels of relationship, that 
gave her little compensating affection, had tied her 
down. After his funeral it was found that by a 
fluke he had made a fortune in the last years of 
his life and left it equally between his two grand- 
children. The chief feeling it brought them was 
a keen sense of freedom. They could do as they 
liked ; there would be no more snubs, or restric- 
tions, or implied reproaches of the mother’s Eng- 
lish marriage and their father’s improvidence. 
No more obligation on Darragh’s part to do 
journeyman work when he wanted to think out 
things for himself ; and for Elsie, as she was 
called, though she tried hard to grieve for him, 
and did to a moderate extent, there was no longer 
the testy, niggardly old man to look after, who 
never failed to let her know that the services she 
gave him in household matters could have been 
gained more cheaply from a stranger. There had 
been good hours, good days, there are compensa- 
tions in most lives, but the irritations and draw- 
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backs had outweighed them. They wanted to be 
mournful, and reproached themselves for their 
secretly rejoicing hearts ; but the fact remained 
and bewildered them. 

“ What will you do she asked her brother. ? 

“ I shall go off West,” he answered. _ “ Don t 
you worry about me. I shan t be making signs, 
but some day I’ll turn up. What will you 

do 

“ I’ll go to Europe first, and think it over there ; 

one thing I just long to do is to travel, yet I don t 

want to go out West — I want Europe. 

And so they parted, with a little ache on her 

side, but she kept it down ; without much regret 
on his — he was too full of dreams for sentimen . 
Once on board ship the knowledge that she could 
do absolutely as she pleased almost overwhelmed 
her. “ Glad I’m not on dry ground, she thou ht 
“ believe I’d wear all my shoes out walking ov 
it, just because I couldn’t keep still. There was 
one determination she made, thoug uncons y , 
she was alone and would remain so, an 
should be in a position to discuss her affans, to 

criticise her, to give her advice. n .hoarders 

bury boarding-house none of her e o - ^ 

had the least idea that the live y 1 
whose surface curiosity was never un rien y> 
would talk to them and know them up to a certa, 
point and no further, was a r.ch woman who had 
lately come by her own. After a time they 
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got on her nerves — those grave, lean, grubby- 
looking students — the sameness of their lives and 
interests, their limitations, their everlasting burrow- 
ing in books ; the gloom of the London winter, 
and the monotony of the boarding-house food, 
became unbearable. She thought of the New 
York sky, of the exhilarating air, of the quick 
throbbing pulse of humanity, of the work that was 
done out in the open. “ But I don’t want to go 
back,” she said to herself; “it’s something else I 
want — some place to fit into — wonder where it 
is?” Just as Kitty had, and yet differently, she 
felt that her portion of life was not enough. It 
was no cry ot vanity or greed, but an indefinite 
longing — probably every human being knows it 
at some time — to be identified with the mysteries 
and the working of the world. She thought of 
the voyage across the Atlantic, of the high winds 
that swept past, and the great waves that seemed 
to leap at her ; she had felt as if they were full of 
knowledge. Suddenly — this was in the boarding- 
house — it was as if the memory of them had sug- 
gested a solution of her perplexity — there came 
back her old desire to travel ; she had allowed 
it to lie dormant for a time, but half a dozen 
European countries were waiting to be discovered. 

She said good-bye to Bloomsbury, and lived 
the most wonderful time of her life wandering 
through beautiful lands, charmed and delightec^ 
happy as a bird, talking with every one who would 
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let her, as naturally as a sparrow chirps, and for- 
getting them the next minute ; all but Mrs. 
Roberts and Kitty— they stayed in a quiet recess 

of her memory. 

She went back to England, at the end ot many 
months, but not to Bloomsbury-to an hotel in 
Dover Street ; for she was growing more sophisti- 
cated, and knowledgeable as to the power ot money. 
She had learnt from people she met by the way the 
right places to go to; gathered hints of tungs t at 
could be done ; she was beginning to feel adventur- 
ous. She determined to take a house, and sat c. own 
to consider what manner of house she wanted, 
must have trees near it, and be in the midst ot hte. 

I want it to be the best life in London this time 
and to see what comes of it.” The fashionable 
agent to whom she went, misled y -er a PP^ 
ance, made suggestions of Bayswater an ano 

Gate. She shook her head. Then P aSMI G 

over as an impossibility, he mentione « 
in Berkeley Square. She pulled him up. > 

now, I’d like to hear about that, . 

was a surprise, no less than a h-‘ sson > t0 1 , . 

that within a week she had bought a lease of «t 
Her wit, and an excellent upholsterer, h t 
to make it not only comfortable but farming, and 

acquaintance,. and , "“the" ini'ro- 

evening parties, building up ntr 
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ductions that are easily given to a woman who is 
obviously rich and lives alone. But though she 
was amused and a pleasant hostess, she made no 
friendships ; she was lonely and dissatisfied. “ I 
don’t care one bit for the people who come here, 
eating and drinking and caring for nothing at all. 
I don’t want to know them, and I won’t ; I’ll shut 
it up and go away,” she said to herself, before her 
first London season was over. “I’ll go abroad 
again and think it out.” Then she remembered 
Mrs. Roberts and Kitty ; they seemed to be wait- 
ing, to beckon her. “ I believe I want to see 
them,” she said wonderingly. “Anyhow, I’ll 
come back that way — it’ll be a good thing to bring 
them home in my thoughts.” 

So she set forth, once more quite alone, with 
only Bogey, the coloured servant who had known 
her all her life and was still called by the name 
she had given him as a child, to see her off: she 
had sent for him when she took her house. 

Again the sense of absolute freedom, the com- 
fort of never attracting attention, of going where 
she pleased, of having no obligations of any sort, 
enchanted her. She wandered about the Continent* 
restless and amused, getting enthusiastic occasion- 
ally on various subjects — about Shelley at one time 
and Cavour at another— dropping them, and for- 
getting. All the time, in an undefined manner, she 
was steering for Cannero, and when she arrived 
there at last she liked it even better than before. 
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cc Something’s right with this place, she thought, 
cc and I’ll come whenever I m tired or sick of the 
world, and don’t want to hear people talk or see 
them do silly things. Why, it s like a landing 
on the staircase up to Heaven. I m glad to be on 
it — though I expect I’ll want to go down after 

a bit.” 

It was not until the second day that she went 
to the Villa Elena. It took courage to go at all, 
for she had only known its tenants slightly ; she 
wondered if they would even remember her, or take 
her going amiss; for of course they had no 1 ea 
of the impression they had made upon her. en 
she saw them she held her breath. For some reason 
she could not define her heart reached out to them. 
They were not gushing-Mrs. Roberts was almost 
cold. “ She’s kind— but it’s the kindness of moon- 
light,” she said to herself. Kitty, who had grown 
up since her last visit, looked at her with soft, 
dark-lashed eyes that seemed to be troubled, and 
her manner was a little absent. ‘ But 0 b ls ^ 

Bateson said to herself, “ I felt as if wan e 
take her in my arms and kiss her. I on t no 
what it is about these people, but t ey are ju 
fascinating.” They stole more and more into her 

thoughts, till, without knowing it, sie a 
affection for them that became, in a ea Y> 

S3 rns 

minutes, when Mrs. Roberts warmed to her as 
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saw the expression on her face — the capacity for 
love, the longing — just as one sees sometimes a 
wonderful picture one has passed many times, and 
only realizes its beauty in the hurrying moment 
when it is no longer possible to stay and con- 
template it. The little incident on the landing- 
stage before her departure put a crowning touch to 
Miss Bateson’s feeling for them. She went on her 
way possessed of the idea that the one thing in life 
was to have them staying in her house. This was 
why, when she met Lady Burfield at Basle, in the 
couple of minutes at her disposal, she hurried out 
the fact that they were coming, rather than, as 
most women would have done, the news of Kitty’s 
engagement. 

She gave a sigh of relief at the tranquillity of 
her home when she reached it. The mournful, 
faithful grin of Bogey was the solitary welcome 
that awaited her ; but she looked at her house with 
fresh interest, and congratulated herself on possess- 
ing it. No one had ever slept in the spare rooms. 
She went to them and tried to make up her mind 
which should be allotted to Mrs. Roberts and 
which to Kitty. She thought of the friends who 
would possibly come to see them. Francis Wend- 
over— she knew that he was one— and Mr. Saxton, 
and Sir James Burfield, whom, never having set 
eyes upon, she took to be learned and formidable. 
At this point she went into the library and stood 
contemplating the beautifully bound books. “ It 
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will take years to get them shabby,” she said regret- 
fully. “They will despise me and think I’ve never 
read a thing. I ought to have bought them at a 
second-hand place. I think I 11 buy some old ones 
now and put between. I’d leave the windows open 
all night to let the London fog in on them it 
would take off the gilt— only I’d feel so cruel ; but 

something will have to be done. 

From Paris she had written to Mrs. Roberts, 
telling her how much she rejoiced at Kitty s engage- 
ment to “ that lovely young man (Harry made a 
face when he heard it), and how she had met Lad) 
Burfield and felt herself to be a real friend of the 
family, and they were to make haste and come to 
her as fast as possible. This was as near to a 
sentimental letter as she could get and answered 
very well ; for Mrs. Roberts smiled when she read 
it, and, knowing that Miss Bateson couldn’t be 
poor and so find visitors a burden, she felt that it 
would be a pleasant excitement to stay with the 
kind little woman. She wrote and told her that 
since Lady Burfield arrived it had been agreed that 
when they left the villa they would go to England 
and accept her hospitality, for a little w n e a 

any rate. . »*• 

But this letter was still on its way when Miss 

Bateson walked home from ordering a atci 
old books to leaven the newness ot her library, 
and, letting herself in with a latchkey, sat own 
on a carved bench by some tapestrv , an oo 
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round the pleasantly furnished hall. She shook 
her head, and thought how queer it was that this 
should be her home — that everything in it was her 
own property. “ Doesn’t seem though as if I’m 
the right person to be here,” she thought, “or to 
have it. It’s lovely, but I feel like a stranger 
walking about the house — as if it didn’t want to 
know me. Don’t care if it belongs to me twice 
over, I don’t feel to belong to it. Perhaps it will 
be better when they come.” 

There was a double knock. The hall was of an 
irregular shape. She drew back so as not to be 
seen when the door was opened. She put her 
finger to her lips when Bogey passed her on his 
way to open it, and shook her head. 

“ Is Miss Bateson at home ? ” she heard a man’s 
voice say. 

Gloomy and laconic, Bogey answered, “ No.” 

“ Is she in London ? ” 

Bogey was a willing but doubtful liar, and 
answered, “ I don’t know.” 

“Why, I know that voice,” Miss Bateson said 
to herself, and, remembering, darted forward. 

“ She’s here,” said Bogey, without turning a 
hair. 

“Mr. Saxton!” she exclaimed. “Well, now, 
isn’t this nice.” 

He was phlegmatic as usual. “ I wasn’t sure if 
I was right.” He gave a furtive glance at the 
evidences of wealth. 
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“But you are — -just as right as anything. I 
thought you were in Italy still ; didn t think you 

were in London, anyway.” 

« I got here yesterday,” he explained, and fol- 
lowed her into the morning-room on the ground 
floor. There was a log fire crackling and blazing, 
for the English spring was chilly. She indicated a 
chair, but he remained standing, evidently nervous, 
as if he felt he ought to apologize for coming. 
She seated herself on a couch, pulled some si k 
cushions to her back, and rested against them. 4 I 
declare it’s too funny to see you here in London, 
she said, wondering what was the matter with his 
appearance. Something was wrong with his clothes, 
she thought ; but they had always been a litt e 
heavy to the feminine eye. He wore a frock coat, 
a ponderous necktie ; he had carried in his ta 1 at 

and put it down beside him. 

“ I came to ask if you would care to go to the 

Royal Institution to-night, he explained. ic 
son, who was to have talked, has been taken su - 
denly ill, so they’ve got Francis Wendover to take 
the Friday night— it seems he made ^some dis- 
coveries he can speak about that ^ won t inter ere 

with his paper to the Geographical. . „ , 

She rose to her feet. “Id just love it, she 
exclaimed. “Do you mean you can get me m. 
I’ve been wondering what to do, for I con t now 
any of the members, and didn t see any way o 
getting there. I went this morning to inquire it 
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anything could be done, and the old man in the 
hall, with brass buttons on his coat, seemed to 
think I was foolish— perhaps he was right.” She 
said the last words with the occasiona mournful 
note he remembered so well at Cannero ; it attracted 
him more than anything else in her. 

“It will probably be very full. We ought to 
get there rather early.” 

“I’ll go and get ready now, if you like — this 
very minute.” 

“It doesn’t begin till nine o’clock,” he said, 

pleased with her eagerness. Then slowly and 

doubtfully he added, “ We might have had some 

dinner at— at Verreys Mr. Saxton was evidently 

unacquainted with the newer places, and cast 

about in his mind even to find an old one “but 

I have to dine with a man at the Royal Societies 
Club.” 

“ Well, you might come here — the man too ? ” 

He shook his head. 

“ Anyhow, you must come some other night ” 
she said. 6 ’ 

He considered for a moment before he answered 
“That will be very pleasant. Who lives here?” 
he asked, with an air of wonderment. 

“Why, I do, of course.” 

“ By yourself? ” 

“ m y self - That’s why I wanted Mrs. Roberts 
andy Kltty_the7 ^ COmin S>” she added triumph- 
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“ I didn’t know you were rich.” He looked at 
her with mild surprise. 

“ I’ve half grandfather’s money. Darragh— 
that’s my brother — has the other half. I don t let 
people know when I go away. They expect you 

to do things that worry.” 

“ That’s true,” he said, as if it were a pro- 
found discovery. Then after another moment ol 
deliberation he asked, “ Have you heard from Can- 


nero yet ? ” . 

“ Why, no ; but ’’—she hated to give him 

pain — tc I expect you know about them, don t 
you ? ” 

He mistook the reason of her hesitation. “ About 
the father ? n 

“What about him?” she asked quickly. “I 
never heard anything.’ 

« I didn’t know him,” he answered calmly ; but 
the colour came to his face, up to the top o^ his 
head and showed through his scanty hair. e 
died a long time ago. I heard of him the other 

day— that’s all.” , , 

« Did you go to Sestri Levante to see that old 

friend you spoke about ? 

« He wasn’t there— they thought he was at 
Levanto. I went there too and missed him again 
but I saw some curious frescoes at the Hotel 
Nazionale, and an old woman lived there who had 
a portrait of Mrs. Roberts when she was a girl. 1 

saw it hanging up.” 
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“Well, now, wasn’t that curious? I suppose 
she lived there ? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose she did — ” He stopped as if 
he half regretted mentioning it — “ before she was 
married,” he added, and went on quickly, “ 1 saw 
Viareggio and Spezia, so I know all about Shelley 

now.” He smiled, to show that the remark was 
humorous. 

“ Think of your caring so much as all that ! ” 

/ £ I didn’t care at all, but I wanted to get it over. 
Viareggio is a wretched place, but I saw the Carrara 
mountains, so I forgive you. All the same I shall 
be glad to see Somersetshire again.” 

“Believe you think it’s equal to Italy.” 

“ I do,” he answered with conviction. 

She laughed and showed her white even teeth. 

Isn t that nice of you ? I do like people who care 

for their own — whatever it is. I dare say it’s as 

beautiful as you think,” she added generously ; 

“but every place is if you come to think of it) 

except where builders and people have spoilt it — 

that s what Mrs. Roberts thinks. I never knew 

any one who had so much love for the world. 

Somehow it brimmed over her heart and got into 

mine too. I never thought much about it till I 
knew her.” 

He looked at her a little bewildered ; this sort 
of talk was not much in his way. “You’ve not 
told me about Kitty ? ” he said. 

“ Well, you remember that good-looking young 
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man who came the last morning you were 
there ? ” 

“Yes ?” He looked up and waited. 

“It seems he came to see Kitty, and— well— 


they’re engaged.” 

There was a moment s silence before Mr. Saxton 
asked in a detached manner, “ W ho is he ? 

“ He’s called Harry Kerriston.” 

« I wonder if he’s the son of Sir George Kerriston 
—it would be a good thing for her.” He con- 
sidered again for a moment before he added . 
“ I’ m sorry for the mother ; I don’t know what 
she’ll do. He’s a good-looking youth ; I hope 
he’ll be good to her.” He stopped and considered 
again. Then abruptly, as if roused from a reverie 
he got up. “ I wonder if Kerriston the father, 

mean— will like it ? ” he said. 

“Why shouldn’t he? You are fond ot her, 

aren’t you ? ” c . 

“ Yes, poor little thing, I am very fond ot her. 

But I heard about him the other day ; he has only 

this one son, and expects him to do a goo ea . 

He means him to go into Parliament in a year or 

two, and has been worrying round to get ini a 

private secretaryship meanwhile. Did you say t a 

Mrs. Roberts had decided to come to England . 

Then she told him how the Signora Luchino 

wanted the villa again in six weeks time and or 

her own successful interview with ^ Mrs. o er s. 

“ And now that Kitty is engaged, she said, 1 
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shouldn’t wonder if they come quite soon ; they’ll 
want to buy clothes if she is going to be married, 
and she’ll have to go round and see his relations.” 

“We must do what we can; I don’t think they 
have many friends of their own.” 

She noticed that his manner in speaking of 
them had altered. It was grave, almost depressed. 
“Wonder what it means ?” she thought when he 
had gone. “ Perhaps he’s found out that they are 
poor. Doesn’t matter if they are ; I’ll give her 
things.” 

She walked to the Royal Institution with a 

cloak over her evening dress and a lace scarf on 

her head, for her still occasionally frugal soul 

would not allow her to take a cab for the few 

minutes’ walk to Albemarle Street. Besides, it 

was dark, so no one could see her. The air was 

soft, she felt light of foot and heart, and a curious 

satisfaction came over her when she saw the long 

string of carriages setting down listeners for Francis 

Wendover. “ It’s in my blood,” she thought, “ the 

worker’s blood. I like to see them flocking to 

hear a man who has done more than they have. 

He s done what we’re doing in my country 

seeking, working. We are eager. We haven’t 

deep roots yet, but we are spreading over the 

earth, like ivy over the oak trees, and we’ll be 

like it, strong and green, when they are dead and 
falling.” 

O 

Mr. Saxton was watching for her in the entrance 
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hall. They went upstairs and found places far back 
under the gallery. They were early, but the small 
dreary-looking theatre was already nearly full. A 
few moments later it was crammed. As the white- 
faced clock pointed to nine a little procession walked 
in from behind the lecturer’s place. The “bald old 
gentlemen,” as Miss Bateson called them in her 
clear low whisper, were Presidents or distinguished 
Fellows of learned Societies ; the old man with 
high shoulders, who took the chair, was a savant and 
looked apologetic for being also a duke. They 
seated themselves in the front row of chairs, all but 
Francis Wendover, who was left standing at the 
table. He was a tall man, well knit, and “just as 
thin as a broomstick,” Miss Bateson said to herself. 
A sunburnt, weather-beaten face with deep lines on 
it — lines that, together with the mouth, only half 
hidden by the long, brown moustache, suggested 
endurance and good humour ; kind, deep-set eyes 
overhung by a broad, furrowed brow, they looked 
like slits sometimes, but they were very blue and 
laughter loitered in them. The eyebrows threatened 
to be shaggy when he was older ; his hair was 
darker than the moustache, and thick and strong. 
He looked about forty-four, and like a man who 
had wrestled with hardships, enjoyed them, and 
come out of them quietly and triumphantly 
though not without anxiety. His voice, when he 
began to speak, was low and deep, and carried 
extraordinarily well. There were moments when, 
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telling of difficulties in the way, he did it modestly 
enough, it degenerated into a growl of amuse- 
ment that delighted his hearers. Altogether it was 
a personality and a voice that commanded attention 
and liking. 



CHAPTER IX. 


VX^HEN Francis Wendover had finished, a 
* * privileged few went up to the rooms, 
occupied in old days by Dr. Tyndall, where (as 
he used to do in the lecture season) his successor 
sometimes gathered a small distinguished company 
after ten on Friday nights. The rest took them- 
selves sedately away — a Royal Institution audience 
is always sedate. At the bottom of the staircase 
Miss Bateson discovered that she had lost the lace 
she wanted to tie round her head for the short 
walk home. 

u What have you done with it? Mr. Saxton 
asked wearily ; he had been preoccupied all the 


evening. 

“ I expect I left it on the green baize rail at my 
back,” she answered. “ I do think a woman who 

forgets things is a nuisance.” 

He gave her a wintry smile. “Wait here while 
I look for it,” he said, and went slowly up to the 


theatre again. 

She made her way through the dispersing crowd 
towards the fireplace in the hall. Near it, standing 
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at a desk, watching the people descend, was the 
old man, evidently a servant of the Institution, 
who had told her with pained surprise that morn- 
ing that it was not possible to gain admission to 
the evening discourses by payment at the doors. 
He had a letter in his hand, and waited till a 
somewhat preoccupied -looking elderly man came 
down. 

“ Sir George Kerriston ? ” he asked, going up to 
him. 

Miss Bateson cocked her head and listened. 
The energy that had flagged in Mr. Saxton’s 
company came rushing back. 

“ That is my name.” The manner was a little 
testy. 

“A messenger brought this just now, and said 
it was to be delivered to you immediately, Sir 
George.” 

“ A messenger ? ” He seemed taken aback, and 
went up to the fireplace, within a yard of Miss 
Bateson. Then a smile came over his face as he 
read the letter ; he put it into his pocket with an 
air of satisfaction. 

Almost before she was aware of it she had gone 
a step forward. “Well, if you are Sir George 
Kerriston,” she said, “ 1 should like to speak to 
you.” He started, and turned towards her. In a 
minute, with the quickness that was natural to 
her, she had taken an impression of him. He was 
a curiously alert man, of not much over fift y } 
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though at first sight he looked older ; fairly tall, 
thin, and high-bred looking. His features were 
clear-cut, his eyes small and piercing ; they could 
be cold and angry — she felt it. The fair mous- 
tache that Sir James Burfield remembered had 
become grey, and was neatly trimmed. His throat, 
which showed a good deal, was brown and wrinkled ; 
he had a trick of pulling it up above his collar, 
and turning his head either way, as if for comfort. 
He struck her as being obstinate and quick- 
tempered, but kindly and extremely conscientious. 
His voice was clear and cultured ; he spoke rapidly 
and with conviction, even on trifling matters. For 
a moment Miss Bateson quailed; he seemed to 
look her through and through. His voice was 
courteous, but demanded an explanation of her 
presumption in speaking to him. She felt that it 
would take courage to stand her ground, but she 
was not one to be easily daunted. 

“ Certainly,” he said. “ Have I the pleasure—” 
She cut him short with a smile that made him 
look at her with interest. “ Why, no, you haven’t ; 
but I saw your son at Cannero last week and, when 
I heard your name just now, before I knew what I 
was doing I spoke to you — ” 

His face lighted up. “ You met my son ? ” 

“ 1 did,” she beamed ; “ and I know the lovely 

girl he is engaged to — ” 

“ This is very interesting. May I ask who the 
lady I am speaking to is ?” 
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“Why, yes, but it won't tell you much. I am 
an American woman ; at least I think I’m Ameri- 
can — I’m not quite sure,” at which he bowed 
slightly and smiled, for when Miss Bateson was 
at all excited or agitated it was impossible to 
mistake her accent. “ I’m called Miss Bateson — 
Elsie Bateson. I say Miss so that you may know 
I’m not Missis — it saves mistakes. I live over 
here ; but I have just come from Cannero, where 
I have been seeing Mrs. Roberts and Kitty every 
day for weeks.” 

The terseness and completeness of her explana- 
tion pleased him. “ I am delighted to meet you. 
I should have liked a talk with you if it had been 
possible,” he said. The brusque manner had dis- 
appeared. Obviously there was charm about the 
old man, as she called him to herself though his 
years hardly entitled him to the description. It 
was the attenuated throat that did it. 

“ Well, but — Oh, here’s some one else who 
knows Mrs. Roberts quite well,” as Mr. Saxton 
appeared. A look and a nod showed that the two 
men knew each other, by sight at any rate. “ This 
is Sir George Kerriston,” she explained, as she 
took the lace, and turned to him again. “ Mr. 
Saxton has known Mrs. Roberts and Kitty much 
longer than I have. He was just leaving Cannero 
when your son arrived — we were having breakfast 
together.” Sir George looked at her again, but it 
was impossible to make any mistake about Miss 
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Bateson. “ We were staying at the same hotel,” 
she added with amusement, that he saw and 
answered with a little nod. “ Mr. Saxton only 
caught a glimpse of him, for he had to run and 
catch his boat ; but Kitty brought him down to 
the landing-stage to say good-bye to me when I 
started a few hours later, and told me what had 
happened. I thought him the most attractive 
young man I had ever seen in my life,” she added 
with fervour. 

An inclination of the head acknowledged the 
compliment. “ He’s a very good boy. I have not 
seen the young lady yet. In fact I only knew of 
the engagement an hour or two before I came 
here — ” he hesitated a moment, “it took me 
by surprise.” 

“ Why ! — you only knew it an hour ago — 
didn’t he write off at once — didn’t you know it 
was coming ? ” 

“Of course he wrote. But I had gone sud- 
denly to the far end of Scotland — a relation was 
supposed to be dangerously ill — the letter was 
forwarded, but arrived after I had started on my 
way back. It reached me this evening, on its 
return.” 

“ And you have never seen Kitty ? ” 

“No, you have the advantage of me as yet.” 
His manner suggested that either the admission or 
the engagement did not please him. 

“Well, Mr. Saxton I know is going to see me 
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home ; and if you’ll come with us, we’ll tell you 
a great deal about her.” 

“ I’m afraid I can only go as far as your door,” 
Mr. Saxton said evasively. 

Sir George, bewildered at her rapidity — and not 
altogether pleased at the ready invitation, answered 
quickly, “ I am sorry ; but I have an engagement 
at eleven o’clock, or a little later.” 

It struck her that he didn’t look like a man 
likely to have an engagement at so late an hour. 
Perhaps he divined it, for he explained, “ I dined 
with an old friend this evening, who was taking 
his daughter and some others to the theatre. I 
didn’t go with them, for I wanted to hear Wend- 
over — 

“ Mr. Wendover has known Mrs. Roberts and 
Kitty too — for years ; much longer than we have,” 
Miss Bateson put in eagerly. 

“ Indeed.” He heard it with obvious satis- 
faction. 

“ I’d just love to tell you about her,” she said 
in the plaintive voice that always won people over ; 
it had an effect on him. 

“ I promised Detner to go back ; but he has 
sent me a note here,” he said, with an evident 
desire to give her a valid excuse for his refusal, 
“ to say that his young people insist on being 
taken to the Carlton for supper ; he asks me to 
join them.” 

“ Well, but he won’t get there after a theatre 
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performance till a quarter past eleven, you may 
be sure.” She looked at the clock on the stairs. 
u You have just one hour ; I only live round the 
corner in Berkeley Square.” 

There was a breezy innocence in her voice ; 
the locality of her dwelling-place commended itself, 
and a desire to see what would be the outcome of 


a talk with this cool and pleasant American showed 
itself in his manner. “ I travelled all last night,” 
he said with a smile, “and I think an hour’s rest 


at the club before showing my old mug at such a 
frivolous place as the Carlton would be as well — ” 
he used the slang expression as if it were a con- 


descension. 


“ But wouldn’t you rather hear about your son 
than get all the rest in the world ? ” She was 
evidently surprised. 

“Yes, I would,” Sir George answered with 
decision, as if in a moment he had considered the 
question. “ I own to you that his engagement is 
the most interesting subject in the world to me 
just now.” He made a movement towards the 
door. 


“We can’t go without you,” she said to Mr. 
Saxton, who was hanging back. “You’ll both be 
away before eleven,” she added. “ I’ll be tired too, 
by then.” She gave him a look that seemed to 
say, “Come, it will be good for Kitty.” Perhaps 
he understood it, for he joined them without 
another word. 
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“ I was never carried off so quickly in my life,’ 
Sir George said. “ Is your carriage here ? ” 

“I haven’t one,” she answered triumphantly. 
“ I always walk when 1 can.” She gathered up 
her modest train, pulled her cloak round her — it was 
black with threads of gold in it, Eastern perhaps, 
and soft ; it clung to her and showed the outline 
of her slender shoulders — tied the lace about her 
head, and stepped out into Albemarle Street. 

“ Where have we met before ? ” Sir George 
turned politely to Mr. Saxton, “ somewhere, l 
know — ” 

“ I have been wondering,” he answered slowly. 
“ Was it on Cloutsham Ball last August ? ” 

“ Of course, now I remember, and you were at 
Selworthy the next day with two ladies, looking 
over the church.” 

“ Why ! What in the name of wonder is Clouts- 
ham Ball?” Miss Bateson asked as they crossed 
Grafton Street and went down Hay Hill. 

“ It’s a high field near Minehead, in Somerset- 
shire, where the first meet of the staghounds is 
held in August,” Sir George explained. “ There 
is a farmhouse next it, where we generally wait 
tiK the tufters have done their business.” It was 
all Greek to Miss Bateson, and she was too intent 
on Kitty’s romance to listen very attentively. 

“I remember now,” Mr. Saxton said. “You 
were with the Detners.” 

“Quite right,” the other answered. “And no 
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doubt you remember going to Selworthy.” He 
turned to Miss Bateson and explained again. 
“ There is a picturesque church looking over 
Exmoor, and some cottages with magnificent wal- 
nut trees in the large garden belonging to them. 
The contented old women who live in the cottages 
are allowed to make tea for visitors.” 

“Well,” Miss Bateson said, looking up at Mr. 
Saxton, “ Mrs. Roberts and Kitty and I will see it 
all when we come and stay with you.” 

“ Is that arranged ? ” Sir George asked, and 
again some satisfaction made itself felt, for he 
remembered that Lord Detner had gone up to 
Mr. Saxton with much cordiality, and said after- 
wards that he was a landowner who had been asked 
to stand for one of the divisions of the county, 
but, being a shy man, had refused. He was begin- 
ning to feel that what with Wendover and Mr. 
Saxton, he was groping his way along, to find that 
Kitty belonged to a sufficiently important set ; his 
good humour increased when they stopped at Miss 
Bateson’s well-painted, brass-knockered door. She 
opened it with a latch-key. “ The independence 
of these single women,” he thought with a shade 
of amusement. Bogey had evidently been waiting 
in the hall ; Sir George felt that he gave a right 
note to the adventure, since he obviously came 
from a world where the ways were not English,^ 
and accounted in a measure for any vagaries of 
his mistress. 
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“ We’ll come here,” she said, and led the way 
into the dining-room. He felt instantly its atmos- 
phere of comfort and affluence. A high dado of 
oak panelling to within five feet of the ceiling, 
then a Morris paper — the trellis pattern — a few 
engravings, too black to be made out in the dim 
light and at a distance ; an effect of space, of 
old furniture, blue china, and a little brass ; a 
lamp hanging low, crimson-shaded, over the table, 
which was small, and had on it a modest but 
daintily arranged little supper of sandwiches, cake, 
fruit, and a small cut-glass jug of lemonade. A 
wood fire smouldered on the curious dogs in the 
fireplace. 

Bogey followed them in, switched on some 
more light to the shaded electric candles in the 
brass sconces on the wall, hesitated for a mo- 
ment, put a bottle of white wine from the side- 
board on the table, looked mournfully round, and 
vanished. 

Miss Bateson, throwing aside her lace and cloak, 
seated herself at the head of the table ; her thin 
black evening-dress, simple enough for a school 
teacher, was not very low, her only ornament an 
old-fashioned necklace of seed pearls ; her manner 
was absolutely without self-consciousness or affecta- 
tion. It struck Sir George that if this was the 
unspoilt American, she was more attractive and 
looked better-bred than many Englishwomen who 
gave themselves airs of fashion and exclusiveness. 
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Instinctively he liked and trusted her, and gave 
himself up to the pleasantness of the hour. 

“Bogey didn’t think I was going to have a 
supper-party,” she remarked : it was the only 
apology she made for the rather scanty repast. 

“ I am going on to one, so you mustn’t count 
me,” Sir George said, when they were seated. 
He looked across the table, almost with sur- 
prise, at Mr. Saxton, who had drawn up his 
chair but remained silent and heavy. “ A dull 
dog,” he thought, just as Sir James Burfield had 
done. “Your family has retired early?” he 
inquired of his hostess, courteously, and almost 
evidently afraid of being thought impertinent. 

“Why, no,” she was rather amused— “it hasn’t ; 
for I haven’t any family at all, unless you count a 
brother thousands of miles away. 

“ And you live here alone ? ” 

“ Yes— I do— o.” The words were long drawn 
out, and hardly prepared him for the sigh of satis- 
faction with which she added, “ I think it s just 


beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful ? ” 

“Oh yes. There isn’t any one I need ask if I 
may go here or there, or do this or that — 

“Bless me!” He was surprised. “You like it?” 

She looked at Mr. Saxton, and pushed the little 
dish of sandwiches towards him. “This is like 
our talk the last morning at Cannero, she said ; 
then in answer to Sir George, “ It s such a good 
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thing that women have learnt to stand alone. Men 
will have to do more and more if they want to 
keep ahead of us — if they want to prove they are 
stronger than we are— which is what we want them 
to be, for don’t we just love heroes ?” She looked 
up at him appealingly, “ Why, we do, and they’ve 
been forgetting it a good deal.” 

“ You are quite right.” He was surprised again. 
“ You are on the edge of a most interesting sub- 
ject, one that I should like to discuss further — you 
have evidently thought about it as I have ; but 
there’s no time now — ” 

“ And I am longing to ask how in the name of 
wonder you could resist going off to Cannero the 
moment you read the letter. Why, I should 
have taken a cab to the station right away and 
gone by the night-mail.” 

“ I don’t think it even occurred to me,” he 
answered, amused at her eagerness — “or that I 
am likely to go.” 

She turned to Mr. Saxton again. “ He’ll love 
Kitty, won’t he ? ” 

Mr. Saxton reflected an instant. “ I think so,” 
he said slowly. 

“You’ve known her a 
inquired. 

“ Yes — since she was fifteen.” 

“ And her family ? ” 

“ Her mother is a very beautiful woman.” 

“ Who was she ? ” 


long time ? ” Sir George 
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Mr. Saxton hesitated before he answered. “Her 
father was a parson — so I heard.” He said nothing 
concerning the portrait of which he had spoken in 
the afternoon. As if to avoid further questions, 
he added, “ I met them at Cannero soon after they 
went there.” 

“And where did you meet them ?” Sir George 
asked Miss Bateson. 

“Why, at Cannero, too.” 

He was silent for a moment ; he seemed to be 
reflecting that, after all, they were only hotel ac- 
quaintance, and had little information to give him. 

Mr. Saxton perhaps thought this was in his 
mind, for he remarked, “ The Burfields — Sir James 
Burfield is the doctor— are their relations— I met 

them first when they were there.’ 

“Of course.” Sir George nodded with satis- 
faction. “ I had forgotten tor the moment that I 
knew him. He did me a great deal of good some 
years ago. He married rather late in life a charm- 
ing woman. I remember that they were good 
enough to ask me to dine with them before I went 
back to India for the last time.” His memory was 
evidently better than Lady Burfield s. 

“ She is at Cannero now,” Miss Bateson broke 
in. “ I met her at Basle, just by chance ; she 
was on her way to the train. I had never seen her 
before, but — ” 

“ You spoke to her as you kindly did to me, 
eh ? ” Sir George said with a smile ; but his eyes 
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were watching her keenly, and she felt rather than 
knew that somehow there was a battle to fight, 
that this father was a man who meant to see things 
through ; but what things she meant she would 
not have been able to define. “ I did — for Mrs. 
Roberts and Kitty are coming to stay with me 
soon, so I thought I might. It makes me happy 
every minute to think of their being here — why, I 
could tell it to people at the street corner — so 
when I found Kitty’s aunt was before me it wasn’t 
possible to keep silent.” He smiled again ; he 
seldom laughed. “ I expect he feels himself too 
important to do that very often,” she thought. 
tc I believe he’s just one of these old English 
aristocrats and can’t forget it. The way they take 
themselves is wonderful.” 

# -A- s a matter of fact, he had no thought at all of 
himself. He was entirely engrossed in his son, 
and concerning his son’s future he had very strong 
views indeed. He looked at Miss Bateson again ; 
her genuine little face gave him pleasure, her two 
rows of little white teeth were charming. And 
then she was American. It was pleasant to him 
to know that the girl his boy was going to marry 
had this nice woman for a friend ; perhaps too, 
quite unconsciously, he was glad that this most 
excellent roof and these well-off surroundings 
were at the disposal of the mother and daughter 
who had become of so much interest to him. 
Suddenly he turned to Mr. Saxton. « Who was 
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the father ? he asked, and then, as if he felt it to 
be a lack of good taste to ask so intimate a ques- 
tlon ° f * comparative stranger, he added apologetic- 
ally, “This engagement has been sprung upon me. 
1 iH ? few hours ago Mrs. and Miss Roberts were 
nothing more than a pleasant excuse to go to the 
Italian lakes. I knew there was an attractive young 
lady, but there are so many of them — and it never 
occurred to me that there was anything serious, 
though, as Harry knows, I should like him to 
marry fairly soon.” He waited a moment and 

went back to his question — “Did you know Mr 
Roberts?” 

“ No. I never met him,” came the slow answer. 

“ I believe he died many years ago.” 

Again Miss Bateson remembered the talk of 
the afternoon. “It’s your turn now, Sir George, 
to tell us about your boy,” she said. “ He is 
very handsome, and has a lovely speaking voice, 
but I want to know just everything about him.” 

“What shall 1 tell you first ?” he asked, grati- 
fied by the inquiry. 

“Well, what is he going to do ? I mean, is he 
a soldier or sailor or a lawyer ? ” 

“ He’ll take an interest in politics, I hope, and 
help to govern his country by-and-by. I’m told 
by those who knew him at Oxford that he is a 
good speaker, and I am glad to hear an extremely 
modest one. I dislike the cocksure young men of 
the present day; they usually develop in un- 
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pleasant or dangerous directions.” He said it 
carefully— it was impressive. “ Harry is a boy 
who thinks, and contemplates what he thinks be- 
fore he speaks or puts it into action. It is on his 
account that I am anxious to see Lord Detner 
again to-night. I didn’t get any talk with him at 
dinner.” Miss Bateson remembered that Mr. 
Saxton had told her that Sir George was worrying 
round for a private-secretaryship. Lord Detner 
was, of course, a Cabinet Minister : going to the 
Carlton was, perhaps, not so frivolous a jaunt as 
had appeared on the face of it. “ My boy is every- 
thing to me,” he added ; “ the only thing I have 
left.” His voice came from his heart and went to 

Miss Bateson’s. 

“ You’ll be glad when you see Kitty,” she said ; 
he heard the feeling in her voice too. “ You 
must be real anxious he should marry the right 

girl.” 

“ It would be the greatest misfortune that could 
overtake me if he married the wrong one,” he 
answered. “ But that is not likely.” He looked at 
his watch. “ I must go in a moment. I can’t 
tell you how much satisfaction it has given me to 
meet you and Mr. Saxton. I shall tell Harry so 
when I write.” 

“ But haven’t you written yet, or telegraphed ? 

Miss Bateson was astonished. 

“ No,” Sir George said calmly ; “ I felt that 
I should like to think his letter over for a few 
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hours. Nothing was to be gained by writing im- 
mediately. I m glad I didn t do so before knowing 
that Mrs. Roberts and Kitty possessed so excellent 
a friend as yourself. You have made me look 
forward with great pleasure to seeing them.” 

She turned upon him quickly. “ Sir George,” 
she said, “ I don’t want you to think me a gushing 
woman ; I don’t believe I am one. I’ve been going 
about a long time now, and seen too much to be 
that ; but I love Mrs. Roberts and Kitty.” The 
accent that only truth gives was in her voice, and 
he heard it. “They seem to me just as absolutely 
pure and sweet and lovely as God meant human 
beings to be when He made the world for them, 
and forgot perhaps that a serpent might come 
round doing mischief.” 

He looked at her gratefully. “ I shall tell them 
of our meeting when I write,” he answered. 

“ But aren’t you going out to see them ? ” 

“ I hadn’t thought of it. I have to be in 
London to-morrow week for a very important 
committee, which I should on no account like to 
miss.” 

“ But isn’t the girl your son’s going to marry 
more important than any committee anywhere on 
earth ? ” she asked with wide open eyes. 

“ Certainly. I shall see her immediately she 
comes to England.” 

“But you don’t know what she’s like, except 
from Mr. Saxton and me.” 
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<c And the boy himself. He has spoken of her 
frequently during the last year, though I didn’t 
attach enough importance to it — and his letter is 
very explicit.” 

His voice was courteous, but showed that he 
was prepared to resent any questioning of his 
doings. 

“Well, when a boy’s in love his judgment isn’t 
to be trusted. She may be a black woman at 
which he laughed — “ or ugly, or silly, in spite of 
what we have said, or a dozen things. You say 
his happiness — his engagement — is the most im- 
portant thing in the world to you, and yet you 
don’t go just because you have a committee — 
and if you did, they’d remember it all their lives ; 
it would show you cared. Men are queer — just 
queer ; they never put enough value on things inside 
their homes, or things that don’t mean money. 
For getting into Parliament or attending com- 
mittees they’ll wear themselves out — put every- 
thing aside. Kitty is your son’s future, the most 
important thing in his life, and you don’t know 
anything about her yet except what we’ve told 
you.” It was only her obvious lack of intention 
to give offence and her voice that saved the situa- 
tion ; even so, Sir George looked at her with 
utter astonishment. 

“ My dear lady,” he said severely, “ I can trust 
my son ; his views and mine regarding the con- 
duct of life are the same. If Miss Roberts were 
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any of the strange things you suggest he would 
not have asked her to marry him — and if he had, 
and did marry her, I should never forgive him, 
and he knows it. One has duties in life as well as 
affections.” He stopped for an instant. “ It has 
taken me by surprise, I own — if there were time 
to go and get back by next Friday 1 should be 
inclined to do it,” he added, thinking how strange 
it was to be discussing his family affairs with two 
people who an hour ago were strangers to him. 

“But you can,” she answered. “You could 
start to-morrow afternoon and get there on Sunday 
evening. Or to-morrow night, by the Flushing 
route ”— he smiled at her details— “get to Lucerne, 
and sleep there on Sunday night, so as to be fresh 
in the morning when you would go over the St. 
Gotthard and be there— at Cannero— by tea-time 
on Monday.” 

He was bewildered. “ Dear me, you ought to 
have been a courier.” 

“ I told Miss Bateson once that she would get 
through the world twice over at the rate she goes,” 
Mr. Saxton explained. 

“Well, I’d like it. Mrs. Roberts loves the 
world, and she’s taught me to love it, and I hope 
I’ll go over every inch of it before I die. I d like 
to be a courier, Sir George,” she laughed. “ \ ou d 
better take me on. It’s wonderful how many 
pleasures you lose by not being poor — that’s one, 
you see.” 
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“ People are generally ready to forfeit them for 
the price you evidently pay.” 

“ I know, and I expected I’d be happy for ever 
when I found myself with grandfather’s money 
and able to do what I liked. It’s just splendid, of 
course ; but I often think how many treats I miss 
by being able to pay for them six times over every 
day if I like.” 

“ You are a very remarkable woman,” he an- 
swered with conviction. 

Mr. Saxton, who was not so unobservant as he 
was taken to be, thought there was a shade of in- 
solence, even of patronage, in the words and the 
manner. Perhaps it accounted for the half-bored 
tone in which he said, “ It’s time we went — eleven 
o’clock.” 



CHAPTER X. 


'pHEY left the house together. Bogey helped 
them into their coats, and shut the door 
softly as if he had let out a funeral. 


“ Are you going my way ? ” Sir George asked. 

“Well, yes, as far as Piccadilly,” Mr. Saxton 
admitted reluctantly. They crossed the square in 
silence ; for some reason not to be explained they 
paralyzed each other. 

Sir George tried to shake it off. “ I have had 
a very pleasant experience,” he said. 

“ Yes ? ” 

“The American women are singularly fresh. 
Till they are spoilt by money — this little lady, I 
understand, has only recently acquired it — or by 
the follies of our older civilization, they strike 
one as being what nature intended them to be. 
Perhaps it is that they are nearer the earth, and 
the simpler life ; they have not had time to run 
to seed.” The words were measured out as if 
they were a lesson, that had been learnt and 
remembered with satisfaction. 

“ Yes,” Mr. Saxton answered again, wondering 
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as he trudged on whether Sir George mistook 
himself for a thinker. He did not believe in a 
country gentleman, with ambitious views for his 
son, having any power of intellectual digestion for 
the modern trends of thought. “ They are amus- 
ing,” he added, as if he felt it incumbent on him 
to say something more. 

“ More than amusing ; they are delightful.” 
The tone suggested that the reply had been in- 
adequate. At the corner of Berkeley Street Sir 
George made another effort to break through the 
heaviness that seemed to oppress his companion. 
“ I have been extremely glad to meet you and your 
friend,” he said. “ I need hardly say that all you 
told me was not only interesting but extremely 
important to me.” He paused for a moment, but 
there was no answer. “ Miss Bateson was very 
enthusiastic about Miss Roberts. I gathered that 
you were also one of her admirers ?” An untactful 
speech, prompted by a very real anxiety, which he 
tried hard to conceal, as to the state of things at 
Cannero, and his desire to learn all that was possible 
concerning Kitty from some other source than 
his son. 

“ I am,” Mr. Saxton said slowly, and waited till 
they had passed the lamp at the Bath Club. Then 
the colour mounted to his face and head, as it had 
done in the little drawing-room at Cannero ; but 
now the darkness concealed it while he said de- 
liberately, “ I asked her to marry me.” 
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“ Eh— what ? ” Sir George was taken by sur- 
prise. He tried to stare at Mr. Saxton, to see 
what he was really like— this silent man who had 
asked a girl of eighteen to marry him— but the 
light was merciful, and only showed dimly the 
rather massive, slow-moving figure and a shadowed 
clean-shaven face. 

Along the narrow way of Lansdowne Passage 
there came the quick tramp of footsteps— evidently 
a youth; he was whistling a popular air that 
seemed incongruous in that neighbourhood. 

“She must be a most fascinating young lady,” 
Sir George said, pulling himself together. His 
diction when he was on guard was a little formal 
and old-fashioned. 

“ She is.” 

“And she refused you ?” 

“Yes.” Mr. Saxton reflected for a moment. 

“ She was quite right. 1 was too old. The boy 
will suit her better.” He pulled up at the corner 
of Piccadilly. “ Well, good-night,” he said in a 
different tone : it was almost cheery. 

Sir George held out his hand and was almost 
cordial. “Good-night — I am exceedingly obliged 
to you.” He seemed to be wondering what else 
to say, and not quite sure that he was awake. He 
added a practical question, as if to test himself. 
u Do you live in London, Mr. Saxton ? ” 

“ No ; I am staying for a day or two at the 

Royal Societies Club— that’s all.” 
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“ I hope we shall meet again.” 

“Perhaps — when they are in Berkeley Square. 
I shall come up to see them.” The response was 
not very eager ; he allowed his limp hand to be 
shaken, turned away, crossed the road, and dis- 
appeared down St. James’s Street. 

Sir George went on to the Carlton, blinking his 
eyes with surprise. It had been a night of sensa- 
tions ; as he entered a section of the pivot-hung 
door and the faint sound of the band in the Palm 
Court reached him, he felt as if they were not over 
even yet. The supper-room was full. He stood 
looking at it for a moment. The flowers and the 
soft lights, the clatter of knives and forks, many 
voices, beautifully dressed women, the sparkle of 
jewels, and suggestion of wealth and squandering 
— the whole thing bewildered him after the quiet 
dining-room in Berkeley Square and the company 
of Mr. Saxton. He looked round ; the faces 
were strange — he felt himself to be apart from 
them all. Some one came forward ; he asked 
for Lord Detner’s table, and was taken to a 
round one almost in the centre line of the 
room. A place had been kept for him beside the 
daughter of his host. He took it, and resolutely 
concentrated his thoughts on the party he had 
joined. 

“We were afraid the note had missed you, for 
we knew the Institution was over at ten,” Ida 
Detner said. Her father, only recently made a 
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peer, had not been afraid of giving his surname to 
a new title. 

Sir George made his apology and looked round 
at the group. They were eight altogether ; the 
women were young, well-dressed, and well-bred 
looking ; but the little American woman, he 
thought, was more attractive than any of them. 
She had a mind of her own, and was fresh and 
wholesome. These people had no real indi- 
viduality. The strain and hurry of London life, 
the everlasting round of amusements, were obliter- 
ating clear outlooks and strong characters — at any 
rate in the majority of the class to which he be- 
longed. He turned to his neighbour on the other 
side: “Well, Lady Vining,” he said, “tell me 
about the play.” 

“ It was awfully funny,” she answered, and 
nodded and laughed at a noisy party a little way 

off. 


“ Let me see, what was it ? ” 

“ c Mrs. Silcott’s Divorce.’ ” 

“ Ah, as you say — it suggests something awfully 
funny.” 

“ It was a silly piece ; I don’t know why we 
chose it,” Lord Detner said, noticing the cynicism 
in Sir George’s voice. 

“Cecil told us of it,” Ida explained. 

“Well, I didn’t think much of it,” Arthur 
Foster, a soldier who had just got his company, 
remarked. “ I can’t think why they don’t make 
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plays about people one wouldn’t be ashamed to 
see inside one’s own house.” 

“They’d be very dull,” Lady Vining laughed, and 
the others joined in. They thought her so chic : 
it was a sign of it that she usually went about 
without her husband though they had only been 
married two years. 

“ I should have liked to kick that man to-night,” 
Captain Foster said, referring to the hero of the 

play- 

“ But you would have loved the woman.” 

“ Don’t think so,” he answered firmly. 

Sir George looked at him approvingly. He 
liked gunners ; they generally had a decent outlook. 

“ I never understand the perpetual attraction of 
playing with the Seventh Commandment, nor of 
trivial flirtation. Yet they are the two subjects 
that hold the stage most successfully,” Lord 
Detner remarked. 


“ I rather like serious plays myself ; some of the 
Stage Society’s, you know.” The speaker was a 
solemn-looking young man. 

“ Oh, but they are not improper any more,” 
Lady Vining said ; “ only about the middle class or 
socialism, or something of that sort, and people 
don’t go now.” 

“ Dear me, I didn’t know that. It’s no good 
opening doors unless people will enter them ; but 
something might be done.” Lord Detner’s pro- 
gramme was always conciliation : it had served him 
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well. “Kerriston, you haven’t told us about 
Wendover. Was he good ? ” 

“ Excellent.” 

cc I should so like to see him,” Lady Ida said. 
“ He is very handsome, isn’t he ? ” 

M I don t know,” Sir George answered. (C I 
didn’t consider him from that point of view ; but 
you are sure to meet him, and can settle that great 
question for yourself.” He looked at her critically. 
She was four-and-twenty, a little sallow and thin, 
with crinkly dark hair and small, protruding eyes. 
“Harry couldn’t have fallen in love with her,” 
he thought, and let go without regret an idea that 
had hardly been formulated. 

A pretty wife for his boy had been one of his 
dreams ; allowing even for a lover’s exaggeration, 
Kitty must be better looking than this girl beside 
Him. And she probably knew nothing of Carlton 
suppers and the Lady Vining manner of talk. 
“Pure as snow and summer roses,” Harry had 
said, “ without knowledge of anything in the 
world that is not best and beautiful.” Sir George 
repeated it to himself : it was what he wanted, 
almost exacted from his nearest belongings. He 
was a proud man, with ideals that were lofty, and 
desires and ambitions that were set on honourable 
progression and advancement for his son — advance- 
ment not merely in the usual worldly sense, but 
that would lift him on to a higher plane than any to 
be attained by the ruck of hurrying, greedy time- 
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servers. To this end he imagined a wife would 
help the boy, as he always called him in his 
thoughts. It was one of the reasons why he had 
encouraged the idea of his marrying early, for he 
held that it was a woman’s function to keep the 
ways of the man she loved beyond suspicion or 
reproach. Hence, too, the pleasure he had shown 
at Miss Bateson’s remark to the effect that a 
possible regeneration of men lay through the 
ability of women to stand alone. He had no 
sympathy with unfeminine methods of supremacy — 
the cry of women for the Suffrage seemed to him 
almost grotesque — but he believed in an intellectual 
life for them, in their helpful companionship and un- 
acknowledged influence in public affairs ; above all 
in the desirability of preserving the old illusions 
regarding women in the hearts of men. Illusions 
were the intellectual chiffons with which men en- 
dowed the sex ; without them it would be hard 
and even unbeautiful. But women, he thought, 
should be more exacting than they were in these 
days ; demanding, when they were loved, those 
qualities that go to the making of the world, since 
nothing had done more for it than hero-worship. 
Probably his views — which were very strong, had 
become in fact almost a dogma to him — had grown 
out of the long intervals or lonely leisure at High- 
woods, his place near Leafield. It was there that, 
as Harry irreverently put it, he had taken to think- 
ing, and had read and considered his Darwin and 
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Herbert Spencer, trying hard to assimilate them 
and the materialists who, unknown to themselves 
perhaps, were idealists too. His smatterings were 
dangerous in a sense, for they occasionally led him 
down a cul-de-sac from which he returned, meta- 
phorically shaking his head or bewildered and 
doubtful. His standpoint, perhaps, may be de- 
scribed as that of fairly educated people in the 
eighties or early nineties. For those who had 
pushed beyond it he had chiefly impatience, holdino- 
them responsible not only for certain indecencies 
of the age but, since all things have their alterna- 
tives and reactions, in a measure for the frivolities 
of such people as crowded the Carlton to-night. 

They moved to the Palm Court for their coffee. 
As they were going towards it Lady Vining put 
her hand for a moment on his arm. 

“ I want you to see a woman who has been at a 
table near us with an odd-looking party,” she said. 

“ She is so remarkable ; wait — she is coming this 
way.” 

He looked round ; a tall, graceful woman, who 
carried herself well, overtook them. She was not 
young, certainly over forty, but she was striking to 
look at still. She had evidently been very beautiful, 
and about her, even before she spoke, there was a 
magnetism that made it impossible not to look at 
her again and again : it was curious and not always 
pleasant, but there was no getting away from it. 
She had black hair in which a streak of grey showed 
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itself, giving an air of spurious distinction, and neu- 
tralizing to some extent a suggestion of commonness 
that, despite her physical advantages and the silki- 
ness of a carefully-cultivated manner, was not to 
be overcome. She had large dark eyes with heavy 
lids that drooped and hid an expression of insolence 
and defiance — it had probably replaced a soft volup- 
tuous one of bygone years ; a clear, creamy com- 
plexion with the bloom of a ripe peach still on her 
cheek ; a firm, almost powerful, mouth, softened 
by the curve and pale redness of the lips ; not 
altogether a pleasant personality, but it was an 
arresting one. 

Sir George recognized her. c< Why, how do 
you do — I had no idea you were here.” 

She held out a hand and looked at him for a 
moment with a lazy light in her eyes and a smile on 
her lips. “ How strange to meet you, of all people 
, — you here — and how nice,” she added in a lower 
tone. Her voice was deep and rich, her articula- 
tion so clear that it suggested the position of every 
vowel in her words. She left the soft white hand 
with many rings on it in his for a moment. “Are 
you staying long in London ? ” 

“ I am leaving to-morrow.” He looked at her 
with admiration that was cold and tinged with dis- 
approval. 

“ For dear Leafield ?” She ignored Lady Vining 
and her own party, which consisted of two weak- 
looking young men and a woman who, despite 
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many aids to nature and an elaborate toilet, failed 
to look either young or attractive. 

“ No > not to Leafield. I’m going abroad.” 
“And Harry, where is he ? ” 

“In Italy.” Sir George was polite but rather 

embarrassed. 

“Let me come and see you soon.” She held 
out her hand again, and clasped his while she 
finished her speech. “I want to tell you about 
my cottage. I’ve bought the ground, and we shall 
be neighbours. I must buy a basket chaise and a 
vicar’s wife’s pony and drive myself to Highwoods. 
Well have such long talks,” she added in a low 
voice, “and read all the philosophers.” 

“Ah,” he answered, “no doubt we shall arrive 
at a new system — of something. You must try and 
manage a week-end next month. I shall probably 
have some people — a pleasant party.” She was an 
excellent guest, good for bridge or small talk, and * 
sang little French songs in an undertone, with 
downcast eyes and just one upward look at a par- 
ticular point, that still subjugated not only middle- 
aged men but brought youth worshipping to her 
teet. He didn’t wholly approve of her ways but 
he felt some sort of obligation to invite her, besides 
she amused people and made a party a success. 
Moreover he had an underlying belief that she 

liked him much more than he could manage to 
like her. 

“It would be lovely ; ” there was a thrill in her low 

6 
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voice. He was flattered, almost fascinated, for the 
moment, as he usually was, despite some instinct 
that tried, he felt unfairly, to set him against her. 
“ Well, good-night,” he said, and turned resolutely 
to his own party. 

“ Oh, but who is she ?” Lady Vining asked him. 
“ She’s wonderful.” 

The lady had evidently made her usual effect, 
he thought, as he answered, “ She is the widow of 
a man I knew in India, a Mrs. Wrenford.” 

“A widow — how lovely,” Lady Vining ex- 
claimed. “ What a time she must have had.”' 

Sir George hated her for it, and thanked God in 
one swift moment that his boy was not engaged to 
any of her set. “ She doesn’t find life intolerable 
even yet,” he answered coldly. 

“ She had Wilfred Brooklyn with her,” the 
solemn young man said in a dreamy tone. 

“ Who is he ? I don’t think I have heard of 
him.” 

“ He has written some wonderful poems. I can 
understand them now — that beautiful woman is an 
inspiration.” 

“Thousands of men must have been in love 
with her when she was young the remark showed 
Lady Vining’s everlasting standpoint. 

“Well, luckily she can’t be called young any 
longer,” Sir George answered cynically. “I’ve 
known her fifteen years or more — she’s — get- 
ting on.” 
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“Oh, but you shouldn’t say that,” his listener 
said reproachfully ; “ always make out the best 
case you can for women — time makes a hard one, 
do what they will.” 

“You’re quite right,” he answered, and liked 
her better ; but he turned to Captain Foster. He 
was too anxious and inwardly excited to preserve 
his best manners for people of the Lady Vining 
type, though the one human remark she had made 
had done something towards soothing him. The 
soldier had been on foreign service last year ; he 
could talk to him ; in two minutes he was in 
another atmosphere. Mrs. Wrenford and the 
friends whose appearance irritated him were at 
a table that seemed to have been chosen so as to 
be out of his line of vision, at the other end of 
the Palm Court. Now and then it struck him 
that she was keeping an eye on him. He remem- 
bered the readiness with which she always accepted 
his invitations to Highwoods and felt more lenient 
towards her : she probably found it a relief to get 
away from the shady people with whom she had 
entangled herself. 

“By the way, Kerriston,” Lord Detner said, 
when the extinguishing of first one light and 
then another gave warning that closing time had 
come, <( I want that son of yours. Where is he 
now ? ” 

“In Italy.” 

“ Will he be in London after next week ? ” 
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Sir George nodded with a pleased smile. “ You 
mean you — will have something for him ? ” 

c< I think so. I should like to have a talk with 
him.” 

“ I am greatly obliged to you, my dear fellow,” 
they were old friends and shook hands cordially, 
“ it’s the thing I want most for him. I hope you 
will like him.” 

“ I am sure I shall.” 

“ I start for Italy to-morrow, to join him. Prob- 
ably we shall return together at the end of the 
week.” He had made up his mind quite definitely 
to this within the last half-hour. 

The next evening, remembering with a smile 
Miss Bateson’s instructions, he was on his way. 



CHAPTER XI. 

B U I Francis Wendovcr got there first. He had 
been going to Cannero on the day he was asked 
to speak at the Royal Institution. That was an 
honour he did not want to refuse; for he liked the 
grey beards and bald heads (he was as irreverent 
as Miss Bateson), and was delighted on many 
counts at facing so distinguished an audience. 

He was in high spirits in the little rooms above 
the theatre, at the Royal Institution, after his lec- 
ture ; for naturally he was the lion of the gathering, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the congratulations on his 
achievements, though he pooh-poohed the idea of 
their being described as wonderful. 

“ Nothing to boast of, I assure you, sir,” he 
said in reply to an exalted person’s compliments. 
“Sound of wind and limb, a love of adventure, 
plucky followers who do as they’re told ; and the 
rest is a matter of luck — that’s what most expedi- 
tions depend on, it did with us. We had a glorious 
time.” He laughed low down in his throat as he 
said it. The exalted person thought him a good 
fellow, and worth knowing. 
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The next morning with a light heart he stretched 
his long legs on the platform at Victoria waiting for 
the Continental train. But even so he did not get to 
Cannero as fast as he wished. There were people 
in Paris who had to be seen and consulted, for he 
did not easily put aside matters connected with his 
work. A man with a breezy sense of enjoyment, 
when enjoyment was possible, of great persistence 
and strong definite feelings of all sorts, careful of 
the way he took, but careless what was thought of 
it, satisfied with the results of his expedition, or 
fairly satisfied — for no man worth his salt feels 
that he has done quite so much as he might have 
done — and on his way to Helen Roberts, Francis 
Wendover felt that life was worth living. He 
was not a whit impatient, though lagging made him 
fidget. “Anticipation is part of the real joy of 
life,” he said to himself, “ sometimes the best part; 
much better to wring it dry ; though all the same 
it is a good thing to live in every hour as it 
comes and not to moon and dream about those 
that may follow ; so I’ll have a good dinner in 
Paris to-night, if I know it, before I find out pre- 
cisely how to get to this precious hole in which 
she has stuck herself.” 

Nevertheless, he did some unmitigated swearing 
when he found himself at Luino on Sunday night 
too late to get across to Cannero. He champed up 
and down the shore, till gradually the still beauty of 
the place pacified him. “ After all, she has an eye 
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for scenery, always had,” he said, and thought of 
a lake, in the Austrian Tyrol, beside which he had 
seen her first in the long years ago. “ Dear obstinate 
woman, 1 should like to give her a good shaking, 
and kiss her till she begged for mercy ; though 
it would feel like sacrilege, for she looks so con- 
foundedly like a saint. I needn’t trouble myself ; 
for I shall never get anything more than a polite 
shake of the hand, and a smile or two from her 
blue eyes, no matter how I behave. This time 
she’ll probably say she’s getting old — what the 
devil does it matter to me how old she is ? She’s 
the woman I love best in the world, and there’s 
an end of that.” 

By this time his good humour had returned. 
And again he contemplated, with considerable in- 
terest, the possible details of a dinner that would 
assuage the hunger besetting him. “ After all, a 
woman’s a woman, especially if you love her,” he 
told himself, “ but there’s something to be said for 
a good dinner, when you’ve lived for months to- 
gether on two meals a day, with nothing much at 
either of them.” He turned sharply round to a 
picturesque creature in rags who was gesticulating 
beside him. “Well? — What on earth? — I don’t 
understand your gibberish, or not much of it. A 
guide ? No, I don’t want a guide ; I’ve been ten 
times farther than you’ll ever go in this world or 
the next, and in stranger places— what the devil 
should I want a guide for ? Garibaldi ? — yes, I know 
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that’s Garibaldi stuck up on the pedestal. Do you 
think I can’t read ? I took off my hat to him — 
what more do you want ? Frescoes in the church ? 
Why, in the name of all that’s rotten, should I go 
and look at decayed frescoes when there’s a lake, a 
decent road to tramp, and mountains on their hind 
legs either side of the way ; besides, I shall be gone 
in the morning before the church is open. If there 
had been a boat, I should have crossed that ditch 
to-night.” 

He reproached himself for the description, the 
next morning on board the little steamer going 
over to Cannero. He looked back at Luino and 
up at Monte Generoso and the dim patch re- 
presenting the hotel — it had just come into his 
vision with the widening stretch of water. “ Noth- 
ing much better to be had, I should say, than 
this blue lake with that old ruin in the midst of 
it,” he thought, as the boat passed the castle on 
the little island, where centuries ago the Mazzarda 
brigands had kept their stronghold. Monte Carza, 
with the villages high up on its side and Cannero 
at its feet, was fronting him ; he could see the 
iridescent mantle of bloom that had settled on it ; 
the scent of the oranges and acacias was wafted to 
him as the boat passed the primitive line of terraces 
near the shore. He gave a long grunt of satis- 
faction as with lingering happy steps — he enjoyed 
every one of them — he strolled along the lower 
road. Some dodge giving man immortality, or as 
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much longevity as he could stand, with a shelter 
in a place like this between the spells of work, 
and it was possible he might be satisfied, he 
thought. “Oh”— as he went up the hotel steps 
— “ you’re the waiter I suppose ? Well, I want a 
room and some breakfast.” 

A few minutes later he stalked into the 5 a lie a 
manger , to a table by the window. He had arrived. 
Excitement dropped from him as he looked round 
the whitewashed room. On the right of him a 
young man, evidently English and alone, was 
breakfasting ; at the other end a couple of Germans 
were arguing with each other — there were no other 
people. Through the glass doors at the end he 
could see the vestibule, and the boy carrying in 
his bag ; beyond two further glass doors the salon, 
which Miss Bateson had not admired. There was 
no pretence about this place, he thought ; but it 
was quite good enough. The waiter came up to 
him presently with paper and pencil. “Want me 
to write down my name, do you— well there it is. 

I shall be here a couple of days, not more, and you 
must give me a better room— with a balcony. Now 
where’s the Villa Elena ?” 

“Mrs. Roberts?” Giovanni was anxious to 
show that he knew the right way to describe an 
Englishwoman. 

“That’s it.” He had reached the door by this 

time. “ Mrs. Roberts.” 

The Englishman who had been breakfasting 
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alone sprang forward. “The Villa Elena — are 
you going there ? ” 

“ I am.” He looked with undisguised pleasure 
at the attractive countenance of his questioner. 
“ Shouldn’t wonder if they expected me. I’m called 
Francis Wendover, who are you ?” 

“ I say ! How splendid ! I’m Harry Kerriston.” 
He put out a hand, and grasped the elder man’s. 

“ Then you’re the youngster engaged to Kitty— 
that’s good.” They shook hands vigorously. 
“ I like the look of you. Come and show me the 
wa y. 

Breakfast was still going on at the villa : it had 
been later since Lady Burfield’s arrival. He fol- 
lowed Harry into the dining-room on the ground 
floor. It was at the side of the house, and opened 
on to the garden that sloped upwards — the <c other 
country” could be seen from it. Wendover was 
keenly sensible of it, in the one swift: moment of 
his entrance, and for ever afterwards remembered 
the room by the little cluster of dwellings perched 
high on the mountain : it seemed to be looking 
in at the group gathered there, to have knowledge 
of it and in some still way of its own to be holding 
and safeguarding it. The table was by the window. 
Mrs. Roberts was at one end; a brass coffee-pot, 
very yellow indeed and highly polished, was in 
front of her ; a rush basket of little rolls baked 
crisp and brown, and other simplicities that had 
withal a touch of the picturesque contributed to 
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the effect. Lady Burfield, her hair with the slight 
grizzle in it piled high, her face towards the win- 
dow, was seated on one side ; near her was Kitty, 
who had grown into a woman since he had seen 
her last. He took in every detail at a glance, and 
gave a suppressed shout that subsided into a low, 
happy, riotous growl, while their little squeaks, as 
he called them, of delight and welcome were the 
sweetest sounds he had heard since the moment 
when he stood at the end of his march nearly a year 
ago, and turning to his comrades with, “we’ve 
done it — done it ! ” they had set up a cheer. 

“Well, I’ve come ! 1 wanted to see what you 

were all after — I say, but it is good,” he added 
with a deep note that made his voice tremble. He 
grasped Mrs. Roberts’s hands and held them 
tightly, while he looked long — or it seemed long 
— and hard at her face. “ I can’t believe it.” He 
turned away towards Kitty, and looked at her too, 
up and down, then gripping her by the shoulders, 
laughed for joy. “ Grown up, have you ? ” he 
said. “ Well, I don’t care ; you’re going to give 
me a kiss.” 

“Of course I am,” she laughed back, and put up 
first one cheek and then the other. 

“ I understand you are engaged ? ” He grunted 
and nodded at Harry. “ Nice goings on ; don’t 
you think so, Lady Burfield ? But it is good to 
see you all again,” he repeated. “You’d better 
give me some food, or some coffee at any rate. 
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I’ve had one breakfast — but there’s nothing like 
grub when you feel that you can’t stand any more 
— well, I don’t know.” He sat down and tried to 
laugh again ; but something was tugging at his 
throat : he could have sworn at it. 

“ I knew you’d come,” Kitty said. 

“You’d have been a little fool if you hadn’t, 
my dear.” 

“ I mean to-day.” 

“Then you’re a witch.” He stared at her with 
beetling brows and eyes full of laughing admira- 
tion and surprise at her fresh young beauty. Then 
suddenly he turned to Harry. “ By the way — let 
me see, what’s your Christian name ? ” 

“ Harry,” Kitty put in quickly. 

“Well, I’m going to call him by it. Not going 
to stand any nonsense from the chap who’s going 
to marry you.” 

“ I should think not,” Harry agreed. 

“ Humph ! ” Wendover punctuated all his 
thoughts with little grunts and keen glances. “ I 
believe your father — Sir George Kerriston, isn’t 
he ? — was at the Royal Institution the other night. 
Some one told me he had just got back from 
Scotland in time to come.” 

“That’s why he hasn’t written — he didn’t get 
your letter,” Lady Burfield said to Harry. 

“ It’s all right by this time ; we shall hear to-day. 
Go on, Mr. Wendover, tell us about the expedi- 
tion. You must be awfully proud of yourself” 
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“ Not I. What expeditions come to, as I said 
on Friday night — and I like to rub it in— is a good 
constitution, a knack of organization, a capacity to 
do with long fasts — and a moderate amount of luck ; 
the rest is with God or the devil. I enjoyed it, 
every bit of it — but I’m glad to be back and to get 
a long swill of such coffee as this. You all look 
so well,” he went on with the frank simplicity of a 
backwoods-man. “ I believe you’ve been doing 
the Sleeping Beauty business — waiting for me per- 
haps ? Kitty though has had a turn at Jack and 
the Beanstalk, judging from the way she’s grown 

yj 

up. 

“ You haven’t forgotten your fairy stories.” 

“Of course not. I’m younger than any of you 
— and older. I believe it’s the fashion among a 
certain set of young fools to talk of the joy of life. 
There’s wisdom at the bottom of it, as there is at 
the bottom of all foolery, if you go deep enough 
to find it. Well I’ve got it— the joy — thank God ; 
so has Lady Burfield. I know that from the look 
in her eyes ; I remember thinking it once before.” 

“And mother?” asked Kitty, looking at him, 
“has she?” 

“It takes the form of love of Mother Earth 

with her, or did years ago.” 

“ It does still,” Helen said ; “ the world seems 
more wonderful than ever since we came here.” 

He nodded for answer. “ Let the insolent 
young things say what they will,” he was looking 
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at Harry and Kitty, who had done nothing to 
deserve the description, “ youth is not a matter of 
years, but of temperament. I’m a battered look- 
ing old ruffian, no doubt” — a laugh rumbled at 
the back of his throat again. 

“ You’re not,” said Kitty stoutly. 

“ It doesn’t matter if I am, my dear,” he an- 
swered tenderly ; “ it’s only a case with me — and 
with many others — of being in a crumpled envelope. 
A love letter isn’t the worse for coming through 
the post in one — you’ll find that out, 1 daresay.” 
He turned abruptly to Lady Burfield, who had 
taken up her knitting, “ is that grey stocking the 


one you were doing when I went away, I believe 
it is r 


“ It’s a descendant.” 


“ And how is Sir James ? I heard of his knight- 
hood and remembered you were ‘ my lady.’ I hope 
you noticed it.” 

“ I always feel it’s a shoddy title.” 

“ Not a bit. It’s given for merit. Can’t always 
dig one out of the Middle Ages. I say, this is a 
bully place ; and look here I’m only going to stay 
two days — you’ve got to show me all you can, so 
make up your minds what you mean to do with 
me. I’ve taken a room at the hotel ; but I shall 
give you a good deal of my company, if you dis- 
play any inclination for it. What’s up there ? ” he 
nodded towards Oggiogno. “ It seems to know 
all about us down here.” 
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“It does,” Kitty exclaimed. “It’s the other 
country.” She told him all there was to tell about 
it, for it was she who loved it most — who had sent 
her dreams to it, and gone to it in the keenest hours 
of her life. She had taken Harry up once or twice ; 
they had made protestations to each other on the 
way, lingered, and laughed low as they leant on 
the moss-grown wall, by the chalet that is half way 
up, to look down on the lake and feel how wonder- 
ful it was to live, to love each other and be young. 
“Oh, if it would never come to an end,” she had 
said the first time— as if a warning message had 
been whispered to her. 

“ It never will — it never shall,” he had sworn. 

Harry took Wendover up, an hour or two after 
his arrival. The explorer proposed it ; for he 
wanted to see what the youngster — as he called 
him — was like, to have him to himself for a bit. 
But they didn’t talk much. Wendover was trying 
to realize his surroundings ; he stopped at the end 
of the zigzags to look forwards, and upwards, and 
downwards. “The joy of life,” he said again at 
one point, “ you know nothing about it at your age. 
You have only the excitement of the first fizzing, 
the sparkle and promise ; the long draught is taken 
later — the real thing grows in the light cast by 
experience and knowledge, and if you get that, it 
carries you through anything ; you can’t quench it 
any more than you can put up a black canopy big 
enough to hide the sky from the earth. Ah,” as 
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he drew a long breath, “ the world’s a magnificent 
show. I should like to live to be a hundred.” He 
strode on for a minute, then turned and looked 
at Harry again. “ It was Mrs. Roberts who first 
sent me along this road of thought,” he said, “and 
I’ve followed it ever since — though I’ve known 
some bad days, with starvation and freezing, and a 
few minor discomforts of that sort thrown in. But 
nothing matters in the end if you’ve the right sense 
inside your body — see how she has come through.” 

“Through what ?” it was asked with interest, 
but without curiosity. 

“ Why — all she’s suffered.” Wendover looked 
at him with curious eyes half hidden beneath the 
overhanging brows. 

“ Of course,” Harry agreed, and was silent for 
a minute while he remembered what Kitty had 
told him about her father — how he had died when 
she was a baby, of the long wandering years with 
her mother, and the careful education that fell to 
her, though the way of it seemed casual. For 
Kitty was quite a good linguist and had read 
wisely if not widJy. She knew the lives of many 
heroes, and loved them as girls do ; she had been 
shown pictures by great painters, or copies of 
them ; had heard music enough to recognize 
haunting passages by many composers ; above all, 
she knew many ways of Nature and the seasons. 
More humanity had been necessary to her life, 
contact with people and knowledge of them, and 
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those emotions that are good for every mortal 
soul ; the lack of them had made her restless and 
dissatisfied for a time, but now her lover had come 
and life was complete. “ I think she’s wonder- 
ful,” he said to Wendovcr, meaning Mrs. Roberts 
of course. He was silent for a moment and then, 
still pursuing the same train ol thought, added, “ I 
love her.” 

There was a pause before the deep almost husky 
voice startled him as it answered : “ So do I.” 

“What does your father say to the engage- 
ment ?” Wendover asked presently. 

“ Nothing — as yet. I wrote instantly, of course, 
and suppose I shall hear to-day. He generally 
thinks over a thing for twelve hours before 
answering. It’s one of his queer rules.” 

“ But you told him — all about them ? ” 

“ Rather.” 

“ Well, it will be interesting to know what he 
says.” 

“It will be all right when he sees Kitty,” 
Harry answered, resenting even the ghost of an 
idea that it could be anything else. “ He will be 
in love with her directly.” His companion looked 
at him keenly and gave an assenting grunt : then 
they went on again in silence. 

“Well, marm,” Wendover said to Mrs. Roberts 
a few hours later, “ will you take me a turn now ? 
We haven’t had any talk together yet it would 
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be agreeable to abuse those creatures,” he nodded 
his head at the lovers. “ What do you say ?” 

“Take him up to Carmine,” they said. “It’s 
one of the loveliest bits in the world.” 

“ You’d better,” he laughed down in his throat 
again — they had learnt already to listen for the 
rumble, “ or we shall be informed afterwards that 
it was the only thing worth doing.” 

“That’s like Mr. Saxton,” Kitty said. 

“ Saxton ? Who’s he ? ” 

They told him how he had gone off to Viareg- 
gio and other places because Miss Bateson had 
talked so much about Shelley. Wendover pricked 
up his ears and ruminated. “Bateson,” he said ; 

I believe she was at the Institution on Friday 
night. Wilson, the man in the hall, told me that 
an American woman had arrived there in the 
morning and asked if she could buy a seat. The 
old chap nearly had a fit— told me of it when I 
went in to arrange my diagrams in the afternoon. 
Tickled me — but if I’d known where she was I’d 
have invited her to come myself, for she said she 
knew some friends of mine. I thought she was 
lying, but now I expect she meant you. I heard 
that she turned up all right in the evening with a 
big man called Saxton, one of the members.” 

“They went together then,” Mrs. Roberts said, 
and a smile spread over her face, for she had an 
idea concerning Mr. Saxton and Miss Bateson that 
was never likely to be verified. “But couldn’t 
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seats be taken for your lecture the other night ? ” 
she asked, being as unsophisticated as the Ameri- 
can. 

“ Not in that way, marm — they won’t let you pay 
at the doors, or book them — the Royal Institution 
isn’t a place of amusement,” he added with un- 
conscious cynicism. “ Funny I should have heard 
of her. But I knew Saxton by sight years ago. 
This queer little world of ours has a way of doub- 
ling up till people touch each other like crumbs in 
a tablecloth that’s going to be shaken, then scatters 
them far and wide — and perhaps they never come 
across each other again. Now, why should I have 
seen three people on Friday night who have more 
or less an interest in you — those two and that boy s 
father ? ” nodding at Harry. “ Never spoke to one 
of them in my life or heard their names before. 
There’s something turning the handle of the 
machine and making a whiz of the atoms, so that 
you can’t tell which way they are going ; you may 

take an even bet on that.” 

They set off early in the afternoon up the moun- 
tain way to Carmine, but they hardly spoke for 
the first half-hour. Wendover apologized for 
himself. “ Fact is, I’m not up to gabbling to-day. 
I’m too glad to be here-stupefied-drunk on the 

air and the joy of seeing you again. 

She looked at him gratefully and was glad to be 

silent. M 

“ You did well in choosing this place, he went 
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on presently. “I can understand your being 
satisfied.” ° 

“ They have been the best years of all. I’ve 
come to the end of my thinking here.” 

“ And Kitty’s going to be married.” 

There was a questioning look in his eyes, but 
she only repeated aimlessly, « And Kitty’s going to 
be married.” 765 

He pushed aside the brambles across her path, 
and helped her over a little running brook that 
intercepted it. They stood before a small green 
plateau that stretched between them and the next 
ascent towards the old-world village that stands 
high up, above a forest growth, on the edge of a 
mountain precipice. Then suddenly, but hesitating 
and watching the effect of his words, he said 
“ You’ve never been back to Hallstatt ? ” ’ 

“ No.” She resented the question. “ I thought 
you knew,” she added hurriedly, “that I only 
went there to get away from everything till I could 
bear to come into Italy again.” She looked at the 
distances, misty and blue of many shades, and loved 
them. “ Italy is my own country, more than any 
other.. I. was glad to get home to it.” 

“Pitching your tent on a different spot ?” 

“I couldn’t have gone back to the same one 
and lived there.” She was silent for a moment 

“ But day I shall go to Sestri Levant" 

friend ” USt ^ ^ Mr ' Godstone ~ m y father’s 
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“A good thing to do no doubt,” he answered 

They had crossed the plateau and were taking 
the roughly cut steps of a steep path that wound 
and zigzagged through the trees. 

“I can hardly believe that in six weeks’ time we 
shall be in London,” Helen said in a low voice, 
trying to shake off a haunting sense of some un- 
seen companionship: she always had it near Carmine. 
“Kitty is overjoyed at the idea. I am glad too, 
though we shall be strangers there — we shan’t know 
how to behave — I wonder why we’re glad to go ? ” 

“ Don’t worry about that — take things as they 
come — it’s much better.” 

Up and up to Carmine. They saw it sheer 
above them. 

“ I’ll tell you why you are looking forward^ to 
it,” he said ; his voice was low and husky. u \ ou 
may talk as much as you please about Italy, but 
you belong to England. There are deep roots in 
us all, of which we know nothing till something 
makes them sprout and starts them growing the 
queer machinery again. Perhaps in a tew centuries 
more we shall have accumulated enough intellect 

to understand it better.” 

Up and up to Carmine and the ways of a by- 
gone people. They could almost hear the silence 
as, higher and higher, they went towards the place 
that had had its youth, and the joy of it, in a iar-orr 
time they could not date or measure. 
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CC I wonder what they knew,” she whispered. 
They stood in the crumbling church ; it was dim 
and still, its air faint with mustiness and decay and 
the stale fumes of incense : the secrets of the dead 
seemed to be held in there — to have been guarded 
through half the ages. 

“God knows,” he answered slowly as he looked 

round at the worn records of those who had lived 

and died hundreds of years before. “ Some of them 

were nearer the beginning than we are, they may 

have had knowledge they dropped by the way-— as 

they came along : all we can do is to go on till 

perhaps the two ends meet and make a circle.” 

He bowed his uncovered head towards the 
blackened crucifix. 

“Oh, if we could know — could be sure — ” 

and then half afraid she asked, “ Is it divine to 
you ? ” 

“ What, does it matter ?— it’s the symbol of love 

and suffering, the two things that have done most 
for humanity.” 

They started on their way downwards, again in 
silence. ’ ^ 

“We ought to be better for seeing a place of 
that sort,” he said presently. “ It stirs up feelings 
we didn t know we possessed, and gives us a hint 
of what we shall all come to — but I can’t stand it 
sometimes, when it occurs to me that this blessed 
world will go rolling on, hundreds of years, when 
I am left in the darkness. 
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“You can’t tell — you don’t remember now — 
you won’t then— that is all.” 

Again a long silence, before he answered. 
“Perhaps they’ll set it right in the future — and 
we shall know all about it. I expect some little 
touch — the turning of a button — would do it.” 



CHAPTER XII. 


J-JALFan hour after Mrs. Roberts and Wendover 
had started for Carmine a telegram came 
from Sir George saying that he would be at Luino 
at tour that afternoon. Harry and Kitty had gone 
for a walk to fill in the time till he came. Lady 
Burfield was alone, fiercely knitting at her stock- 
ing, thinking matters over once more. She was 
absolutely determined that Helen should be silent. 
Till this visit she had not fully grasped that the 
isolation after the marriage, the subsequent change 
o name, the lapse of time, and many other details 
served to make the whole tragedy a closed book it 
was unnecessary to open. “His father shall 
never know, she said, and turned her stocking the 
wrong way so that two rows had to be promptly 
unpicked, a little catastrophe that mitigated P the 

IhiTS I S “ 1 »»»'< move from 

Ja e L- he , has & one or she ma y break down 
H.S — Well, m y dears," as Kitty aod 

fated' ' ‘ >u look h >rpy »«i 

“ We ran nearly all the way back,” Kitty ex- 
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plained ; “ we were so afraid of being late for Sir 
George. I’m dreadfully frightened.” 

“ Isn’t it absurd of her ? ” Harry laughed. 
“ You remember him, don’t you, Aunt Robin ?” 

“ Not very well,” she answered discreetly. 

“ But Sir James saved his life or something ? ” 

“ My husband was a great doctor, of course. I 
am glad he has retired,” she added with a little sigh. 
They thought she meant because of the leisure 
he would enjoy; but she was thinking, “So 
wise of the dear owl to do it before they found 
him out.” 

“ Well, anyhow, you remember that he wasn’t 
an ogre ? ” 

“ He certainly wasn’t an ogre, she answered. 
“ He sent us a silver inkstand as a wedding 
present. Perhaps I will give you and Harry one 
when you’re married.” 

“Dear Aunt Robin, how kind of you.” Dear 
Aunt Robin clicked her needles vigorously. 

Then Mrs. Roberts entered and was told the news. 
Her face twitched, for a moment she seemed 
unable to speak. Harry, who saw it, thought 
how easy it was to frighten these dear women who 
had lived so long out of the world ; he determined 

to say so to his father. 

“ When did you hear ? she asked. 

“Two hours ago. We’ve taken his rooms at 
the hotel— he will be here directly.” He looked 
towards the window. He had learnt, as every one 
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at Cannero did, to set his time by the coming and 
going of the boats. 

Then a silence fell on the little drawing-room 
only broken by the click of the knitting-needles. 
Kitty went to the loggia, as she often did when she 
needed courage. Mrs. Roberts stood thinking by 
the writing-table ; Harry watched her and felt 
awkward. “It’s lucky Wendover is here,” he 
said at last. 

“ Lucky ? ” Mrs. Roberts forced a smile to 
her lips. 

a My father will like meeting him, especially 
after hearing him on Friday ; and as he is an old 
friend of yours they can talk us over. By the 
way, where is he ? ” 

“He went back to the hotel. Tell me some 
more about your father.” 

“ I think I’ve described him pretty well already. 
Did I confide to you that he has an idea he knows 
all about modern movements, reads a little 
philosophy, talks about development and that sort 
of thing. ’ He laughed, but his voice was affec- 
tionate as he went on. “ I’m awfully devoted to 
him, and Kitty will be ; there’s something so 
straight and unflinching about him ; and he has 
been a brick to me. I believe one reason why he 
never married again was that he didn’t want to 
burden the property with charges on it. The 
worst of it is he expects one to do so much. How- 
ever, we 11 try not to disappoint him, won’t we, 
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Kitty ? ” She came from the loggia and stood by 
him. 

“ Perhaps he never wanted to marry again ? ” 

Lady Burfield suggested. 

“Perhaps not,” he hesitated a little; “still 
there’s a Mrs. Wrenford who comes round occa- 
sionally, a handsome lady. He, gets fascinated by 
fits and starts, and sometimes I ve been afraid 
he hesitated as if reluctant to appear ungenerous. 

“ Don’t you like her ? ” Lady Burfield asked, 

trying to fill in awkward pauses. ? 

“ Oh, she’s all right, I suppose, but I don t want 

her for Kitty’s mother-in-law. She won’t be a 

patch on mine.” M1 

“You don’t know yet that your father will 

consent,” Mrs. Roberts said. “ People expect a 

great deal for only sons. He may think you ought 

to make a bigger marriage. ,, 

« ]sj 0 t he I know quite well what he wants. 

“ What does he want ? ” Kitty asked. 

« A nice girl,” he answered solemnly. 

“Am I nice?” .. , 

He looked at her doubtfully. Well, rather 

perhaps ; and he’d like her to be pretty. 

“ Oh — I’m not that ? ” , 

“ I fear not. It’s very sad— still you can t have 

everything.” „ 

“ What else does he want . 

“ Well — a clean slate.” 

“ A clean slate ? ” 
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“ Bill of health, you know. He doesn’t like 
invalids, aliens, radicals, suffragettes, or— well, 
people who’ve gone off the beaten track in any 
way— I say, that boat’s half-way here. I think I 
had better go. Come too, Kitty, he’ll like to see us 
prowling up and down like two panthers waiting 
to spring on him when he lands.” 

“ Oh no, I couldn’t.” 

He understood her frightened face. « All right, 
darling, you shan’t. I’ll beard him alone, take him 
to the hotel with his luggage, and bring him on at 
once, if I may ? ” 

“ Yes— bring him on,” Mrs. Roberts said. “Will 
you tell Mr. Wendover to come to me immediately ? 
I want to speak to him.” 1 ' 

“ I will, if I see him.” 

Kitty went to the window and watched him 
striding on towards the landing-place. “I’ll g 0 and 
change my blouse,” she said ; “ perhaps I shall be 
less nervous if I look nice.” She stopped on her 
way to the door, trembling with excitement. “ Oh, 
mother, I m so frightened,” she whispered. “What 
shad 1 do if Sir George doesn’t like me ? I should 
die > } — 1 should die if anything happened.” 

, j rS '„ ,? berts put her face against the dark 
head. Nothing will happen— I swear it.” Such 

a strange answer Kitty thought again as she left 
the room. 

Then^Mrs. Roberts turned quickly. “Aunt 
Robin ! she exclaimed, c< what are we to do ? ” 
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Lady Burfield put down her knitting. “ Do ? 
Why nothing at all.” 

“ I feel like Noah without his ark, and the 
deluge coming on.” 

“ There won’t be any deluge. Remember he 
knew my husband. He wrote to him the other 
day, dined with us once soon after we were 
married, and gave us a silver inkstand — what more 
do you want?” The twinkle came to her eyes, 
and was comforting. 

“ He was only a patient.” 

“ But a grateful patient. It makes a link, a 
voucher. I’m glad my husband was knighted 
now, though it’s rather snobby of me, for even 
that makes a difference ; it shows that he was of 
consequence in his profession. And then you’re 
a clergyman’s daughter, my dear ; there’s some- 
thing soothing in the sound — a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, or a market-gardener’s — ” 

cc Oh, don’t. I can’t bear you to make a joke 
of it ; it’s life to Kitty and to me. I think — I 
do think that he ought to be told.” It was said 
in dogged fear. 

“ My dear Helen, we’ve argued this out, and 
won’t begin it again. We’re not going to tell 
him. Why, your uncle James would have to 
know, then ; and I should be extremely mortified. 
Jack was my nephew ; 1 have my own pride, and 
want to conceal the family scars.” Lady Burfield 
felt that this was a really clever line of argument- 
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c< Wh y — why has he come out here in such a 
hurry ? ” 

It s very natural. His boy’s future is at 
stake as well as your girl’s.” 

“ Perhaps he’ll ask inconvenient questions.” 

“ Certain to — but we’ll walk round them. If 
two women can’t outwit one man, my dear—” 
She ended her remark with a nod. 

“ Oh, you’re such a comfort, Aunt Robin Red- 
breast. How thankful I shall be when Kitty is 
safe with that boy. I know he will be kind to her 
—it is only the father I dread.” 

Aunt Robin was silent for a moment, then sud- 
denly she looked up. « My dear,” she said, “ I 

wish you would marry again, it would be much 
better.” 

“Marriage didn’t give me much last time,” 
Mrs. Roberts answered with her strange smile. 

“ Francis Wendover is evidently devoted to 
you. I wish you’d marry him.” 

She shook her head. “ I might have done so 
once, I couldn’t now. We are good friends, but 
in my heart I’ve never quite forgiven him.” 

“ Forgiven him ? ” 

u * ^ knows,” Helen said with a little shudder. 

He has known all these years.” She took the 
knitting from the capable, white hands, put her own 
into them, and sat down on the couch. “ I told 

him soon after we met first, at Hall statt,— when 
he was at the little hotel.” 
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“ But what made you tell him ? ” 

“ I was broken — and miserable. I knew that 
Jack had never given me his best love, the other 
woman had that— and she haunted me — possessed 
me ; sometimes I felt as if I could do anything, 
no matter how desperate, that would shake her 
off — out of my thoughts.” She shuddered at the 
remembrance, every word seemed to be ground out 
of her, it hurt every instinct she possessed to re- 
member it, to own it. 

“It’s always the other woman that rankles most,” 
Lady Burfield said grimly. “Tell me more.” 

“ Francis Wendover stayed on and on at Hall- 
statt. I saw that he cared, and gradually I thought 
that perhaps — oh, it’s dreadful how much women 
want to be loved, to be taken care of — ” She 
held out her hands for a moment as if pleading a 
cause. 

“ Of course they do ; we are all fools. Did he 
ask you then ? ” 

“ No, but I felt it was coming, and wanted to 
tell him first. We went for a walk one evening, 
up the mountain behind the little town, by a 
narrow pathway that leads to the salt mine — it’s 
more wonderful even than this place. We sat on 
a bench ; there were hanging woods ; through the 
trees we could see the darkness gathering over 
the lake. I was afraid he would speak before he 
knew. I hurried out the words, pretending that 
I told him just as a friend — ” 
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“ Yes ? ” 

“He was dreadfully sorry, but — but”— Lady 
Burfield’s grip tightened on the hands she had 
taken— “ he drew back. And that walk down— 
I dragged my feet along beside him as if they 
were made -of lead. He was kind and gentle, 
but different— different— as if he were miles off.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ He made excuses, and went — two days later. 
He said all the things he could say — but he 
went, it frightened him.” 

“ He has asked you to marry him since ? ” 

“ 0h y es - He came back ; but the time had 
passed. That s why I’ve lived in such dread for 
Kitty, why every time you say I needn’t speak 
it s such a comfort and help— I wish Mr. Wend- 
over would come — ” she broke off abruptly. “ I 
want to see him. Would you mind vanishing 
when he does ; I want to see him alone. Oh 
I wonder if the boat is in.” She went to the 
balcony. “ It ought to be— it is— it is! Sir 
George has arrived.” She came back to the room 
and stood still for a moment, struggling to be 
calm again ; suddenly she caught sight of herself 
in the queer little looking-glass with the twisted 
iron frame that hung near the piano. “ I must 
go and get tidy too,” she said ; « he won’t think 
much or Kitty s mother if she looks like this.” 

“Go and make yourself beautiful.” Aunt 
Robin was trying the effect of a compliment again. 
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“ I can’t. Look at my cheek-bones and all my 
crows’ feet — I am so haggard.” 

“ My dear Helen, go away and don’t be foolish. 
You only want more flattery, and you shall not 
have it. Come back and bewilder Sir George, 
it will be very good for him.” Lady Burfield 
was a little ashamed of herself ; but she was rather 
amused at the whole situation, and looked forward 
with excitement to the next few hours. 

Helen caught the infection of her good spirits. 
“ You are shocking and rather immoral, Aunt 
Robin. You ought to take this matter quite seri- 
ously, instead of which you are disgracing the 
grizzle in your hair.” She gave it a little caress, 
and went as she was told. It was so good to be 
told to do things — it made her feel cared for and 
young again. 

Then Kitty returned flushed and frightened. 
“ Shall I do ? ” she asked anxiously. 

Aunt Robin surveyed her carefully. “ Yes, my 
dear, I think you will. Are you very happy ? ” 

“ Dreadfully.” 

“ It may be more than a girl’s fancy — you’ve 
known him a long time now,” Lady Burfield said 
half to herself. 

“ Oh yes, Aunt Robin.” She knelt, as she 
sometimes did, by her mother. “ A long time, 
and we liked each other from the very first mo- 
ment of all ; he says we did. It’s wonderful how 
he knows things.” 


V 
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“ Of course, quite wonderful.” 

“ But he thought it was better to wait till he’d 
done — oh, you know, the things you do before 
you finish up at Oxford.” She looked at the 
kind face bending over her. “There isn’t any 
one like him in the world,” she added with sweet 
conviction. 

“ No, dear, there never is.” Aunt Robin gave 
a long sigh, remembering long years ago, of which 
she never spoke. Let it be recorded here that 
she thought it distinctly well they had ended ; but 
the petals are often excellent pot pourri when the 
rose tree is dead, and the garden in which it 
flourished once has been given over to the jerry- 
builder. 

“ There goes the Luino boat on its way to 

Oggebbio ! ” Kitty exclaimed. “ They’ll be here 
directly.” 

“ Why don’t you go and meet them as they 
come from the hotel? You’d find it less em- 
bar.-.issing than staying here.” 

I should, Aunt Robin Redbreast ; it will 

be much easier.” A sound on the gravel beneath 

took her with a bound to the window. “ Oh, it’s 

only Mr. Wendover — but I’ll go and wait for them 
in the garden.” 

Helen Roberts put on a soft, trailing dress of 
the sort that was peculiar to her, and twisted her 
fair hair round her head ; she had worn it so long 
years since when, in the cathedral at Chiavari, her 
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husband had called her “ Madonna of all the 
Ages.” She remembered it now and realized, 
as she stood before the glass, that she was beautiful 
still. She was glad of it, to be anything else would 
have seemed almost a disgrace ; for was she not a 
part of the world she loved, and did she not owe 
it her tribute, her service, all she could do or be ? 
Kitty too, she reflected thankfully, would be beauti- 
ful long after the bloom of youth had gone ; the 
form was there, the promise. “ Jack dear, you 
would be proud of your £ little kiddie ’ if you could 
see her,” she said sometimes in her thoughts. She 
told him even of the admiration that was given 
to herself — she recognized it, though she made no 
sign. It proved that his wife had been worth 
loving by other men and women ; that he had 
been right in what he had actually given her. 
Unconsciously she used it as a plea for more 
more — more ; as if she felt that in some future 
world all things might be adjusted. And Sir George, 
she thought, should at least see that her husband 
had belongings who did not disgrace him. In a 
measure, the man who had died all those years ago 
would be judged by them, and for his justification, 
of any sort, in any form, she hungered and pleaded 
in her soul, arguing his cause, seeking out and 
pursuing any line of defence that suggested itself, 
vaguely wondering if somewhere and some day a 
strange clue would be found that would set all 
things right and his memory at rest. 
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“Well, marm, I hear you want to see me?” 

Wendover said, as he stood facing her in the little 
drawing-room. 

“ Yes, before you become intimate with Sir 
George.” 

“ Oh— I’ve just been introduced to him — are 
we to be intimate ? ” 


“ You are sure to be — staying in the same 
hotel. He will like meeting the distinguished 
traveller — he went to hear you the other night — 
he will see that you are an old friend ” — she could 
hardly bring out her words — “and he may ask 
questions. I thought of it this afternoon, but I 
couldn t speak then.” She sat down helplessly 
and waited for his answer. 

He considered for a moment. “ Questions ? ” 

“ Oh, I dread them so.” 


About ? She nodded, and waited again. 
He turned away abruptly, crossed the room, 
looked up at the other country, as Kitty had 
done, then returned, and stood before her. “ But 
you are going to tell him?” 

“ No.” 


He seemed almost aghast; his eyes were full 

° T ^ ^ hateC * himse ^ f° r worrying her. 

ell, I shan’t give him any information, you 

may be sure of that. 1 didn’t know you till after- 
wards— can tell him so if I’m put to it. But he 
ought to know.” 

“ He never shall ” 
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“ Suppose one day he found out ? It would 
be far worse — my dear, he must know.” 

“ He might put an end to the engagement and 
break Kitty’s heart. You don’t understand how 
much she cares ; I didn’t till lately — it has eaten 
into her life. In the winter she was different 
altogether — ill, anxious, watching, half-lifeless — 
till she knew the; Harry was coming.” 

“ You must tell the father.” 

“ I won’t, I can’t.” It was said with a long, 
anxious sigh. “ Her heart is full of happiness- 
why should it be wrested from her ?” 

“ It wouldn’t be wrested from her.” 

“ Oh, it might ; something Harry said an hour 
ago showed me that. Men are not so sentimental 
as women, not so tender.” 

It hit him hard. “ Aren’t they ?” he said rue- 
fully. 

“ No, not easily at any rate; it takes time to 
grow.” She was trying to qualify her words. 
“ He might insist on it’s being broken off— I can’t 
risk it.” 

“ I twigged this morning that the boy didn’t 
know when I was out with him, and wondered 
what you were going to do. Look here, he 
went on, “ I’ve known all these years— and— and— 

I haven’t given a hint of it this time, but you 
know perfectly well that the desire of my life has 
been to marry you — ” 

“ You wouldn’t, long ago.” 
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“ I’ve loved you since the day I first saw you, 
at Hallstatt, standing by the lake, a forlorn girl, 
holding Kitty by the hand.” 

“ But that night, on the road up to the salt 
mine, you drew back. Think what Sir George 
and Harry might do— Kitty is the daughter of a 
criminal ! ” Her tone seemed to put them far 
apart, farther even than they had been before. 

“ U P on my life,” he thought, “ I don’t believe 
she s human sometimes ; that amazing way of hers 
makes one feel as if she had walked down through 
damp clouds, to be stuck up, some day, in a shrine.” 
He stood hopelessly staring at her. 

<c ^ ou d rew back,” she repeated, surprised at his 
silence. 

“ It s no good not being straight ; it was an 
awful shock and took me by surprise — why did 
you tell me ? He strode across the room again 
and came back with a growl. “ Why did you ? ” 
He insisted. 

I knew you cared. I felt it. I thought you 
would ask me, and that if you did, perhaps — ” 
She hesitated. r 

He could hardly bear it. “Go on,” he said 
huskily. 

“ I think I should have taken you.” 

“ My God ! — if I had known. But I went 

back to you that autumn, before the first expedi- 
tion r r 

“ It was too late. Don’t let’s talk of it ; it’s 
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over and done with. You have been the faith- 
fullest friend in the world.” 

He hardly listened to her last words. “ Done 
with ? You are so dummy.” The speech was 
abusive, but the manner contradicted it. “I’ve 
loved you all the years since, and you know it. 
While I was away there were not many hours when 
you were out of my thoughts. I wanted to tell you 
so to-day when we stood in the wood beneath that 
old church at Carmine, but you choked me off. 

“ I didn’t want you to tell me. 

“ At Hallstatt I was staggered for the moment 
— taken by the throat. The case had been in 
every one’s mouth. It took the wind out of me, 
I own • but I got it back. Am I never to be for- 
given for being an ass and a fool ?— always to be 

sent away ? ” c 

She held out her hands to him. “You are 

always to be sent away, she said in the same 

even tone. “The possibilities have passed by. 

We are good friends ; let us remain so. More 

than that we can never be. 

“ My dear woman — he said brokenly. 

“ Yes, I like you to call me that. Let us thresh 
this matter out once more. I should be no good 
to you. You had better go elsewhere for marriage 
It ought to be some one who will face the world 

with you — ” . 

“Face the world — but you are supposed to 

love it.” 
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“Yes, but it must be beautiful for me— nothing 
else. I told you why I went to Hallstatt, and 
why, as soon as I dared, I came back to Italy- — 
that the beauty of it might give me strength and 
courage. It’s everything to me. I couldn’t — ” 
She stopped ; she had not wanted this discussion. 

“ Couldn’t stand the rough and tumble ? ” 

“ No. I want a sheltered life, and always to be 
satisfied with what I see.” 

“ Saint in the niche business ? ” 

“ Not much saint, according to you,” she said 
ruefully. “ I’m not doing even a straight thing, 
for at any risk I’m going to be silent.” 

“ It’s cruel.” 

“ No, it’s wise. It’s kind to those two children. 
As for it’s being wrong, or unfair, or anything in 
the world — I can’t help it. It’s Kitty’s happiness 
I want, not the whiteness of my soul.” 

“Praise be to the devil for that at any rate. 
He has leavened you a little, after all. I believe 
I like you the better for it. If you go on in the 
same direction I may have a chance yet.” He 
laughed, and walked round the room, happy and 
good-tempered again. After all, this' romance of 
his had been half a dream — a comfortable thing 
to reflect upon a thousand miles away, but one 
to which realization might add anxiety. Oddly 
enough, he knew it, though he chafed and growled 
at the knowledge. He was retreating once more 
into the dream-world, the shelter -place of his 
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thoughts, ruffled and disturbed, but not so much 
hurt as he imagined, and pleasantly savage with 
her, taking her refusal as part of the day’s 
work. “I suppose I’ve got to put up with it,” 
he said, by way of a postscript. 

“ I’m afraid you have.” There was a smile in 
her eyes. He accepted it as pacification, and gave 
a grunt to show it. 

“ Oh, well ! — Now, what next ? When is this 
old ouffalo coming in ? Do you want me to get 
out ? ” 

“ No, I want you to stay; you’ll be a protec- 
tion — especially if he’s a buffalo. She rang the 
bell. 

He went to the window, and looked down at 
the garden. “He’s coming now— the youngster 

has him in tow.” 

A little procession entered a minute later with 
Kitty heading it, happy and triumphant. 

“ Mother,” she said, “ here is Sir George.” 

Then Harry, with his head thrown back. “We’ve 

got him, you see.” 

And last Sir George, with a smile on his clear- 
cut face and a searching expression in his alert 

eyes. • iv/r 

« I’m delighted to make your acquaintance, Mrs. 

Roberts,” he said cordially. They shook hands. 

His voice was pleasant, and she liked it. But a 

little shiver went through her. She felt even in 

that first moment— she saw it, as if a flashlight 
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had been thrown on his nature — that he was kindly, 
but stern and practical ; without countenance for 
anything beneath the surface, and with disapproval 
of a good deal above it — a man who knew what 
he meant, and would have it done if he thought it 
necessary. 

He looked round the room without moving an 
eyelid, and took in the charm of it, the grace, the 
air of culture, before he turned to answer her 
polite question as to the pleasantness of his 
journey. 

“Well, good-bye,” Wendover said to them. 
“ I’ll see you again later.” 

“Oh, you must wait for tea — it’s coming now.” 

“Ah! I am longing for some,” Sir George 
said. “ English customs are delightful outside 
their native land, even more than in it.” 

Wendover nodded his head, as if he were 
punctuating the sentence, then made a movement 
towards the door, but he caught Mrs. Roberts’s 
eye with an entreaty in it. “Well, tea, or any 

other temptation, is always agreeable,” he said, 
and stayed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


“ IJTE started the day after he had my letter,” 
Harry explained, as they gathered round 
the little tea-table. “ That’s why we didn’t get an 
answer.” 

“ I am the answer to it.” Sir George artfully 
concealed Miss Bateson’s share in sending him. 


<£ Naturally I was anxious to see any one so 
interesting to you — and to me — as this young 
lady.” 

u She was afraid you would be an ogre, his son 
informed him. 

<c I trust she won’t think me one. I wasn t 
afraid that she would be an ogress. He gave her 


a kindly smile. 

“ Do you hear that, Kitty ? Wait till he knows 
you better — eh ?” Wendover put in, knowing the 
value of a little joke when the air is weighted with 
embarrassment. 

She tried to answer in the same key. ^ u I was 
only afraid he would find me out at once. < 

Sir George’s quick eyes told him that the air of 
self-possession was assumed. “ It s an awkwar 
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hour in a girl’s life,” he said gently. They liked 
him for it. <c But she is coming* through it 

11 1 O O 

gallantly. 

“ It’s even awkward for me,” was Mrs. Roberts’s 
apology for spilling the tea. 

“ For us all,” he answered. “ But we shall come 
through, as splendidly as Mr. Wendover did the 
other night. I was privileged to be there, and I 
can’t tell you,” he added in his almost courtly 
manner, “how delighted I am to meet him, to 
know that he is a friend of yours and Kitty’s. He 
is a great person.” 

Wendover’s laughter rumbled down his throat. 
“Thank you,” he said. “I’m astonished to find 
that a little enterprise, only undertaken because I 
thought I should enjoy it, has turned me into — 
almost into a somebody. It shows what impostors 
somebodies often are — doing things they want to 
do, having a thoroughly good time, and cutting 
a figure in the world on the strength of it.” 

“Ah ! that’s your way of putting it — ” 

Then Lady Burfield entered, with a pleased 

expression on her kindly face, her head thrown 

back, her knitting firmly grasped in her large 
white hands. 

I m delighted to see you again,” Sir George 

said, going forward cordially. « I hope Sir James 
is well ? ” 

She was pleased and taken by surprise. “ I 
thought you would have forgotten me.” 
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“ Impossible, you are so little changed — not at 
all, in fact.” 

“ How kind of you to say it,” arranging herself 
and her worsted comfortably on the couch. “ I 
needn’t ask how you are ? ” 

“A living testimonial to your husband’s skill. 
I’m sorry to have missed him in London ; but 
perhaps it is to his absence there that I owe the 
pleasure of seeing you here ?” 

“This old chap makes his little cut and dried 
speeches as neatly as figs are laid in a box,” Wend- 
over thought. 

c< I am really on my way to him,” Lady Burfield 
explained. “When he has made a visit to an 
old colleague in Lemberg, we are going to settle 
down, or rather up, on a Swiss mountain for the 
summer ; but I wanted to see these dear creatures 
first.” 

“ I am quite sure you did.’ He looked round, 
and felt satisfied, even pleasantly surprised. Lady 
Burfield and Mrs. Roberts were charming. As 
for Kitty, “Just lovely ! ” came to his remembrance. 
He turned to his hostess. “ I met two friends of 
yours the other night— and supped with them, he 
was almost gay while he spoke of it, “ after your 
lecture,” turning to Wendover. 

“ Miss Bateson ? ” Harry asked. 

“ Precisely : Miss Bateson, and Mr. Saxton a 
great admirer of yours, my dear. He turned 
to Kitty, and saw that she blushed ; he liked 
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girls who blushed, so few of them did nowadays. 
“A most estimable gentleman,” he went on. “I 
met him last year in Somersetshire. We waited 
in the same farm - house while the tufters 
did their work. I don’t know if you under- 
stand?” 7 

But Kitty did. “ The red deer,” she said. 

“ The red deer ! ” he echoed. “ You evidently 
take an interest in your own country, though you 
have lived so long ou : t of it.” 

“Do tell us all about Miss Bateson.” Mrs. 
Roberts was glad to find a subject. “We are 
going to stay with her shortly.” 

He gave them a little account of the supper- 
party and how it came about. 

“ She is evidently a lady of enterprise,” Wend- 

over remarked. “I shall have to go and see 
her.” 

“You will,” Harry exclaimed. “She picks us 
all up like beads on a string.” 

“ Well, it is better than scalps.” Wendover put 

down his cup and made a movement towards the 

door again. “ I want to get a walk before dinner 

and see a little more of this place, for I’m off in 
the morning.” 

“ In the morning ? ” Lady Burfield looked up. 
“ But you only came to-day.” 

“ Don t go to-morrow,” Mrs. Roberts said, 
feeling that this sudden change of plans was the 
outcome of their talk just now. 
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“You simply mustn’t,” Kitty declared. 

“ I’m glad you all take it so much to heart. I 
shall gloat over your regrets, and should like them 
to be as poignant as you can conveniently make 
them. But I’m going.” 

Harry put down the change of plans to an idea 
that it would be better to get out of the way now 
that Sir George had come and family topics were 
in the air. He put his hand on Wendover’s 
arm. “ We shall be quite cut up if you go,” he 

said. 

“ I rejoice to hear it.” 

“ My father has been looking forward to a talk 
with you — ” 

“ I have, indeed,” Sir George said fervently. 

“ My dear chap, I should have been delighted.” 
Wendover was speaking to Harry, to whom he 
had taken a liking. “I’m not going because, 
under the circumstances, I should be second fiddle, 
but because I’ve a great deal to do. I ve seen 
Mrs. Roberts,” he explained to Sir George, while 
a smile looked out of his deep-set eyes, “and 
Kitty— and,” he nodded affectionately to Harry, 
“I know how the land lies. We shall all be in 
London soon ; but I must go in the morning. 
I’m a rolling stone.” 

“And want to continue the rolling,” Sir George 
said, with his best air of mild humour. 

“That’s it. We shall meet at dinner. Besides, 
we’re at the same hotel, and there s always the 
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midnight hour to pamper with discussion.” He 

escaped with a laugh that was almost a groan of 
relief. 

c< I m not made for family groups,” he thought 
as he strolled past the factory and round the 
edge of the lake. “Moreover, the good man- 
ners of that amiable buffalo would seriously affect 

the chastity of my language if I saw much of 
him.” 

The sun was flashing a farewell till the morrow 
down on the deepest blue of the lake, pricking it 
with gold. The air was soft and scented. On 
his right, among the still trees and thick under- 
growths, he could see masses of flowers. It was 
all exquisite, but his mood had changed since the 
morning. « I should get tired of it,” he thought. 

It s scenery for poets, and painters, and women : 
I, m not a sentimentalist. I like a gaunt outlook 
that sets one s teeth on edge and makes one’s 
nerves like iron — she would be all the better for a 
little of it. 1 should like to have her on a raft, 
with a rug and my arms round her ; but I 
never shall, so there’s an end of that.” He pulled 
out a pipe, sulkily stuffed it full from a huge 
brown pouch, smoked, and was gradually content 
again. “ He ought to be told,” he said to him- 
self presently. “ However, it’s no business of 
mine. 

The prolonged tea business and the polite talk 
made Harry impatient too. “There’s a launch 
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going by. Let’s run down and look at it” he 
said to Kitty. “They don’t want us any longer, 
and it s time to worry for the afternoon letters.” 
In two minutes they were laughing on their way 
to the little narrow street that led to the post office. 
The house that served for it looked so deserted 
and unofficial it suggested that the letters were 
brought in silence and secrecy, or had been written 
in some other world to dreamers in this one who 
were not yet awake. “ It was here that I had your 
telegram,” Kitty said as they entered the stone 
passage, “just as I came to this little window.” 
He kissed her. The kiss and the telegram always 
met afterwards in her memory. 

The three people left at the villa looked at each 
other a little awkwardly ; the time had come and 
there was no shirking it. 

“ You have a charming home,” Sir George said, 
to fill in the gap till the real talk had begun. “Eng- 
lish comfort in an Italian villa — really a Paradise.” 

“I think so, too,” Lady Burfield remarked, and 
grasped her knitting. 

“ I have loved it very much,” Mrs. Roberts 
said, “but it’s coming to an end. The owner of 
the villa wants it back again.” 

“ Have you always lived abroad ? ” He began 
his questions warily. 

“ Nearly all my life.” 

“ Still, England is your own country ? ” 
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“ Oh yes.” 

“ And a very beautiful one.” 

She remembered Mr. Saxton’s conviction that 
its scenery was equal to that of Italy, and smiled. 
“ It’s wonderful how English people love it. Mr. 
Saxton says it’s as lovely as Italy.” 

“ And he’s quite right,” Sir George said firmly ; 
“he is a man, I should say, with many sound 
views.” He hesitated a moment before he added : 
“ he told me of his proposal to Kitty.” 

“Told you?” Mrs. Roberts was amused as 
well as surprised ; it cleared the air of some em- 
barrassment. “ Told you ? ” she repeated, leaning 
forward. 

Sir George saw how blue her eyes were, and 
for the first time it dawned upon him that she was 
beautiful — and the Italian setting made him feel as 
if the days when the great pictures of the Madonna 
were painted might come again : the sitter was wait- 
ing, only the Masters lagged. It was very curious, 
he thought, continuity was possible everywhere, 
though the overgrowths often hid it so completely 
that only at far reaches or by accident it found the 
light again, and then not even to remember it. 
He thought this out quickly, and was pleased with 
what he imagined to be his own subtle reasoning, 
before he answered : “ It took me entirely by sur- 
prise, for I had never seen him before. He prob- 
ably thought it would interest me.” 

“Of course it was impossible in every way,” 
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Mrs. Roberts explained. “But he was very kind. 
I’m afraid we used to think him rather dull at 
first, but we knew him better at the end, just as 
we did Miss Bateson.” 

“ I liked them both. There was an admirable 
frankness about them, and I’m glad to think that 
through you— and Kitty,” the manner in which he 
annexed Kitty as often as possible in his talk sug- 
gested that she had made a pleasing impression, 
“ I shall probably sec more of them.” 

“We shall be near them both soon.” 

Perhaps he thought there was regret in her 
voice, for he spoke in the quick firm tone of 
which she was half afraid already, “ I hope you 
are looking forward to it ; I think, if you will 
allow me to say so, that one should live, for a 
certain number of years, at any rate, in one’s own 
land ; unless, of course, there are strong reasons 
against it. Perhaps when Harry and Kitty are 
married, you will make your home in England ? ” 

It struck her that he was feeling his way to 
some authority over her, that he thought it should 
be the outcome of the relationship that was to 
exist between them. She didn’t resent it — the 
being taken care of sense is grateful to every 
woman ; for a moment she rested in its comfort, 
before she answered : “ I used to think I couldn t 
live without mountains and scenery.” 

“ There is scenery in England.” His eyes went 
round the room again and lingered on the tops of 
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the acacia trees, on the blueness of the lake and the 
dark line of mountains beyond. Then he looked 
at Lady Burfield. She gathered up the stocking 
and the ball of worsted from her lap. His manner 
showed that he expected and would approve of her 
departure ; but he hurried in a remark about her 
industry. “ I always think when I see a stocking 
being knitted, that it is suggestive of a really com- 
fortable home.” 

“ How delightful of you ; I must tell James. 
And now, I’m sure you two would like a little 
talk.” She looked at Helen with an expression 
that said plainly, “ To tell him is impossible.” 

“ Don’t go away,” Mrs. Roberts said. “Aunt 
Robin has been so much to me, Sir George ; she 
is the only relation we have left.” 

“ I am quite sure that she has been kindness 
itself.” He accompanied most of his airy state- 
ments with a little movement of his head, but of 
its interpretation they were as yet uncertain. 

“ But, my dear Helen, you must have things to 
say.” Lady Burfield made a pretence of going : 
she had not the least intention of doing so. 

“ Nothing that cannot be said before you, indeed, 
Aunt Robin Redbreast,” Helen said. “Are there 
things to say?” she asked him. She was calm 
enough outwardly, and the fear clutching at her 
heart made her manner seem proud and cold — shy 
and reticent it seemed to him, and he liked it. 
In a vague wondering manner he felt that it would 
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be easy to fall in love with the mother, just as the 
boy had done with the daughter ; perhaps this 
accounted for Wendover’s hurried visit. Cannero 
was a long journey to take for four-and-twenty 
hours, mere friendship was hardly a sufficient reason. 

“ Things to say?” Well, yes, I suppose there 
are,” he answered courteously, but evidently mean- 
ing to say and to hear them said. 

“I never had a daughter engaged before.” 

“ Nor I a son. I hope you approve of it ? ” 

“I like him more than I can say; we all do.” 
Helen glanced at Lady Burfield, who had settled 
down in the corner with her knitting. 

“ I’d no idea of what was going on — you might 
have knocked me down with a feather,” he said ; 
“ very foolish of me, I suppose, for he often spoke 
of the charming girl he had met at Andermatt, 
niece of the distinguished doctor and his wife,” an 
inclination of his head towards the couch. “ But 
though I always hoped he would marry early, as a 
matter of fact I didn’t realize that I had a son 
old enough to think of it yet.” 

“ They liked each other a year ago,” Mrs. Roberts 
said. 

“ So he tells me.” 

“ Something in a letter from Aunt Robin then 
made me think it possible that — that”— he nodded 
to show that he understood her — “ and I tele- 
graphed to Kitty to come back at once. They 
were both so young - .” 
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“ That was prudent, perhaps ; for, as you say, 
they were both so young.” 

“And I knew nothing — nothing more till the 
day before he arrived ; I want you to understand 
that — quite to understand it.” 

The absence of enthusiasm in her manner, the 
aloofness, appealed to him ; it suggested that she 
was not a mother anxious to marry her daughter. 
“These young things circumvent us sometimes,” 
he answered. “ Luckily you needn’t be uneasy 
about him, my dear lady ; he is a good boy. I can 
vouch for him — ” 


“And she for her girl,” Lady Burfield put in 
quickly. 

“ Who is delightful to look at,” he said cordi- 
ally. “‘Just lovely,’ as Miss Bateson told me,” 
at which they all smiled, but were not driven away 
from the subject towards which they were steering. 

“ She is delightful altogether,” Lady Burfield 
added. 

Sir George addressed himself to her. “Her 
father was your nephew ? ” 

u Yes — my sister’s son. He was a wonderful 
creature.” 

“ I am sure of it. Kitty has a delightful inher- 
itance. He gave a quick glance towards Kitty’s 
mother. 

^ Lady Burfield made a little sound of satisfaction. 
“ I think so too ; and she is extremely well edu- 
cated ; you will discover that.” 
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“ She has evidently had wise and excellent 
guidance.” 

“ Being abroad, of course, has made some accom- 
plishments easy,” Lady Burfield said, while she 
thought, “ You strike me as being rather a handful, 
my dear Sir George, and if you saw much of my 
beloved James you might become pompous.” 

He meanwhile was intent on getting the infor- 
mation he wanted. “What was your nephew’s 
profession ? ” he asked. 

“ He was a barrister — of the usual briefless 
variety ; but luckily he did not altogether depend 
on it.” 

Another satisfactory motion of the restless 
head. “He died very young ?” in a sympathetic 
voice. 

“He was thirty-two. She,” nodding at Helen, 

“ was barely twenty-one. They had so little time 
together.” 

He was still more sympathetic. “Thirty-two 
and twenty-one. She needed all the care you 
could give her, for I gather she had no mother of 
her own ? ” 

“ My mother died when I was a child,” Mrs. 
Roberts said. 

“ Not of consumption ? ” It was asked quickly. 

“ No — of some complication at my birth.” 

“ Ah ! ” with still another sound of sympathy. 

“ Your father was a parson, Harry tells me ? Was 
he in London ? ” 
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“ Yes, till my mother died ; then he went to the 
Riviera, where he had a chaplaincy.” 

He waited a moment. “ A little hush for the 
clergyman’s daughter,” Aunt Robin thought. She 
would have liked to wink at him ; nevertheless 
her anxiety kept pace with her excitement. 

“ And you were an only child, as Kitty is ? ” 
he asked Helen. 

“ An only child, as Kitty is.” 

“ A great misfortune. I hope the tradition will 
not be carried on. I believe in home ties and 
human relationship. The most beautiful sight in 
England, to my mind, is a country house and a 
family — a moderate family,” he added, with an 
evident desire to lighten the conversation, “of 
boys and girls growing up in unity and affection.” 

“ It is a happiness you have missed yourself,” 
Lady Burfield remarked in a voice that she hoped 
was sufficiently sympathetic. 

“ That is so,” he answered. “ My wife died 
while she was still a young woman. Within a 
month our elder boy, Ambrose, followed her.” ' 

He rose and walked across the room, then 
standing with his back to the window, went on. 
“ They died of scarlet fever, caught at a Paris 
hotel.. I carefully mention this, to show you that 
there is no hereditary disease.” He turned to Mrs. 
Roberts ; his voice was reluctant, but unflinching : 
u I don t wish to rouse painful memories, but 
your husband died so young ? ” 
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“Yes,” she echoed faintly, “ so young.” 

“ What was his complaint ? ” 

“ He died of pneumonia ; he was only ill a 
week.” ' 

He sat down again, reassured. “ Quite so, any 
one is liable to it. I have felt bound to put some 
questions to you, even if they are painful. You 
must forgive me — I have very strong feelings on 
hereditary matters.” 

“The survival of the fittest?” Lady Burfield 
asked, beginning to feel dismayed. 

“The survival of the fittest,” he repeated ; “the 
stamping out — the isolation of disease, and of 
moral as well as physical disease. It is the only 
effectual remedy.” 

“Stamping out?” Mrs. Roberts said with a 
little thrill in her voice. 

He fidgeted with his collar, pulling his throat 
up above it, and repeated, almost sternly, “Stamp- 
ing out — it may sound harsh, even cruel, but it 
isn’t, it’s kind, it’s merciful in the long run.” 

Lady Burfield turned her stocking and began 
another row. “ Of course,” she said calmly. “ I 
didn’t know you were so scientific.” 

“I am not— nothing of the sort. I am a 
Churchman and a Conservative — a scientific man 
is generally neither. But I’m a stickler for cer- 
tain things that I consider to be right — right, not 
only to ourselves, but to the race, to the world. 
We needn’t go into this matter now, since it has 
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nothing to do with the one we are discussing.” 
He turned with a smile to Mrs. Roberts. <c I 
don’t know, of course, whether your child has any 
fortune ? ” 

“ She will have a little at my death ; I have 
about four hundred a year — I fear I must keep 
some of it while I live.” 

“ You must keep it all,” he answered promptly, 
“ there is no occasion to give her a sixpence. 
Harry will be extremely well off, and I like the 
theory that a wife should depend on her husband. 
I will see to their income — I only exact that the 
girl he marries shall be sweet and good and 
charming — ” 

Lady Burfield clicked her knitting-needles and 
snapped, pleasantly, “ She is all three.” 

“ She looks it,” he said, and repeated, “ sweet 
and good and charming — and that she bears an 
unblemished name.” The whole room seemed to 
listen as he said it. 

“ It is everything,” Lady Burfield answered ; her 
voice was almost defiant, she held her knitting 
high as if looking for a dropped stitch. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'T'HE click of the needles went on, but no one 
spoke. Sir George looked up : for a moment 
it occurred to him that in some way he had given 
offence. 

“ Of course, you know nothing of our family,” 
he said. “ There are not many of us left ; my sister 
Elizabeth, to whom I went the other day — she is 
a widow and lives in Scotland most of the year — 
and myself are the last of the older generation. 
I wish you to know our family history, what there 
is of it, and that we ask for nothing we do not give.” 

“ I am sure of it.” Mrs. Roberts heard her 
forlorn little sentence as if from a distance. “ He 
must be told,” she thought, “ at any cost— he must 
—must be told.” Her hand went to her throat, 
as if to steady her voice, her lips moved, but no 
words came. 

Sir George, luckily, was intent on his own 
credentials. “We have nothing to boast of,” he 
continued; “no long descent. For reasons I need 
not enter into, we are sufficiently rich, but we have 
no inherited great possessions, nothing that puts 
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us by right in high places, except our records of 
a few generations back. We have kept these clean, 
thank God, serving our country in the various 
professions open to gentlemen who work for their 


living. It is among these, I take it, that Kitty’s 
father was included, as your distinguished husband 
is now ? ” 


He had inclined his head towards Lady Bur- 
field, who, seeing that Helen was recovering 
from her paralysis, answered quickly ; but she 
could not for the life of her help an undercurrent 
of amusement betraying itself in her voice. “ You 
are quite right, he does,” she ignored the refer- 
ence to Kitty’s father, “though now he belongs 
to the leisured class. I thought you knew he 
had retired ? ” 


“ No— I imagined that he was only taking a 
holiday. You are probably delighted to know 
that he will be able to follow his own inclinations 


in the future ? ” 


_ “ Not at all.” She thought of the over-good 
dinners her James would eat, the indolent lift; he 
would encourage himself to lead, and the dis- 
astrous effect it would have on his figure. “ I 
think he would have been happier working for the 
next ten years — but no doubt his” — she had nearly 
said “reputation,” but changed it in time — “his 
health would have suffered. He is not a self-regard- 
ing man, which was quite true, though not in 
the sense in which it was taken. She was talking 
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against time, anxious to keep Helen’s lips closed ; 
if they opened now she felt that the tale would 
be told, and Kitty’s happiness turned to tragedy. 
Then suddenly “ the children,” as she called them, 
entered. 

“ Letters, letters, mother. A nice fat one from 
Miss Bateson. It’s her writing,” she explained to 
Sir George ; “ probably she has written to tell us 
about the supper-party, I’m sure she has — and 
there’s a little note from — from Mr. Saxton to me 
— he heard about us — from Miss Bateson. He 
is an old dear,” she said gratefully. 

The ring in her voice silenced her mother, and 
delighted Sir George. It was love for his boy 
that had made this charming girl so happy. He 
looked at her again and thought that she would 
be beautiful as she grew older, as her mother was, 
though in a totally different way. 

“ Have you heard of the impending calamity ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Calamity ?” It was Mrs. Roberts who spoke 
— a ghost seemed to be at her elbow. 

“ I am going to take Harry away with me the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“Must you go then? It’s nearly as short a 
visit as Mr. Wendover’s.” Her tone was regret- 
ful ; she tried to keep down a feeling of thank- 
fulness. 

Kitty eagerly explained. “ But it’s splendid, 
mother dear. Just think ! Harry has an appoint- 
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ment. We are so proud of it — and we shall be 
going, too, soon.” 

This was the right way to take it, Sir George 
thought, and turned to her with a smile. “ You 
will feel leaving Cannero,” he said, “ but I hope 
you will be glad to see England ? ” 

“ I am simply longing to go.” 

He took her hands cordially. “ My dear Kitty,” 
he said, “ I am delighted to hear you say it. I 
shall be impatient to see you, not only in England, 
but at Highwoods, our home at Leafield. It will 
be yours soon, or one of your homes; for your 
husband’s work may keep you mostly in London. 
I hope you are satisfied in your own mind that 
the country one — since I must be there for the 
present — will not contain an ogre ? ” 

“ Quite.” The colour had come to her face at 
the mention of the relationship in which Harry 
would stand to her being put into actual words. 
The world was opening its gates and disclosing 
side issues to its most wonderful ways that took 
her by exquisite but confusing surprise. 

“ Look here, don’t you want your letters ? ” 
Harry asked. Sir George had not noticed the 
two that were being held out. 

“ For me, already ? But I spent a night on the 
way ; of course they have had time to overtake 
me. He looked at the addresses. “ Mrs. Wren- 
ford I met her the other night ; she is a remark- 
able lady in her way,” he explained to Kitty, “who 
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is building a cottage a few miles from us. You 
are sure to know her.” 

“ Is she very agreeable ? ” Lady Burfield 

asked, and looked at Harry with a twinkle in 
her eye. 

“ She — she has qualities,” Sir George answered 
and turned to Kitty again. “You will see her 
soon; she is coming to stay at Leafield, prob- 
ably in June. I hope you will be there.” He 
put the letter into his pocket and looked at the 
second one. “ This is from my agent,” he re- 
marked. They felt the compliment of his telling 
them who his correspondents were ; it conveyed 
that he looked upon them already as identified 
with his affairs. “ I have been having some trouble 
about a fence — people who wanted to encroach, a 
corner of land they tried to get for purposes of 
their own. If they had been above-board I might 
have acted differently. I’m afraid I’m a stickler 
for a good many things, Mrs. Roberts — but for 
nothing that is likely to affect you. I hope you 
won’t think me unbearable.” 

“ I think you are kindness itself,” her slowly 
moving lips answered. The words were cordial, 
but the tone was almost frigid. 

She was very cold, he thought, and had a diffi- 
cult manner ; but perhaps she was warmer when 
you had known her longer and learnt how to 
manage her. Women wanted managing, of course ; 
he liked them for wanting it — it proved that they 
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were feminine — and to be feminine was a woman’s 
first charm in his opinion. 

“ 1 „ think . we ou g ht to be getting back to the 
hotel, he said to Harry. <c Mrs. Roberts expects 
us again at— eight o’clock is it ? ” he asked. 

Luigi was hastily improvising a suitable dinner 
for the occasion. 

cc At half-past seven — we are early in Italy.” 

She gave a long sigh of relief when the door 
closed on them ; and listened acutely to their steps 
descending the stairs— going through the garden, 
and along the road. Thank Heaven they had gone 

that for an hour or two there would be peace 

“ Mother, are you ill ? ” 

“ No, a little tired,” she answered, with the 
long -distance -off manner that made all ques- 
tioning impossible. “ He’s a kind old man— not 
old either, she added, feeling that some remark 
was expected from her. She drew Kitty to her, 
almost sadly, and kissed her : “ I am going to lie 
down for an hour. Luigi will see to everything.” 
She went slowly to her room. They heard the 
door shut and the key turn in the lock — it always 
made a lumping sound as if it had swallowed the 
person inside. Lady Burfield could almost see 
her, lying face downwards on her bed, shutting 
out the world and everything that belonged to it. 

Sir George walked with his son along the upper 
road. “ She s a most charming girl,” he said, 
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when _ they had talked things over. “ It is not an 

ambitious marriage, but she is precisely the type 

I hoped you would marry. What a beautiful 
woman the mother is ? ” 

“ I know. I am immensely fond of her.” 

“A little cold in manner, perhaps ?” 

“ I like it.” 

“ So do I— so do I. Kitty was delightful about 
your going back.” 

“ She is a little brick.” 


“ By the way, did you know that Saxton had 
proposed to her ? ” 

“ Saxton ! Why, no. How did you hear 
of it?” 7 


Sir George told him of their walk along Berkeley 
Street, and his surprise at Mr. Saxton’s com- 
munication. 


“Good chap,” Harry answered. “There’s 
something sound in his not being afraid of saying 
he has been refused by a girl. It was a little 
absurd at his age ; but I expect he would have 
done all he knew to please her.” 

There was a long pause. It was the time at 
which, every afternoon, the jangling bells of the 
church, midway between them and the lower road, 
gave out a short, confused peal, as if some erratic 
ringer were practising. Harry waited till it was 
over, then screwed up his courage. 

“ If Detner takes me on, I suppose I shall have 
to be in London most of my time ? ” 

8 
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“ Probably— in fact, of course.” 

“ Well, we have only that small flat in Victoria 

Street awfully noisy. Doesn’t it strike you that 

it might be a good thing to get married pretty 

soon, set up a decent home and that sort of 
thing ? ” 

c Oh, that s it ? Sir George looked at him 
keenly. « Have you spoken to Kitty ? ” 

“ No ; only just thought of it. But you always 
said you would like me to marry early. We 
shouldn’t want much money.” 

“ There would be no difficulty of that sort.” In 
all matters that had to do with money Sir George 
was singularly generous. 

“ I should like to try and make a little.” 

“ I want you to make a career, which is much 

more important — the people who have enough 

already should remember that it puts obligations on 

them to struggle towards greater things.” It was 

one of the moral things that Sir George occasionally 

said not in a prig-like manner, but because he 

relt the truth of them. He considered Harry’s 

suggestion a minute. “I should like to know 

them a little more intimately. Let us keep this 

notion to ourselves till they are in London or at 
Highwoods.” 

“ You are not disappointed — with Kitty — in any 

way r His father’s hesitation had prompted the 
question. r - 

“Most certainly not, my dear boy, but, 


as 
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you know, I like to consider things before I 
commit myself to them. I am delighted with 
her— taken by storm.” He paused for a minute. 
“It would have been a greater trouble to me 
than I can say if it had been otherwise — if you 
had become engaged to a girl of whom I could 
not approve — to any one who was in any way 
undesirable.” 

“ I shouldn’t have done it.” Harry turned his 
face towards his father and spoke with decision. 
“ I know you are reasonable enough, and you have 
always been splendid to me — I told them about 
you only half an hour before you arrived. And if 
last year, when I realized how things were going 
with me, I had felt that they would be likely to 
cause you any unhappiness, I should have cut 
and run. — Hi ! Wendover ! ” 

By way of a hanging wood, past the church of 
the jangling bells, and a little cemetery of many 
black crosses, up a steep path, and through a narrow 
gap in the stone wall, Wendover came out to the 
upper road. 

“ Hallo ! ” he looked at Sir George. “ What 
are you doing here, you two — singing a hymn of 
praise to our ladies of the villa ? ” 

“You have guessed it. They are delightful.” 

“Ah, I’ve known that for a great many 
years.” 

“For precisely how many?” Sir George was 
still eager for details. 
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“ Fifteen — thereabouts — sixteen perhaps.” 
Wendover fumbled in his pockets. 

“ Mrs. Roberts must have been almost a 

girl?” 

u She was, and Kitty not much more than a 
baby. He pulled out the brown tobacco pouch, 
turned it over absently, and put it back. 

“ Did you know her husband ? ” 

“ No ; he had been dead some time.” 

u Fo°r thing. I wonder she never married 
again.” 

“ She has been too much taken up with Kitty ; as 

for anything else,” he laughed and growled, “she 

sets her affections on mountain ranges and that sort 

of tomfoolery — looks as if she’d walked down them 

from Heaven, and contemplated walking back one 

day without paying any gate-money, though I think 

she has a knack of enjoying this world too. after 
her own fashion.” 

It s the type of the Madonna,” Sir George 
agreed ; “quite different from Kitty’s.” 

“ Quite.” The fumbling process had reached a 
crisis. “ Yes, I have — if you don’t mind I’ll leave 
you, for like a consolidated idiot I have left my 
pipe by the lake, or dropped it on the way up.” 

tc 1 11 look for it while you walk back to the hotel,” 
Harry said. 

c No, thank you, old chap — you won’t know 
the precise spot on which I squatted ; and I never 
put a roof between my head and the sky if I can 
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avoid it.” He grunted and disappeared down 
another gap in the wall. 

“ Choked off the buffalo that time,” he thought. 

Worst of it is, that boy s so young he might be 
clayed upon pretty considerably. Wonder whether 
le’d fight it out— or chuck it if the old man cut 
up rough.” He picked up a pebble and threw it 
savagely into a cherry-tree. “But he ought to 
know, or the boy should at any rate. It’s the 
devil of a hole.” He threw another pebble at 
the cherry-tree, pulled out his pipe from a side 
socket, looked at it, and put it back. “ Well, that 
ie served its purpose,” he said, “and helped me 
to skulk off without being offensive.” 

Helen Roberts was at her best that evening. 
Sir George and Wendover almost hung upon her 
words — they were few enough, but a smile came 
often to her lips, and what Kitty called “ mother’s 
dearest look ” was in her eyes. Harry, leaning 
against the balcony with his back to the lake, the 
darkness veiling the fact that his arm was round 
Kitty’s shoulders, stood silently watching her. 

“ Sometimes she’s like no one else in the world,” 
he whispered to Kitty, “except you,” which he felt 
bound to add. 

She nodded for answer. “ I know ; it’s when 
she’s happy. It seems as if the world had dropped 
from her shoulders and she stood on it, alone in 
the universe, calm and triumphant, while human 
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beings looked up and wondered.” Kitty had been 
reading a minor Italian poet, hence this profundity. 

Harry blinked his eyes and discreetly hid the 
amusement in them, while he wondered how she 
got hold of that idea ; but there was often so much 
hidden away in a girl — it made her awfully fascinat- 
ing, and you couldn’t even guess how she came 
by it. He knew his father’s theories well enough ; 
he remembered them now, and looked at Mrs. 
Roberts again. 

“There’s something fine about her,” he said. 
“ I don’t believe she ever did anything that wasn’t 
top stroke in her whole life.” It would have been 
like the flick of a lash to her if she had heard. 

They leant forward to listen to Wendover’s 
rumbling laughter. “The fact is,” he was saying, 
“ you overrate my courage. Sir George went forth 
like a knight errant, but fortified with the company 
of Mr. Saxton.” They were talking of Miss 
Bateson. 

“Let me assure you that you will find her 
most agreeable and refreshing,” Sir George said. 

“ She suggests the breezy atmosphere of a new 
world.” 

“Well, if she comes from New York I never 
heard that it was particularly breezy, though it has 
many other characteristics to which we are gradually 
growing accustomed.” 

“ Shall I give you a message to 'take to her ? ” 
Mrs. Roberts asked. 
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“That might help things,” Wendover answered, 
“for though, if I may modestly say it of myself, I 
am usually as bold as brass, yet to go and attack a 
single lady in her bower for no particular reason is 
a good deal worse than leading an expedition.” 

“ But she’ll love seeing a hero,” came from the 

“ My dear Kitty, if you are abusive 1 shall come 
over and, in spite of that upstanding six feet of 
protection by your side, box your ears. I’ve known 
you long enough to give myself that gratification — 
if necessary. It seems rather hard that a common- 
place ruffian may not go out and enjoy himself 
without coming back to be called a hero.” 

“ You were the first man there, Mr. Wendover,” 
Sir George remarked impressively. 

“ Well, if you come to think of it, some one has 
to be — everything started from one spot or one 
man ; I daresay the earth did, and we have been told 
that humanity did ; but you can bet Adam didn’t 
think much of himself. It’s the same all right along 
the line,” he went on in his inconsequent manner ; 
“ there’s a wigwam in the beginning and a palace at 
the end, but the imagination goes back to the wild 
Indian, who was probably an elementary savage. 
Some lonely adventurer puts up a hut on a desolate 
track and a big city grows ; it isn’t any credit to 
the first man, who just wanted a shelter for his 
head, though a statue may be raised to him in the 
end as the first settler. It’s a matter of luck— fame 
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is a fluke ; wealth, the chance throw of a gambler ; 
comedy sets out to find itself turned into a tragedy, 
and so it goes on.” 

“But the virtues, Mr. Wendover ?” Sir George 

said solemnly ; “ the man who is thrifty and careful, 

who does great things because of his desire to 
achieve them ? ” 

“ Well, no doubt he’s very praiseworthy, but he’s 
enjoying himself all the time, and listening to the 
applause of what he is pleased to consider his con- 
science. I never see where the merit of doing what 

you like best comes in, nor in seizing your chance 
of doing it.” 

“ But what do you admire ? ” 

a moment. “ Well, 1 admire a 
man who is tempted to be unwise or immoral and 
isn t. It proves that he has some power of resist- 
ance ; power of any sort provokes one’s admiration 

sometimes against the grain, and occasionally it’s 
all that it does provoke. I don’t know if you 
follow me, but—” He stopped aghast, realizing 
the construction that might be put on his words, 
and looked towards the woman he loved, dumbly 
telling her he had not meant it for her — it was an 
accident of speech, and asking her forgiveness, 
bhe understood, and her eyes told him so. 

“Frankly, I’m not sure that I do.” But Sir 
George, who had noticed nothing, only felt as if he 
had met more than his match. “It would be a 
great pleasure to have further opportunities of 
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doing so. Perhaps one day we could persuade 
you to come to Highwoods when Mrs. Roberts 
and Kitty are with us.” 

“That sounds very agreeable— in fact, it’s so 
agreeable that if you don’t mind, as it’s ten o’clock 
and I want to get up early enough to have a stroll 
before coming here to make my bow, I’ll retire 
to the hotel to meditate upon it.” 

Sir George returned to the hotel with him. 
“What about pampering the midnight hour?” he 
asked, as they went together up the steps. He 
was beginning to feel that this explorer was some- 
what elusive. 

The suggestion produced a shake of the head. 
“ I think it’ll have to be done another time. To 
tell you the truth I’m tired, and feel like cultivating 
a little beauty sleep.” With a shake of the hand 
they parted. 

“Dodged the buffalo once more,” said Wendover 
to himself, as he watched him go towards the 
billiard-table with Harry. 



CHAPTER XV. 

^HE middle of June. London at its best. 
Mrs. Roberts and Kitty on their way. 

Miss Bateson had had a busy month, but now 
she was ready for her visitors. The rooms looked 
charming, there were flowers everywhere, the 
chintzes were somewhat crumpled— “ rucked ” she 
called it — and she had mitigated the newness of 
the library, <c a little shabbiness is so suggestive,” 
she thought. “Why, I’ll never forget how much 
I respected that Scotch laird up in Perthshire when 
I saw the worn places in his tartan stair carpets; 
it made me think of the feet of his ancestors going 
up and down in armour — I could almost hear it 
clink. She had to hire more servants, which 
saddened Bogey, though he was consoled when 

uc -r nC * were on ty demure-looking maids ; 
for if there s anything I can’t bear,” she explained 

to the surprised young lady with frizzy hair who 

presided at the desk in the registry office, “it’s 

seeing men at work that women ought to be 

doing: a nigger may do anything, but a nigger’s 

a nigger. There was something else to be done ; 
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it cost her a good deal of thought, but she felt 
that it would be impossible for Mrs. Roberts and 
Kitty to go about in cabs. Cabs were expensive, 
she wouldn’t always be there to insist on paying, 
and she wanted them to be her guests all through 
their visit. “ I ought to get a carriage, I expect ; 
but I don’t want to have it after they’re gone.” 
A motor, the quickness, the excitement of it would 
have suited her, but she firmly declined one. “It 
goes along,” she explained; “just gets there while 
horses are turning the first corner to the right 
after you leave the house, but no one who’d been 
in Italy would dream of having anything shut up, 
except at night, and people have a way of looking 
rowdy in an open motor, anyway of looking their 
worst, and as we’ll be three women we shouldn’t 
be pleased, least of all Kitty.” So she jobbed 
a serviceable landau; it grieved her not to put 
cockades on the servants’ hats, she thought them 
“smart and English looking.” She told Mr. 
Saxton so. He had made an excuse to come to 
London when he heard the date on which Kitty 
was to arrive, and called once or twice. 

“I’m glad you like English things,” he said, 
being a tariff reformer, and firmly convinced that 
our national salvation lay in that direction. “Of 
course you can’t have cockades — women don’t.” 

“I know; I met Mr. Hartwise the other night, 
and he told me. He is something in the Herald’s 
College ; but he says lots of people use them who 
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oughtn’t. However, I suppose it isn’t fair to 
your country to be ridiculous while you’re away 
from it ; when you’re at home it’s a family affair.” 

The landau got on Miss Bateson’s nerves before 
her visitors arrived. The coachman would come 
asking for orders in the morning. She couldn’t 
invent them. It made her fidget to go for a drive ; 
she hadn’t patience to “ sit back,” as she called it, 
in a carriage and amble along with no particular 
point in view, and it was a worry to stop the 
horses every other minute if something interested 
her; besides, it meant speaking into the coach- 
man’s back, which was undignified. She reflected 
that her health was good, her boots excellent, a 
brisk unflagging walk she thoroughly enjoyed, 
“ and I won’t be worried with that carriage any 
longer than I can help.” It occurred to her, how- 
ever, that a cart with a trotting pony might be 
agreeable, so she promptly acquired one of the 
glorified governess variety. This really pleased 
her. She had visions of driving herself about the 
quieter ways of London, in the Park, and round 
the Embankment, and of taking Kitty ; she specu- 
lated on the probability of Kitty not being able to 
drive herself, and the pleasure of teaching her. 
Later perhaps, if there were time before the 
marriage, she would give her a mare, and take her 
to a riding-school. 

It was wonderful and almost pathetic to see how 
much she looked forward to her visitors. But the 
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cheery little woman had never before had a human 
relationship that strongly appealed to her. Her 
mother, who had not cared much for any one but 
her husband, had died years and years ago. Her 
father had been intent on various schemes that 
never succeeded ; her grandfather was an irritable 
money-maker ; her brother, unconsciously resentful 
as she had been of the scant affection and sympathy 
vouchsafed to them, had developed into a crank, 
whose interests left him no margin for considera- 
tion of family ties. Her own waif-like wanderings 
about the world had been extremely pleasant but 
unproductive of sentiment, save for abstractions, 
till she met Mrs. Roberts and Kitty. She looked 
forward eagerly to their arrival, and fancied that 
as the days went by the house seemed to know 
they were coming too, and responded to her 
excitement. “ I wasn’t born to these things,” she 
said, shaking her head dubiously, “or at any rate 
I wasn’t brought up to them. They’ll take to 
them like ducks to water. Darragh used to say 
that environment tells most ; but it takes you a 
long time to fit into a new one at my age. That 
little drawing-room at Cannero has served them 
for one — that and the scenery in which they’ve 
framed themselves, and the poets and the essays 
they’ve read and thought over and talked about. 
It’s been different with me. 1 couldn’t catch on ; 
why, I even forgot about Shelley. Wonder now 
where 1 left his books ; it was either in the hotel 
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at Genoa or the waiting-room at Lecco, anyway 
they’re gone.” 

When everything was ready for her visitors, she 
showed the result not only to Mr. Saxton, but to 
Wendover. He had duly presented himself, and 
found it easy. In a quarter of an hour they might 
have been friends of a year at least. They listened 
to each other’s speech with smiling eagerness ; his 
rumbling laugh delighted her. “ Why, he is just 
delightful,” she thought, as he walked round the 
double drawing-room that had seldom been used, 
calling it “ the capital.” She wondered what he had 
meant afterwards. “ But I expect a house is like a 
country, it’s got to be kept and looked after just 
the same. He said that everything was a type of 
something;” from which it will be gathered that 
Wendover had talked some of his jargon to her as 
well as to his friends at Cannero. “ Perhaps he 
meant that the room in which most is done is the 
capital of the house, but as far as this one goes 
I don t know yet whether it’s going to be the 
drawing-room or one of the other rooms — some- 
times it shifts in countries, and I expect it does in 
a house. Anyhow, he’s a wonderful man, and he’s 
lovely when he swears. I believe he and Darragh 
would get on.” 

All the morning on which she said this to her- 
self her brother had been vaguely in her mind, 
at the back of her thoughts. Perhaps some other 
self hidden away in her, different from the conscious 
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one she used for everyday life, knew that he was 
taking his way through the streets, and would 
presently stand hesitating for a moment at the 
corner of the square, looking up at the trees that 
had put on their summer green. 

She had finished all her arrangements for the 
day— the one on which Mrs. Roberts and Kitty 
were to arrive. Satisfied but tired, she sat down 
in the morning-room just to realize the comfort 
of knowing that she was ready for them. A little 
pleased smile parted her lips ; the freckles on the 
top of her nose were deeper, as if already the sun 
had retouched them ; the lines on her face showed 
more than usual, but it was only fatigue that 
caused it. She wore a linen collar, a watch-bracelet 
on her arm, and a dark-blue dress that had evidently 
seen better days ; she looked as if she were accus- 
tomed to the activities of life and had little experi- 
ence of its luxuries. The room, as she scanned it 
charmed her. It had small leaded panes to its 
windows, with flowers and masses of maidenhair in 
their deep recesses, soft silk curtains, a carpet thick 
and green as moss, and rose-patterned chintzes on 
the seats. The high art-monger might have said 
that the tones were not subdued enough, that 
everything was too new, but the effect was ex- 
cellent ; it looked fresh, like a place to be happy 
in, it suggested youth and the morning time of 
days that would be good to live. Under the 
puckered blind the golden light came towards her ; 
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she held up her hands and caught its warmth — 
little capable hands that still wore some of the 
sunburn, and here and there freckles, larger than 
those on her nose, that brought remembrance of 
walks at Cannero, of reaching down trails of 
honeysuckle, of lingering in the woods on the 
way from Oggebbio while the gold of the sun 
flecked the pathway and the blue of the lake 
looked through the leaves in the distance. 
“Wonder if I’ll ever go back,” she thought; 
“believe I’d like Darragh to see it. He’d be 
the only one I’d care to take there.” The feeling 
was prompted by the fact that the roots of their 
lives had been the same ; and a vague idea that 
from them might sprout interests and sympathies 
for which there would be understanding and accept- 
ance. “Only I’d like to do something bigger,” 
she thought. “ Mr. Wendover’s sort of travel, 
now.” She remembered a peaceful, dreamlike 
hour at the villa, when Kitty read aloud some 
verses that had taken her fancy : — 

“ Salt with desire of travel 
Are my lips ; and the wind’s wild singing 
Lifts my heart to the ocean 
And the sight of great ships swinging.” 

That s like him,” she thought. <£ 1 expect it’s 
what he s felt ; but I have ” — she was almost 
startled as she realized it, “I have, too, and 
Darragh has ; daresay many of us feel alike.” 
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There was an undeveloped double knock. She 
heard it plainly, for she was on the street level. 
“ That might be Darragh,” she thought. “ It’s the 
sort of knock he d give if he’d been told I was 
living here and didn t believe it.” She got up 
and stood by the fireplace waiting, as if the self 
that had known of his coming had told her that 
it would be wise to gather her heart and soul 
together. Then Bogey, with a broad grin on his 
usually solemn face, opened the door and shambled 
a step towards her, 

“ It’s Mr. Darragh from America,” he said. 

The newcomer entered quickly ; before he 
spoke he looked round to see that the door was 
shut. 

“Well! — Darragh!” She looked up as if 

dumbly asking him to set the scene. 

“Why, sister,” he said, “1 didn’t believe I’d 
ever find you. Did you get my letter ? ” 

“ Yes, I got it ; but only a month ago. I didn’t 
know where to answer.” 

“What in the world have you been doing with 
yourself? ” 

“ I’ve been wandering about Europe. I can’t 
believe it’s you.” 

“ Well, it is.” He scanned her face curi- 
ously, as if to gather her recent history from 
it. “ You may put your bottom dollar on it, 
Elsie.” 

“Think I won’t.” It was odd how American 
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they became in tone— the ghost of an old habit 
haunting them. 

“We’d better begin by taking a good look at 
each other. Think I ought to give you a kiss.” 
He stooped and touched her cheek, and she 
realized with a sense of loneliness and isolation 
that no one else had kissed her since she left 
America, save Kitty — -just once, on the landing- 
stage at Cannero, the moment before she started : 
that sort of thing didn’t come her way. Then 
they sat down and took another long look at each 
other. In some unaccountable manner he re- 
minded her of Mrs. Roberts when she turned her 
gaze towards the tops of the acacia trees in the 
garden, or the mountain range beyond. A slight 
young man of thirty or more, though at first 
sight he might have been six-and-twenty, not very 
tall, but thin and supple looking; his face pale 
and' long, his hair very fair and thick, combed back 
from his forehead, his eyes and smile those of 
a visionary. A more pronounced twang than his 
sister s, a more delicate personality, probably a 
more indefinite and unpractical nature ; a man who 
saw realities plainly, but dreamt over them till 

without knowing it he had changed their meaning 
to himself. ° 

“Well? Again he reminded her of Mrs. 
Roberts. 

Perhaps it s having the same ideas that gives 
them that expression,” she thought. “ It’s different, 
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yet the same, like a lamp giving out the colour of 
the shade that’s over it, but the light under it is — 
just the light. Only Darragh isn’t good looking.” 

“ Well,” he said again, surprised at her silence, 
“ what do you think?” 

“I don’t know yet,” she answered. “Tell me 
where you’ve been all this time.” 

“We’d better wait for that. It’s a long story, 
and if you set me talking I mightn’t stop. I want 
to know what you’re doing here.” 

“Why, I’m living here — should have thought 
you might see that.” The tone of her voice 
showed that a sense of kinship, of nearness, was 
letting satisfaction steal into her heart ; she realized 
it with quiet wonder. Perhaps, after all, there 
was something in relationship. 

His eyes wandered round the room. “Well, 
you’ve got a place.” 

“Yes, I’ve got a place,” she echoed. “Isn’t it 
queer ? ” 

“ Queer isn’t in it ! Wonder if grandfather 
knows.” 

“ Oh my ! — do you remember the attics up in 
East 29th Street ?” 

He nodded. “ I remember — we shivered a 
good deal on winter nights.” 

There was a pause before she said : “ He did 
well by us at the last, anyhow.” 

“Couldn’t take it with him ; he had to leave it 
to some one.” 
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“ Wish we’d cared for him more— after all, he 
gave us what we have now.” 

“ There are better things than money ; he could 
have given us them long before.” 

“Well, we didn’t get them,” she said with a 
sigh. 

. “ And we’ll carry the marks of all those years, 
right on to the end.” 

“They’ll be useful— they’ll make us under- 
stand.” 

“ Daresay. — Are you going to marry, Elsie ? ” 

“ Why no, I’m not a marrying sort, Darragh.” 

“ Then what’s all this for ? ” 

“ I thought I’d like a home, best sort of home 
to be had in London, that I’d just try it and see 
what it felt like. Perhaps you’ll say it’s extrava- 
gant, but it’s better than stock-exchanging or 
buying a big diamond necklace to keep in a case 
most of its time and wonder if a burglar is coming 
along. I haven’t done anything of that sort.” 

“ Seems like a nice house.” 

“ And every room in it is nice ; you shall see 
round presently. There are things to look at in 
them^ all,, books and pictures and bits of china. 
But tisn’t right— ’tisn’t right— I tell you that, 
Darragh. The pathetic note came to her voice, 
the suggestion of sing-song. 

“ Why, what do you mean ? ” 

“ I go up and down and feel as if I hadn’t any 
business here, as if I didn’t belong.” 
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“ How’s that ? ” 

“ Can’t think— can’t think, Darragh.” 

“ It’s the environment.” 

She looked up at him. “ You still think that 
way ? ” 

<£ Why, of course. You see you’ve brought 
your body here but your soul will never get used 
to it. All those years with the old man in New 
York,” he rose and stood on the hearthrug, “and 
the others — before, when father and mother were 
s truggling along, over at the other end of London, 
and didn’t take much notice of us — they’ve made 
a sort of wrapping round your soul, and the 
atmosphere of this place can’t penetrate through 
it, and when you get into strange places, quite 
different from the sort we’ve known all our lives, 
you don’t feel at home. You’d better bring dif- 
ferent people in here, Elsie. You’ll never be able 
to do with it alone.” 

“Well, I’ve friends coming to-day, suppose you 
come too ? I never had a brother staying — in a 
house of my own — I’d like to see what that feels 
like.” He made a sign of dissent. “There’ll be 
a lovely girl here ; you can lose your heart to her 
if you like, but it won’t be any good, she’s taken.” 

“ Not me ; I’m not going to stay with any one, 
even you. I like being on my own and not in 
any one’s house, but I’ll come and see you plenty, 
if you want me.” 

“Anyway you’ll come to your dinner to-night. 
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Mrs. Roberts and Kitty will be here and Sir George 
Kerriston — ” 

“You’re getting grand, Elsie.” 

“ Why no, I don’t feel that way.” 

“ Well, what do you want these people for — do 
you like them ? ” 

“ Yes, I do. Mrs. Roberts and Kitty are just as 
sweet as they can be ; and the house will know 
them fast enough, you’ll see ; they’re the right 
sort. Mrs. Roberts has suffered — don’t know how, 
but she has ; she’s been living in Italy thinking it 
over, making Kitty fit to be grown up. Now she’s 
going to be happy — both of them are.” 

“ What are they like ? ” 

“ They’re beautiful.” 

“ I’ll come and see them.” 

“ You shall, but here’s Bogey. It’s half-past one, 
and there’s food in the dining-room ; we’d better 
go and eat it.” 

His face lighted up as they sat down to the 
table at which Mr. Saxton and Sir George had 
looked across to each other a month ago. 

“Tell you what it is, Elsie, you’ve got taste.” 

“ It isn’t mine ; I’d only the money to pay for 


“ Well, it’s a good thing they had it — whoever 
did all this — and that you had the money to pay ; 
it s right spending, it’s building up pleasure for 
those that’ll come and see.” 

“Don t follow you a bit, you’re too vague.” 
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“Well, isn’t it better to sit down in a room like 
this than in one that’s ugly? If I had my way I’d 
make ugliness a crime— if it could be helped, and 
it often can. It accounts for more people being 
miserable or sent to prison than anything else.” 

“ You’re talking the old nonsense, Darragh,” 
she looked up at him with a smile. “ Cold and 
starvation and unkindness are bad — but they aren’t 
ugty.” 


“ Ugliest of all,” he said quickly, “and love and 
pity are beautiful ; if that were seen plainer they’d 
grow faster, they’d be cultivated — they’d flourish.” 
He leant his elbows on the table and rested his 


chin on his hands ; into his eyes there came a light 
that bewildered her. 


“ It’s wonderful how much you make me think 
of Mrs. Roberts,” she said. “ I believe you’re on 
the same tracks though she’s never talked to me 
this way.” 

He roused himself a little. “Well, I want to 
hear about these people.” 

She told him how she had first met them, 
thought of them, and gone back and insisted on 
their coming to stay with her. 

“’Twasn’t you,” he answered, “but just some- 
thing you recognized without knowing.” 

He pushed his plate away. “ I want to know 
more,” he said. “ Go on talking, Elsie, I want to 
lay hold of the life here. I don’t know anything 
about it yet ; but every unknown is a nut one 
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ought to crack, for in it may lie the secret of the 
universe.” He looked at her while he spoke, 
wondering and curious— this queer brother who 
was groping after the meaning of life, the hidden 
truths that the great thinkers have been seeking 
through all the ages ; but with this difference — 
the thinkers had hung one on the other, followed 
in each other’s steps, guided and encouraged, had 
known the directions to seek or to avoid — he knew 
nothing ; but, longing and courageous, was trying 
to solve the mysteries alone. He had met none 
who could help him. He had read nothing ; for, 
eager to see and hear for himself, he had not 
stopped to reach down books nor to listen to 
preachers, but strode on with untiring feet, with 
outstretched hands and ceaseless indefinite long- 
ings — seeking. What he sought he knew no words 
to define, even his own thoughts could not do that. 
Hence his ventures into speculation were sometimes 
absurd or childish, occasionally even grotesque ; and 
yet they had the value of all first things, for in first 
things the seed of immortality is sown, though ages 
may pass before it reaches upwards to the light. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


S H ? met them that afternoon congratulating 
herself that they arrived at Victoria ; the drive 
to Berkeley Square would show them London at 
its best. She wanted everything to be at its 
best for them. She was rewarded by the sur- 
prise and pleasure on their faces, for everything 
was new not only to Kitty but to Mrs. Roberts, 
who had seen very little of London before ; 

and her saddest memories were not bound up 
in it. 

“ It looks so gay — so happy ; there’s no squalor,” 
she said. 

“ Well, no ; they don’t squalor about here — 
they’re happy and I want you to look happy too ; 
just now I expect you are tired?” Miss Bateson 
said, for the Madonna-like face was thinner than 
it had been at Cannero, an anxious haunting 
appeal seemed to be in the blue eyes. 

“ No.” The smile with which the inquiry was 
answered was almost affectionate, but so wan that 
Miss Bateson longed to put her arms round her 
and to declare there was nothing in the world she 
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wouldn’t do for her ; but as the carriage was open, 
and moreover it was just passing Buckingham 
Palace, she restrained herself and turned to Kitty, 
who was eager to ask questions. 

“Why, yes,” she told her, “that’s where your 
king lives. I don’t know what it’s like inside, for 
he hasn’t asked me there ; and I don’t expect he 
will. Outside it doesn’t look anything wonderful. 
If they were to put two or three more stories on 
top it would look better ; that’s what they’d do in 
New York anyhow. That green paling is round 
the place where there’s to be a monument to 
Queen Victoria ; they’re a long time about it, but 
I suppose one day she’ll pop up like a Jac^-in-the- 
box ; she needn’t hurry, for she’ll have a long 
time to stay, once she gets there, and every year 
she’ll grow a shade darker.” 

“ Oh, but London is beautiful ! ” Kitty ex- 
claimed. 

Miss Bateson beamed as if she were its private 
owner. 

“ I am glad you say that. I do hope you’ll be 
pleased with the house — and the trotting pony ; if 
you don’t like the cart and the trotting pony I 
think 1 11 go in a corner and die.” 

“ I shall love it.” Kitty laughed. 

“ It s too bad Mr. Kerriston didn’t get to meet 
you. He sent three telegrams altogether. They 
were pretty frantic — you shall see them ; it seems 
Lord Detner keeps him rather close.” 
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“ He’ll come the first minute he can. I know 
he will.” 

u Anyhow he’ll be there at dinner — and Sir 
George.” 

“Who is devoted to you,” Mrs. Roberts told 
her, remembering all he had said at Cannero. 

“Well, he’s managed it quickly,” Miss Bateson 
answered, “ for I’ve only seen him twice altogether. 
He called the other day and spoke some most 
beautiful sentences, but we didn’t laugh once. 
If you want to be really at home with any one, and 
get to know them, you’ve got to laugh together ; 
itfs wonderful how far it takes you. Now, Mr. 
Wendover — ten minutes after he’d arrived I 
wouldn’t have minded calling him by his Christian 
name.” 

“ He would like it ; I will tell him.” 

The colour mounted quickly to Miss Bateson’s 
face, her lips closed over the two rows of little 
white teeth, she looked almost frightened. “ I 
believe I’d run away if you did,” she said. 

“ We wouldn’t let you do that for the world. 
Besides what should we do ? ” Kitty asked. 

“Well, I expect you’d go to Lady Burfield.” 

“She’s on the top of a Swiss mountain with 
uncle James.” 

They turned into Piccadilly. The carriages and 
all the signs of wealth were wonderful to the girl 
who remembered only the simplicity of Cannero 
and other little places in which her life had been 
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spent. “Oh,” she said, leaning forward, “how 
rich London must be and how contented.” 

“ It’s like a dream.” Mrs. Roberts felt as if 
she were in one, and looked inquiringly at half- 
remembered points of the way, with the fear of 
waking on her. 

“ Dearest, what is the matter ? You seem so 
sad,” Kitty leant towards her. 

“Do I? But I’m not sad.” She raised her 
head, happiness was written on her face — grave 
and reluctant, but it was there. 

“ Oh, mother, mother,” the girl whispered, while 
their hostess was looking round at some people 
she recognized, “ I love you so — and Harry does 
too.” 

Miss Bateson turned to them suddenly. 
“ Haven’t told you something yet ; don’t know 
if there’ll be time, or if you’ll be glad to hear it.” 
Her voice was eager and anxious. 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Well, Darragh’s come.” 

“ Darragk ? ” They had heard his name before, 
but forgotten to whom it belonged. 

“ My brother Darragh ; he’s a crank, one of the 
largest size cranks that’s made, and perfectly com- 
plete I should say, but I want you to like him. 
I’ll be awfully sorry if you don’t.” 

“ Of course we shall like him.” 

“ You’d go into a corner and die, wouldn’t you, 
if we didn’t ?” Kitty laughed. 
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u Relieve I would,” Miss Bateson answered ; 
u and if you didn t like the trotting pony either, 
why I’d want two corners to die in. Tell you 
what” — she put her hands on Kitty’s lap — “it’s 
just lovely to be talking nonsense, driving along 
with you two and thinking that you’re going home 
with me ; why, it’s one of the things we’ll remem- 
ber — long as we live — it’s like your coming down 
to see me off at the landing-stage.” 

Before they had been two minutes in the house 
Harry bounded upstairs. The drawing-room had 
at last come by its own and been taken into daily 
use. 

“ To think I didn’t meet you ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ I simply couldn’t get off ; I worried the telegraph 
office all day — ” 

“ Miss Bateson told me.” 

“ She isn’t on the telephone yet, or I’d have 
taken it out of that ; and Detner is fidgeting 
about some foreign complication — it had to be 
settled to-day. Where is Miss Bateson ? ” 

“Why, she is here,” that lady said, coming 
through the open door. “ Mr. Kerriston, it’s 
lovely to see you — you may recollect we met for 
two minutes on the landing-stage.” 

“ I should think I did. How about the insur- 
ance coupons ? ” 

“They were wasted,” she answered in a tone 
that was almost regretful ; “ but next time 1 go 
away I’ll try again.” 
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Then the inevitable tea, as Lady Burfield would 
have called it, appeared. Miss Bateson sat down 
to the little table and smiled at her guests ; for 
the first time she was absolutely satisfied in her 
home. Mrs. Roberts and Kitty seemed to be in 
their rightful place ; they were still in their travel- 
ling clothes, but they looked their best — they 
always did that to her — and she was filled with 
delight in feeling that now for certain they were 
her friends. 

She looked up at Harry. She had seen him on 
the morning he arrived at Cannero ; but only 
spoken to him under circumstances when a cool 
judgment would have been difficult. He was just 
as good-looking as she had taken him to be ; and 
there seemed to be a reserve of force behind the 
kind eyes and the voice that was as measured and 
as cultured as his father’s but with more suggestion 
of human knowledge and tolerance in its tones. 
She didn’t wonder that he and Kitty had fallen in 
love with each other. Nevertheless the scent of a 
coming battle was in her nostrils ; and something 
told her that it would have to do with the hesi- 
tation Mr. Saxton had shown in speaking of 
Levanto. 

“ Mr. Saxton’s in London,” she said, turning to 
Kitty. “ 1 believe he came up just on purpose to 
see you.” 

<c It’s awfully kind of him ; ” but no one under- 
stood what prompted Harry to say this. 
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c< He’s a very kind man,” Miss Bateson answered, 
pronouncing a criticism as usual on her friends. 
“ I asked him to dine ; he didn’t accept, but he’s 
to look in for a few minutes this afternoon : I 
expect he’ll be here directly. He wants to take 
us all to a theatre one night, or do something any- 
way that will please you.” 

He came five minutes later. The colour mounted 
to his face as he entered ; for he had not seen Kitty 
since her engagement, though he had congratulated 
her in the little note to Cannero. He spoke to 
Mrs. Roberts first. He looked at her curiously, 
furtively ; there was a difference in his manner, 
his voice was more sympathetic, an expression in 
his eyes seemed to convey that he understood, as 
he had not done before, her sadness and aloofness. 
Then he turned to Kitty. She, too, found a differ- 
ence in him, or perhaps she saw him by the light 
that had come over her own life ; it told her that 
he might be heavy and slow, but that he cared for 
her very much. 

“ I saw you at the hotel,” he said to Harry, as 
they shook hands, “but I didn’t know I should 
have to congratulate you. Kitty hadn’t told me 
anything. I suppose I may call her Kitty still?” 

“Why, yes, dear Mr. Saxton, of course— you 
must ; you are such an old friend — and you taught 
me all sorts of things,” she answered, and thought 
of the walks long ago, when his conversation was 
highly instructive and she had tried to understand 
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it. The remembrance of those days made it seem 
still more strange that he should have thought of 
marrying her. “ Mother and I want to hear about 
your Shelley pilgrimage,” she told him when he 
had been given tea and sat by the table looking 
ponderous, just as he did always. 

“ There isn’t much to tell.” 

They knew how difficult it was to draw him out 
and persevered. 

“ Did you go to Viareggio P ” 

“ Yes. It’s an awful hole ; but I saw the 
Carrara mountains.” He looked at Miss Bateson. 

“ They are wonderful,” she said, as if he had 
bidden her. 

“ They’ve got a bust of Shelley, an untidy pine 
forest, and a wonderful beach — covered with 
horrible wooden erections. I was glad to come 
away.” 

“ But where else did you go ? ” Kitty asked. 

He hesitated a moment before he answered : “ I 
went to one or two small places.” 

“To Sestri Levante ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Miss Bateson noticed that Mrs. Roberts put 
one hand over the other and sat very still. 

“ Mr. Godstone is there,” Kitty said. 

“He was away.” 

“Do you know him?” Mrs. Roberts almost 
forced herself to ask. 

“He was a Fellow of All Souls, and at one 
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time my father knew him at Oxford,” Mr. Saxton 
answered evasively. 

“I think my father did, too, long ago,” Harry 
remarked. 

“ Every one knows him by name, of course,” 
Kitty said ; “ he is a great savant, but he’s very 
old now— isn’t he, mother? Did you go to 
Levanto, Mr. Saxton ? ” 

Yes.” 

“Oh, did you go to the Hotel Nazionale and 

see the frescoes in the salon r 

“ Yes.” His tone was quite indifferent. 

Perhaps he would tell them about the portrait 
now, Miss Bateson thought. But he made no 
mention of it. 

“ There are better ones at Luino, was all he 
said. “ I only stayed a few hours ; I’d heard that 
Godstone was at Levanto, but he wasn t. I didn t 
see him at all.” He changed the subject rather 
abruptly. “I want you all to come to a play one 
night. Has Kitty ever seen one ?” 

“Never. I should love it. How kind you 

are,” she said eagerly. 

He looked pleased ; he appeared to have got 
over his disappointment, or perhaps, in his single- 
ness of heart, he put himself aside and rejoiced to 
see her so evidently happy. “ I don t suppose you 
want to come to Somersetshire just yet ? he sug- 
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Bateson answered for her. “You see we have got 
to show her things here in London ; she doesn’t 
know any of them yet.” 

“ A little country cousin,” Harry whispered. 

But the gibe missed fire ; it was so good to hear 
his voice, it didn’t matter what he called her. 

“ I don’t know whether she expects me to give 
any parties,” Miss Bateson said. 

“ Parties ? ” Kitty leant forward eagerly ; ex- 
citements seemed to be piling up. “ Why should 
IP 1 don’t know anything about them.” 

Miss Bateson turned to Harry. “ Isn’t it 
lovely ? ” she laughed ; “ I declare she might have 
been just christened.” 

“ But 1 want to know everything,” Kitty went 
on. “ At Cannero we were only getting ready to 
live ; now we are going to begin — mother too, for 
all those years she was just waiting till we came to 
England together. Weren’t you, dearest?” She 
turned to Mrs. Roberts and looked at her lovingly. 
“Though I don’t believe you knew how beautiful 
England was.” 

Mr. Saxton took some cake. « She’s going to 
lose you,” he said. 

“ She never will,” Harry put in quickly. “ She’s 
only going to get me as well.”. 

Mr- Saxton felt that this charming youth did 

things that he could never have managed little 

tender ones for which he would not have had 
courage. 
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“ Do tell me about parties,” Kitty said ; “people 
give a great many in London, don’t they ?” 

“They do,” Miss Bateson answered; “first at 
one house and then another.” 

“ And do you ? ” 

“ No, but I’d like to give one for you and take 
you round to others.” She stopped a minute 
before she went on. “ I gave three or four when 
I first came to this house. I didn’t know any 
people at first, but I met them somehow — one does 
— and I wanted to get friends, so I just invited' 
every one who would come, and thought I’d sort 
them out afterwards — clever and smart people, 
people who were talked about or were nice to 
look at, just anything that took my fancy for 
the moment. It was wonderful how they came. 
I was afraid they wouldn’t, but they did. They 
didn’t seem to mind a bit because I was American, 
or not clever, or anything of that sort.” 

“ It was very kind of you to ask them,” Harry 
said politely. 

“ Why, no. I wanted to know what they were 
like. But you never get at people in London — 
that is, not at parties ; and perhaps they wanted 
to see what 1 was like, though they’ll go any- 
where if the house is in a right position, and the 
food isn’t bad, and some one has told them they 
ought to go.” 

“ And did you get friends ? ” 

She shook her head. “Not one. I don’t 
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believe friendship grows that way. First I was 
amused ; then I just ached before they came, and 
went to bed after they had gone and felt as if I had 
had dinner off chopped straw.” 

“What do they do at parties — I mean when 
they don’t dance ? ” Kitty asked. 

“Well, they dress smartly and walk about and 
talk at the top of their voices for a little while and 
go on to the next one. If they are hungry or 
greedy they look about to see if there is any 
supper. It’s wonderful how much some people 
like supper ; they will sit round little tables and 
look as pleased as if they had reached the goal 
they had been looking for all day. If there’s just 
a buffet, why they stand about and crowd it for a 
few minutes ; and some of them look as if they 
were trying to make the best of a bad bargain, or 
else they’ll walk by the door where it is and go 
away with their noses in the air to show that they 
despise food — somehow they always look as if they 
were glad they’d got it over on the way out. Then 
they go on to the next place, or perhaps they go 
home and think how tired they are and that it 
wasn’t up to much.” 

Kitty was quite surprised. “But why do people 
go to parties or give them ? ” she asked. 

“ I expect they haven’t anything else to do.” 
Miss Bateson put the sing-song tone into her 
voice. 

Mrs. Roberts looked up ; this was a new view 
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of her hostess. “ I didn’t know you could be so 
cynical,” she said. 

“ I’m not,” Miss Bateson answered quickly; 
“ but it is queer the way people go round and 
round to the same sort of houses and meet the 
same set of people over and over again. Some 
drop out and others drop in ; some front doors 
shut quite suddenly — something has happened, 
but no one cares. Others open wide and people 
crowd in ; or, for some reason, you often can’t 
tell what it is, no one enters at all — till, perhaps, 
some one tells them it is the right thing to do ; 
then in they go, like a flock of sheep. That’s 
London, Kitty dear ; it’s wonderful — but why 
people want to be tiring their feet, wearing out 
their clothes, and wasting their bodies and minds 
on nothing at all, I can’t say. Doesn’t even show 
you are somebody to go anywhere now, the ropes 
are so easy and every one knows them. I don’t 
mean that any one in the directory can go any- 
where, you know,” she went on ; “ you’ve got to 
be something in a way, but you needn’t be any- 
thing that matters, or that you can’t reach to 
be if you try.” 

“What sorts of things?” Kitty was mysti- 
fied. 

“Well, rich, or good-looking, or chic, or in- 
solent — that’s a real good thing to be — or any- 
thing else on the outside to identify you by, like a 
mark on a dog’s back. What you are like inside 
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nobody cares or takes the trouble to find out. 
Then there are the advertisers — ” 

“ The advertisers ? ” 

“ Why, yes, they are run after more than any- 
body else. They’re generally the people who 
have done something shoddy, but they wave a 
flag on the housetop at the end of a street to show 
they’re there, and hire a brass band — and it’s won- 
derful how excited London gets, crowds to see and 
hear like anything. A genius who is going to be 
immortal often lives in a garret or a slum, and he 
doesn’t advertise, so no one cares one bit — he may 
starve if he likes. After all, I don’t wonder some 
people do it a little ; they don’t want to starve or to 
be let alone altogether. They’re just human and 
want to be cared about, and perhaps they get des- 
perate.” Miss Bateson couldn’t be uncharitable long. 

“And you left off giving parties?” Kitty said 
with a shade of regret. 

“Why, yes, when I knew what it all meant, 
I thought I’d rather die than see them coming 
upstairs again ; so it was about time. Why, I 
used to wish I had a long pole to push them back 
with the end of it, just as hard as I could, one by 
one, as they came upstairs, and think how funny 
they’d look falling down backwards.” 

“ Why did you invite us to stay with you ? 
I’m afraid we are not very brilliant,” Mrs. Roberts 
asked, merely for the sake of the answer she knew 
beforehand. 
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There was truth in every line of the little face 
that turned to her. “ You know quite well why 
I wanted you. Mr. Saxton does too. I’ve been 
counting the hours till you came ; now I 11 dread 
their going — you and Kitty and Mr. Kerriston— 
he is to come in and out as much as he likes, and 
all your friends. Wish Lady Burfield would come 
back. I want her to see I’ve got you— it’s mean 

of me, but I do.” 

“ She was so excited at meeting you.” 

“So was I, and when I heard Sir George 
Kerriston’s name at the RoyaHnstitution— why, I 

couldn’t help speaking to him. 

“ He was delighted,’’ Harry assured her. 

“ I was frightened at first, for he’s got eyes that 
always see the back of your head as well as your 
face, but when I mentioned you he looked as 

sweet as anything/’ . c 

“ He is.” Harry never lost an opportunity or 

standing up for his father. 

“ He must be pleased about Kitty ? 

« Of course he is pleased,” Mr. Saxton said, 
and got up. “ I am glad you are not likely to 
make her too frivolous,” he added. “ When sha 
we go to the play— or perhaps she would like the 
opera ? If she makes up her mind, and sends me 

a little note to-morrow, I’ll see about it. 

“ Well,” said Miss Bateson, when he had gone, 
“ isn’t it a pity that man’s soul did not take up 
with a more lively body ? The one it s in won t 
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answer a bit to all the nice things he thinks of, no 
matter how hard he tugs at the strings from in- 
side. Darragh would say it’s just an unlucky 
environment.” 

It struck Harry that, like his father, Miss Bate- 
son got hold of a few words and theories and 
played with them while she waited for a clearer 
meaning to develop itself. 

“ Well, now, I think I’ll just take Mrs. Roberts 
up to see her room ; daresay you’d like a talk with 
Kitty,” she added, looking at Harry. 

“ Immensely,” he answered, quite frankly. “ But 
I shall have to go in ten minutes if I’m to dine 
here to-night. I promised the chief I’d be back 
at six, for half an hour.” 

They were alone at last. He took her in his 
arms and kissed her. They laughed and looked 
at each other and thought, and each knew that the 
other did, of the Oberalp — the long pull up to it, 
the vanishing of the vegetation, the bare moun- 
tains, the rough auberge where they had drunk 
coffee out of thick white cups, and the stroll after- 
wards along the brown pathway patched with 
white, while the snow and the sunshine and the 
blue sky were about and above them, and the 
sweet wind nipped them as it passed. He had 
looked at her and said: “We’ll never let each 
other go, will we ? ” There was no undoing all 
that day meant. Out of it the wonderful hours 
at Cannero had come, and this one in which every 
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one knew that they belonged to each other. He 
put his hands on her shoulders and looked at her, 
from her soft eyes down to the hem of her frock, 
then rested his face on the top of the dark head. 

« [ can’t believe she’s here ; it’s too good to be 

true,” he said. . , ,, 

« I have been afraid of waking to find it isn t. 

“ But it is, my darling— it just is. Let s go 

over there.” He hurried her to a seat between 

the fireplace and the open window. 

splendid to think we are really sitting here he 

exclaimed. “ But I’ve only got a few minutes to 

get out something I want to say e ore J' 0 ^ 1 
the governor at dinner. I expect he ll come pretty 

early ; he’s awfully set up about you. 

(( U.D ? * * 

“ Thinks I’ve done a brilliant thing in getting 


you 


yy 


“I feel as if I were not half clever enough for 
you. I don’t know anything about the world and 
the things that people do in it ; and you are going 
into politics.” She had learnt the expression from 

Sir George at Cannero. 

« Things insist on being known as they come 
along, so it’s all right. Now, then, he hesitated 
a moment, “ first tell me again that you are very 

Si - 

“ You look older than you did at Cannero. 
She had seen it as well as Miss Bateson. 
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“ It’s only work,” he answered ; “ besides I was 
throwing my cap in the air at Cannero — wasn’t it 
a glorious time ? Nothing will ever undo that 
either ; it will carry us through all sorts of things. 
Now there’s something else.” 

“Yes?” 

“ I’ve been thinking that you ought to take care 
of me.” 

“ Take care of you ? ” 

“ Well, you needn’t open your eyes so wide to 
do it.” He kissed down the lids, and went on in 
a practical tone which he hoped was a great success. 
“ It s rather a bore being at a loose end in London. 
—I say, stand up for a moment, I want to look at 
you again. Do you know, madam, that by the 
time you’re five-and-twenty you’ll look as haughty 
as your mother, though in a different way ; you 
would now if it wasn’t for the frightened hare- 
like expression you occasionally put into your 
eyes. I m awfully proud of you ; I’ve done such 
a good thing for myself in getting you,” he said 

passionately. “ And the long and short of it is we 
ought to get married.” 

“ Get married ? Not yet.” 

“ Not to-morrow,” he laughed, “but in a couple 
ot months, say ? you’ll have to do it out of com- 
passion. You can’t expect me to live in a beastly 

little flat in Victoria Street. Besides, I want to 
begin life. 

“ I used to feel that— once.” 
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“1 told the governor that it wasn’t any use 
waiting — ” 

“ Oh, but mother ? ” 

“ She can live with us if you like. I love her.” 

“ She wouldn’t.” 

“Well, anyhow she can come as much as she 
chooses. We shall have such a good time ; don’t 
you think the sooner we begin it the better ? We 
shall have more to remember fifty years hence.” 

“ Oh, but—” 

“ We’ve got to do it, you know; shut your 
eyes and jump and get it over.” 

“ You speak as if it were a precipice.” 

“Well, it is ; but I’m at the bottom of it, and 
you are right away up there.” 

“Up there?” 

“That’s it; I’ve felt it this last month in 
London, going to some of the parties Miss Bate- 
son is so eloquent about. The chief invited me to 
the Foreign Office the other night, awfully smart 
women, tiaras, fine frocks, all that — the whole 
thing seemed unreal, thousands of miles away from 
the world you looked out upon — and no good.^ 
The governor has big ideas about the survival of 
the fittest ; I always thought it rather rot myself 
till I saw you both at Cannero — made me think of 

a Christmas Day hymn in church. 

“I don’t want to be like a hymn,” she said 
indignantly, and bolted to the other end of the 
drawing-room. 
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“You darling thing, I didn’t say you were one, 
only that you were rather like one at Cannero 
when he had overtaken her. “Look here, let’s 
stop talking nonsense ; are you going to marry 
me in September— at latest? This is business.” 

“ I don’t feel sure that you care for me enough,” 
she answered perversely. 

“ I care for you — horribly, dreadfully, fright- 
fully.” 

She laughed at the “ frightfully,” for she remem- 
bered the talk on the loggia the day after Mr. 
Saxton had made his offer. “ I don’t think it ought 
to be quite so soon as September.” Kitty was 
learning to coquet with her lover. 

“ I’m sorry for that because I think I shall get 

married myself then, and of course I should like to 
marry you — ” 

“ But you wouldn’t marry any one else ? ” she 
asked quickly. 

He looked at her for a moment and hesitated. 
“No,” he said, “I wouldn’t and couldn’t marry 
any one else — not for the whole world and the sun 
and moon and all the stars thrown in.” 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CIR GEORGE was at his best that evening, and 
^ thoroughly content. The visit to Cannero 
had been a success, and made the world a different 
place to him. If he had had more ambitious 
views for Harry, they had not only been put 
aside but forgotten. Mrs. Roberts, especially, 
had been a delightful surprise to him, for natu- 
rally Harry had said least about her ; she had the 
type of beauty and the cold distinction of manner 
he admired. And Kitty had charmed him. He 
had made a point of taking one or two walks 
with her alone — to Oggebbio and up to “ the 
other country.” The talks on the way brought 
him to the conclusion that, though she was quite 
simple and unspoilt, she was precisely the sort of 
girl he had hoped his son would marry. He 
looked forward to initiating her into certain phases 
of English life, and to seeing the pleasure she 
would take in them. He felt that she was too 
young as yet to show in what direction any intellec- 
tual capacities she had would develop — there was 
time enough for that ; but it was evident that she 
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possessed character and individuality, and that her 
life had been what he was fond of saying an Eng- 
lish girl’s should be— a beautiful page without blot 
or erasure. He was immensely pleased with Harry 
for falling in love with her rather than with any of 
the young women who swarmed to London parties 
and plays, and seemed to have no object in life but 
to amuse themselves. In short, he was pleased all 
round ; he applauded, not only the young people, 
but his own wisdom and highmindedness in approv- 
ing of a marriage that was obviously not a worldly 
one. Moreover, he saw no reason at all why, if 
they wished it, it should not take place as soon as 
conveniently possible. No announcement of it 
had yet been made ; he had not even spoken of the 
engagement to his neighbours at Leafield— they 
were few and scattered— that could be done after 
Kitty had paid her first visit to High woods. 

All this he thought over as he took his way to 
Miss Bateson’s house. He was curious to see 
Mrs. Roberts and Kitty in their English setting, 
though he felt confident as to the result. It was a 
month, more than a month, since he had left Can- 
nero ; it was possible that his memory had in a 
measure flattered them. He remembered that 
occasionally he had met people abroad, and rashly 
laid the foundation of an acquaintance that had 
shown itself to be difficult when transplanted to 
London ; pleasant and presentable away from all 
contrast and comparison, they had appeared crude 
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and awkward, or proved tiresome, when he at- 
tempted to mix them with those he had imagined 
to be their fellows. But it was impossible that it 
should be so with Mrs. Roberts and Kitty ; the 
little group of friends he knew them to possess was 
in itself a sufficient security against any disappoint- 
ment of that sort. Still he wondered if their charm 
might not have gathered enhancement from the 
atmosphere in which he had found them. Living 
alone so long at Highwoods, for he came but 
seldom to London — he had only seen Harry of late 
in vacation time — he had grown sensitive, severe, 
impatient, demanding in his secret soul, and certain 
that he would, at any rate, get it from his son, 
more than perhaps was possible from average 
humanity. Outwardly sheltering himself behind a 
courteous but occasionally testy manner, he saw 
with disapproval and dislike some of the tendencies 
of modern life and mentally exaggerated the effect 
of them — the toleration of vulgarity, the craving 
for excitement, the excessive love of amusement, 
the vanishing of many reverences that had existed 
in his own day. Narrow in some ways, opinion- 
ated and unyielding when he conceived an obstinate 
attitude to be his duty, he was warm hearted and 
kindly, and concerning material things generous to 
a fault ; an honourable, truthful, upright gentle- 
man, who unconsciously hankered after an ideal 
standard usually beyond the reach of ordinary 
mortals. Their failure and his own — he was con- 
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scious enough of his own — helped to make him 
dream of what his son might achieve, given the 
right conditions. 

The right note was struck as soon as Bogey 
opened the door ; something in the dark face 
assured him that all was well. Miss Bateson’s 
pleasant twang and genuine welcome as he entered 
the morning-room, where they gathered for dinner, 
gave him a thrill of pleasure. 

“Well, Sir George, I am pleased, and proud, 
to think that such an interesting occasion is taking 
place here, in this house.” 

He looked quickly at the little weather-beaten 
face and the white teeth between the hard lips. 
“ My dear lady,” he answered ; “I never see you 
without deriving fresh pleasure. He turned to 
Mrs. Roberts, and the idea went swiftly through 
him, but left no memory, that for a moment there 
was an expression of fear and entreaty in her eyes. 
He saw at once that she was thinner and more 
worn-looking than she had seemed at Cannero ; it 
did not take from her beauty, and he realized that 
he would be proud of her as a near connection of 
his family. This daughter of a foreign chaplain had 
something about her that many a fashionable 
London dame would have given all her diamonds 
to possess ; and, from another point of view, many 
a dreamer recognize as akin to his own soul. His 
face lighted up for Kitty, who was filled with inno- 
cent vanity, because of a new frock she was wearing 
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for the first time ; she wanted her lover’s father to 
admire it — to admire her. 

“My dear child,” he said, “I’ve been longing 
to see you ; how charming you look ! ” He took 
her hands in his and kissed her. “ 1 should have 
gone to meet you, as it is proper one should when 
a reigning power arrives, but 1 thought perhaps 
your mother would rather recover first from the 
fatigue of the journey — besides it was a privilege 
that belonged to our hostess.” 

Then Mrs. Roberts remembered that it was 
only Miss Bateson, the warm-hearted American 
woman, who had been at the station waiting 
and watching for them. It wasn t Harry s 
fault that he was not able to be there ; he had 
bounded in immediately after their arrival at the 
house, brimming over with love and excitement ; 
and this father of his was kindness itselt, yet look- 
ing back on that first moment when the train 
stopped, and they stepped into London and the 
new life, it seemed as if there had been a symbol, 
a warning of some desolation to come. She shook 
off the idea as absurd and preposterous ; it was the 
haunting dread of disaster that had suggested it. ^ 

“And now, Sir George,” broke in Miss Bateson s 
voice, “ I want to present my brother Darragh to 
you. It’s just the strangest thing that he should 
arrive to-day, for I remember telling you I hadn’t 
any relations except one brother thousands of miles 
off, and here he is.” 
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“ I am delighted to meet him,” Sir George said 
cordially. 

“ Seems to me that if Elsie hasn’t many relations, 
she’s shown considerable skill in collecting friends,” 
Darragh said, unaware of the discussion that had 
taken place in the drawing-room an hour before. “ I 
didn’t know she had attraction or courage enough 
to gather them in so neatly. Why — now — who’s 
this one ?” They were standing a little aside. 

“That? That’s my son,” Sir George answered 
with excusable pride. Harry’s eyes sought Kitty 
for a moment, and then Mrs. Roberts, before 
he went up to his hostess. “ Dear chap,” his 
father thought, “ he’s thoroughly in love, and 1 
don’t wonder at it.” 

“Well, he’s very good looking,” Darragh said, 
“and looks as if he didn’t know it ; the man who 
does had better be a codfish. I’ll tell you what, 
Sir George, he’s lucky to get that girl. She’s 
beautiful — in soul, too. I’ll bet it.” 

“You’d win,” Sir George said with a twinkle in 
his eyes, “ they are both — what you say.” 

He looked round when they were seated, as he 
had done on his first visit, and thought how agree- 
able a picture the dining-room made with the 
shaded light softly falling on the faces against the 
dark background. Nothing was overdone — the 
food was perfect, there was not too much, and it 
was not too ambitious. A bowl of roses was in 
the centre of the round table ; there was no attempt 
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at anything that suggested the nouveau riche or 
betrayed that the hostess had ever known any other 
manner of life. 

“ I rather expected,” he said, turning to her, 
“ that Wendover would have been here to-night. 
You told me he had been to see you.” 

“ I invited him,” she answered; “you don’t 
think I missed trying for anything as lovely as 
that? He couldn’t come because he had been 
invited to dine with what he calls the biggest gun 
of all.” 

“Ah! distinctions are hurrying to him; you 
probably know that we elected him a member of 
the Athenaeum under Rule two the other day ? ” 

“Well, I’d like to know what that means?” 
Darragh said. 

It was duly explained to him. 

“ It’s wonderful how dodgey you are over here,” 
was his comment. “ What with a little thing like 
that now, and your Societies and titles and decora- 
tions you manage to give tone and colour to any- 
thing remarkable a man does, in a way they can t 
manage over with us, where a big dinner or a crowd, 
or a reception by the President is about all we 
can do. The new cities out yonder have many 
remarkable characteristics ; they’re going ahead, 
but they are still at the ugly age. They haven’t 
learnt how to be picturesque.” 

“ They will, they will,’ Sir George said consol- 
ingly, “ but it comes later — with years and ruins. 
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“ That’s so. They’ve got to accumulate some 
dust, and mould, and decay; and to go through 
with a few tragedies. You can’t have ruins 
without them, it’s no good trying.” 

“ They have the sky and all the beauty that 
Nature gives,” Mrs. Roberts said, thinking of a 
blue lake and the mountains that guarded it. 

“That’s true, but as yet they have only the 
outlines of civilization ; they’ve not got the details. 
It’s like an empty house without furniture ; besides 
when you talk of the beauty of Nature, I expect 
you mean Italy. Where I have been lately, there’s 
a great deal of nature in the shape of the human 
variety; it’s covering the ground, but in a very 
unpicturesque manner.” And Darragh, the chance 
being given, talked through most of the dinner, 
while the rest listened by fits and starts, or thought 
of their own affairs, and tried to cover their in- 
attention by small but appropriate interjections. 

“And what was your chief impression of the 
Western cities, Mr. Bateson?” Sir George asked. 
This was later, in the drawing-room. Kitty and 
Harry were among the palms in the open conserva- 
tory that stretched along the whole of the far 

end.. “ I gather that you did not consider them 
architectural triumphs ? ” 

.His manner was a little supercilious. He liked 
this wild Yankee, as he mentally called him, but 
he was uncertain whether to sum him up as a 
windbag or a visionary ; his seemingly driftless talk 
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su gg es t e d that he was a windbag, but the smile, 
that had captivated his sister in the morning, and 
the far-off look in his eyes stamped him as a 
dreamer. Sir George saw too, just as the sister 
had seen, that in a strange, indefinite way, Mrs. 
Roberts and Darragh Bateson had something in 
common, an intangible sympathy, a remembrance 
of loneliness and pain perhaps — it was difficult to 
say what ; but it was there, and the feeling it pro- 
voked was curiously different. Towards the elemen- 
tary thinker this elderly gentleman, of many pros- 
perous experiences and intellectual glimmerings 
that had never developed themselves, felt some- 
what patronizing ; but the other was a beautiful 
woman, whose whole attitude appealed to him, 
pardy because of her sex, partly because of some 
impression he could not define, and filled him 
with satisfaction, tempered with deference. 

“ No, I did not,” Darragh answered, solemnly 
shaking his head. “ But they ve not had time to 
think of decorating themselves; that sort of thing 
comes late — afternoon or evening. They re at the 
busiest time of life, the eleven o clock of their 
day of existence. They don’t know what they re 
setting out for yet ; but they mean to make money 
to pay their way, wherever it is. And they re 

doing it — they’re doing it.” 

“ And what will it all come to, do you imagine ?” 

“ Come to ? Why chiefly this, that many of us 
are intent on improving the world and bettering 
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humanity ; it’s what most of us have at heart if we 
think at all.” 

“ 1 hope you are not a Socialist ? ” 

“ No, I’m not, though the new countries have 
to begin that way, for they have no foundations — 
they are all on the surface.” 

<c But you don’t think it would do for us ? 
Darragh shook his head. <c England is old ; if 
she tries to cut the capers of youth they 11 kill 
her. Her foundations are deep in the ground ; 
she lives on tradition ; and the things that Socialists 
scoff at are her mainstay. Why, do you think 
you’d keep your dominions over seas if you were 
all Socialists over here ? Not you. The colonies 
like the glamour and romance of thinking they 
are ruled by a king with a crown on his head 
and nobles in the House of Lords, who are de- 
scended from the heroes of centuries ago. It 
mayn’t be true — doesn’t matter. Once let them 
think it’s done by only the House of Commons 
and they’ll tell you they’ve men of their own as 
good — better, for they have the fresh blood of 
the morning time in their veins — and they’ll sepa- 
rate and do their own ruling.” 

Sir George was quite pleased. “ I agree with 
you,” he said ; “ besides, I always imagine Social- 
ism to be fine talk in the beginning, and every man 
against his fellow in the end. Still, we have got 
to find some way of curing poverty and discontent.” 

“ I’ll tell you what it is,” Darragh said eagerly, 
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“ you’ve got to learn how to spend money — we 
all have — to learn to think of it as a trust, a power 
that is given us to use ; and we’ve got to use it 
wisely. It may be spent on beautiful things, on 
making right conditions for others to work, on 
putting more happiness into the world, piling it 
up, one’s own included ; but it must be done in 
ways that are not asinine or immoral, and they’ve 
all got to be thought out. That way lies the 
solution of a great deal that is troubling the world 
just now- — the responsibility of money ; that’s 
what we have got to learn. But you may be sure 
of one thing — we are not all going to be alike ; 
some have got to be rich and some poor, for we 
want all sorts to make up a right country, all sorts 
of countries to make up a right world. Heaven 
knew what it was about when it made short and 
tall, wise and foolish. Inequality is the keynote 
of creation.” 

“ You seem to have thought a good deal.” Sir 
George’s voice was pleasant, but a little quizzical. 

“ Why, yes, I’ve thought, for I’ve suffered ; so 
has Elsie there. We were poor as rats once, and 
made to feel that the world didn’t want us ; we 
didn’t know hunger, but we knew cold and what 
being miserable was — scuttling out of the way 
because we were always in it. Lucky for us,” he 
added gloomily, “ it taught us — well, taught us 
most we know, forced it on us.” 

“ May I ask if you follow any profession ?” 
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“ No. I’m just a seeker.” 

“ A seeker ? ” 

“ That’s it, for 1 have money now— half grand- 
father’s. I’m looking round the world to see how 
it ought to be spent ; when I know I’ll begin. 
I’m not saving it up for nothing ; I’m learning my 
lesson, just as Elsie is. She has found out how to 
get some happiness anyway. I want to find some.” 

“ Is it so difficult ?” Mrs. Roberts asked. 

“ I want to love people,” he answered simply. 

“ Don’t you ? ” Kitty asked. She and Harry 
had drawn near and were listening. 

He shook his head. “ I’m beginning. I hadn’t 
the right environment ; no more had Elsie. We 

O J 

just shuffled along, now and then reaching out a 
frightened hand and getting it pushed away. 
When we were left alone we started out, she in 
one direction, I in another ; and we didn’t care 
much what became of us.” 

“ Oh ! ” broke from Kitty’s lips. This first 
day in London was opening wide vistas before 
her. 

“ It’s so, Miss Roberts,” Darragh went on. 
“ Gradually I realized that the trees that gave 
shelter and the flowers that scented the air, and 
some living things that came trustingly to one’s 
hand, were a part of the world too. I got fel- 
lowship with them ; but it wasn’t enough, so I 
went to the cities. This was after I’d been 
through forests and over prairies, seeing the places 
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where grain would be sown, and cattle range and 
treasure of the unkempt world would be found ; 
and I saw that the strangest, the most interesting, 
of all living things were human beings, for with 
them lay responsibility. So far as we can make 
sure, nothing else has it ; it makes some things 
we do madness and others suicide — ” 

“ Look here, Darragh, you’ve got to stop,” 
Miss Bateson said. “ You’re making me feel 
uncanny.” 

“ Come and talk to us, Mr. Bateson, Kitty 
said. <c I love hearing about far-off places.” 

Sir George turned to Mrs. Roberts, and man- 
aged to manoeuvre her to a conveniently isolated 
seat. “ My dear lady,” he said, as he sat down 
beside her, “ would it be convenient to you to 
give me an audience to-morrow afternoon ?” 

“ Yes.” She looked up at him anxiously. 

He hastened to reassure her. “ I want to dis- 
cuss the possible date of a great event.” 

“ Must we discuss it immediately ? ” 

“ We’ll wait, if you like, till you are at High- 
woods. I understand your reluctance,” he went 
on, with a charm that was his own when he gave 
his kindly nature play. “ You want a little re- 
spite from the thought of losing her. But she 
won’t be very far away, and the boy is devoted 
to you.” 

“ And I to him.” 

<c Suppose we settle the one main fact now, and 
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arrange the details when you come to the country 
next week ? ” 

“ Next week — next week ? ” she said nervously. 
“ But Miss Bateson — ” 

“ I’ve been very diplomatic,” he answered tri- 
umphantly. “ She is going to put you through a 
course of dissipation during the next few days ; 
I have persuaded her that you will need a little 
rest afterwards. She has promised to let you 
come to Highwoods at the beginning of next 
week, if you will consent to do so, and that she 
and her — her — curious brother will come down 
for the week-end, and bring you back here on the 
Monday.” 

“ I see.” 

“ I understand that he only arrived to-day ; 
as yet they can hardly have had time to discuss 
family matters — ” 

“ Yes ; I ought to have thought of that.” 

“ There’s a possibility of Lord Detner going to 
Paris next week, so that Harry would be free for 
a few days, which is another reason for your com- 
ing then ; and I hope that my sister Elizabeth, 
from Scotland, will be with us. She is most 
anxious to make your acquaintance and Kitty’s.” 

“ She wrote Kitty a very kind letter.” The 
white hands folded over each other as they had 
done at tea-time ; she was thinking what courage 
it would need to go through with this coming 
week, these coming months. 
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“ She’s a most kind woman, and longing to see 
you both. May I take it that you will be so 
kind as to come to us ? ” 

“ I think it would be delightful.” It had to be 

said. 

“ Ah 1 Then, now, I will put the great petition 
before you — that you will allow our children to 
get married this summer ? The details we will 
settle at Highwoods ; but is there any reason why 
it should not take place in a couple of months at 
most, which will bring us to the end of August — 
or, say, the beginning of September.” 

For a moment she could not speak, a choking 

sensation was in her throat. 

Sir George, misunderstanding her hesitation, 
put his hand on hers for a moment. “ It will be 
a wrench for you,” he said ; “ but all the great 
changes, even those that make for our happiness, 
have a wrench hidden somewhere. We are never 
let off too easily ; you will be compensated with 
the knowledge of your child’s happiness.” 

“ I want it more than anything else in the 
world,” she answered ; “ it will be my happiness 
too. And they will have more to remember in 
years to come.” 

“ That is precisely what Harry argued. Then 

it is settled — you agree ? ” 

“ Yes.” She looked up and smiled at him. 

He made a little sympathetic sound. Probably 
she felt the parting ahead, though she would not 
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own it ; that was why she had grown so thin — 
the pathetic look in her eyes betrayed her. Then 
he thought of another possible reason that might 
account for the change in her. 

“ I’m afraid you’ve had a great deal of fatigue 
lately,” he said, “ and have felt leaving that 
charming home at Cannero and your most agree- 
able aunt, whose acquaintance it gave me great 
pleasure to renew.” It was a very Sir-George- 
like speech ; it chased the gravity from her eyes, 
and put a smile in them to match the one on her 
lips. He saw it and was charmed ; she moved 
her head, and the light from the little sconce 
above them caught the gold on her hair. He 
told himself again that she was a beautiful woman, 
and, but for the fact that she had a grown-up 
daughter, might pass for a young one still. 

“ No, I am not fatigued. Aunt Robin went 
off very gaily to join uncle James at a mountain 
place. The unmaking of the villa was tragic ; but 
we were very happy coming to England.” He 
gave a nod of approval. “And you can’t think 
how gay we were in Paris — we bought clothes 
and were very frivolous.” 

“Do I see the result of some of the frivoli- 
ties to-night ? ” he asked, looking down at the 
dress she wore : it was the colour of a dove’s 
breast. 

She nodded. “ And Kitty’s too ; don’t you 
think she looks sweet in her soft white ? ” 
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He liked the question ; there were some vanities, 
he thought, women should always show. “ I 
think Kitty is adorable in anything,” he answered 
fervently. He looked across the room at her, 
slim and graceful, her eyes lighted with happiness, 
her cheeks flushed, her perfectly-poised head, with 
the soft dark hair twisted round it, raised a little, 
as she stood listening to an argument between 
Darragh and her lover. Now and then she put 
in her word ; then, evidently under persuasion 
and in answer to some argument, she turned to 
the piano behind her and sang two lines of the 
German translation of a Polish song. Sir George 
went over to her. 

“ My dear,” the words almost conveyed a 
caress, “ I didn’t know this was one of your ac- 
complishments. Won’t you sing something to 
us ? ” 

She looked frightened at first. “ My voice is 
not bigger than a fly’s,” she said, “ but I will, if 
you like.” Without more ado she sang the song 
through in low, soft tones : after the first few 
words she seemed to lose herself in the tragedy of 
the race to which it belonged. 

u I’ve often heard of the Polish folk songs,” he 
said. “ Do you know any more of them ? ” 

“ Yes, but they’re all sad,” she answered ; “ and 
I don’t want to remember sadness to-night.” 

“ Don’t — -don’t, my dear,” he answered quickly ; 
“ and you shall never know it if we can help 
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it.” It was wonderful how completely he always 
identified himself with his son’s life. cc Sing me 
something else — some song you like yourself.” 

She hesitated a moment, then sang dreamily 
and quite simply a beautiful but hackneyed one 
by Brahms. Sir George remembered hearing 
Mrs. Wrenford sing it, the practised pathos she 
put into her voice, the sigh at a given point, the 
upward look of her eyes — all very telling when 
you didn’t see through it ; but this dear girl had 
no tricks — thank God, no tricks at all. 

“ They are delightful people,” Sir George said, 
as he and Harry walked away from the house ; 
“ and, my dear boy, your fate is sealed, a couple 
of month’s run and that is all.” 

u It seems like setting out to sail round the 
universe with the sun shining and a fair wind 
blowing.” 

“ Fine talk, dear chap ; I used to do it too — I 
remember as well as possible — I suppose it’s a 
phase we all go through.” 

“What did you think of the American brother ?” 

<£ A good chap — talks nonsense of course. I 
don’t expect he’ll ever do anything ; he is one of 
the indefinite thinkers who never arrive at any- 
thing, and have a capacity for rather picturesque 
talk that means nothing.” 

“ But he’ll set others thinking.” 

“ Perhaps that’s the use of him, that and the 
circulation of his money.” 
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“There’s a good deal in what he said about 
cultivating a sense of the responsibility of money. 
He may have hit on a real clue, but I can’t think 
it out now ; what with Detner’s work and Kitty’s 
arrival I have no head for anything else — ” 

“ Wait, my dear boy, wait,” his father answered 
with quick kindness. “ Get married and set your 
house in order — that’s enough for you at present. 
By the way, I hear that Saxton called on them this 
afternoon.” 

“ Oh yes — wants to take us to a play or some- 
thing. I say, didn’t you know Godstone ? ” 

“ Godstone — Edward Godstone ? I did years 
ago at Oxford when I was an undergraduate, but 
he was a don and a great swell — he knew my 
people. Why ? ” 

“ Saxton was speaking of him ; and Mrs. 
Roberts knows him. I think she said he was at 
Sestri Levante.” 

“ He’s somewhere along that coast, I know. I 
haven’t seen him for years.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tl/fRS. ROBERTS and Kitty did not go to 
Highwoods so soon as Sir George had 
hoped or Miss Bateson promised. Wendover’s 
account of his travels, delivered to the Geo- 
graphical Society, came in the way. Naturally 
they wanted to hear it. It was to be a great 
gathering, and Sir George agreed that it would be 
better to wait till it was over rather than to come 
up for it. Mrs. Roberts was glad of the delay. 
She dreaded the visit ; and as Sir George developed 
more and more kindness towards them, she hated 
herself for not having been straightforward with 
him. It had been chiefly Lady Burfield’s doing, 
but it was herself she blamed. The knowledge of 
it had eaten into her life, into her soul, during the 
last few weeks. It accounted for her thinness, for 
the worn look on her face, for everything. She 
felt humiliated in her child’s presence, though it 
was for her that it had been done — and now could 
not be undone. “ It is only the price that has to 
be paid,” she told herself again and again ; but 
she found it hard to pay. She made up her mind 
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that once the barrier was past, the marriage effected, 
she would take her punishment ; she would do 
penance by going away, and try to find peace and 
comfort in brooding over the happiness she had 
not prevented. She felt that, even though they 
did not know the deception she had practised, it 
would be difficult to bear the unconscious reproach 
of their presence. The marriage, she hoped, would 
end all her fears of discovery. The three people 
in the world — Lady Burfield, Francis Wendover, 
and Mr. Godstone — who knew of her identity 
would be silent. There was nothing to. betray it. 
In the future no one would be able to connect 
Harry Kerriston’s wife with a sensational case of 
seventeen years ago. 

They had been put through their course of 
dissipation — she and Kitty — during the few days 
they had been in England. A theatre, and then 
Mr. Saxton’s treat. This last had taken the form of 
dinner at Claridge’s and stalls at the opera — a wild 
dissipation for the quiet country gentleman. He 
had considered solemnly whether there should be 
a development afterwards in the form of supper at 
the Carlton or the Savoy, but had shaken his head ; 
it would be a pity to make Kitty frivolous, he 
thought : supper at a restaurant might start her 
in that direction. Miss Bateson had managed to 
take her to a couple of dances. The Detners, who 
had duly called on Mrs. Roberts, invited them to 
dine ; and Miss Bateson, not to be left behind, 

10 
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had given a highly successful dinner-party of her 
own. Altogether the days had been full and the 
nights crowded with new experiences and excite- 
ments. Kitty developed quickly ; more during 
those first ten days in London than she had done 
during years spent in the quiet places she had 
previously known. And Mrs. Roberts, who saw 
this side of life for the first time, put aside her 
fears and tried hard to give herself up to the spell 
of London and, as far as might be, of all that it 
offered. There was one difficult hour for her — 
the first she had alone with Wendover in England. 
He had called two or three times, with an air of 
doing it because it was expected of him rather than 
for the pleasure of it, and his manner was different, 
more distant, and restrained. He avoided looking 
at her. There were moments when she felt that 
he reluctantly despised her. It hurt her as much 
as anything could outside her anxiety to see Kitty 
placed for ever beyond all reach of reproach or 
discovery— for that she was desperate, more and 
more. Yet day and night her silence to Sir George 
preyed upon her ; not for a single hour did she 
forget it : a heavy load, yet one she could not cast 
off save at a price she dared not risk. 

This was why she shirked many things that 
would have been a pleasure under other conditions. 
Kitty, who, of course, never dreamt of any fresh 
cause for gravity or unhappiness, put down the 
haunted look on her face to the stirring of recol- 
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lections, of old associations, now that she had come 
back to the country in which she had suffered the 
keenest sorrow of her life. She explained this to 
Miss Bateson and Darragh, who were waiting to 
take her out one afternoon. Her mother had 
excused herself. 

“ She ought to go and see the new countries,” 
Darragh said. “ She and Elsie must come and see 
me next winter out in Florida.” 

“Are you going away, Darragh?” his sister 
asked. It was the first hint he had given of it. 

“ Think so, Elsie. Here’s Mrs. Roberts.” He 
repeated what he had said to her. 

“But why are you going back so soon ?” she 
asked. 

“ I’ve seen — I’ve been seeing a long time now. 
I want to do — to think how I’ll begin. It’s about 
time I did — I have been no use to the world 
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yet — 

She looked up quickly, as if, to use Harry’s 
expression, he had given her a clue. “ Teach me 
to c do,’ ” she said. “ Help me to be of use. I 
have done nothing yet — nothing — been of no use 
in the world.” 

“Why, Mrs. Roberts,” he said, “you have been 
doing a woman’s real work — making Miss Kitty 
ready. That is what mothers have to do — to arm 
their children for the future, and set them on the 
road. It’s the holiest work of all — better than 
what your Crusaders did far down behind the 
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Middle Ages, for they only left the dead or 
conquered behind them.” 

She looked up at him bewildered. Harry 
had repeated his father’s words — “windbag and 
dreamer.” They seemed harsh, even cruel ; for 
on the long thin face and in the wide eyes there 
was the expression that only comes to those who 
have groped through long lonely hours seeking 
some solution of mysteries and know it to be 
coming, just as one knows when wheels are coming 
along a dark road that is near, though what they 
carry there is no sign to tell. 

Darragh had made her restless and set her think- 
ing ; perhaps he had even shown her the way to 
the future when Kitty’s happiness was assured. 
“ Dreamer and windbag ? — I have been worse,” 
she said to herself when they had gone and she 
sat in the drawing-room alone. “A dreamer 
always. Dreams — dreams — what do they come 
to ? Nothing — nothing. I will learn ‘ to do ’ — 
to help. If only I didn’t feel so stifled and bound, 
so dragged and held down. But when Kitty is 
safe I will find some work — some good to do. 
Oh, dear Heaven, help me ; give me my child’s 
safety and happiness, and then let me go, and 
teach me to be of use.” 

The high mood passed. She crossed the room, 
stopping to touch some roses massed together in 
a bowl, and stood by the window to watch the 
carriages driving across the square, and all the 
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signs of summer-time life. “ Oh, but it is good to 
live. The sense of it — I love it ! ” But again the 
longing beset her. “ If I could only be one of the 
crew of this great ship we call the world, and not 
one of its useless passengers,” she thought with a 
long sigh ; then answered herself back that the 
crew needed the passengers, that but for the 
passengers there would be no necessity for the 
crew. In all things there had been some great 
design. “ It is too difficult and complicated for 
an average intellect to understand,” she thought 
despairingly. 

The door opened, and Wendover entered, awk- 
ward and hesitating. 

“They told me you were alone ? ” he said. 

“Yes — alone.” She felt almost like a criminal 
before him, as if she had fallen low in his estima- 
tion. He stalked in. She pulled herself together 
while they sat and talked somewhat distantly for a 
quarter of an hour — of their doings and gaieties, 
of his coming discourse and the rush for places to 
hear it. 

Then, as if he were half sorry for him, he asked : 

“ And how is the poor old buffalo ? ” 

“ He’s quite well, and not in the least like a 
buffalo.” 

He gave a grunt. “ He will be if he finds you 
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out. 

“ He won’t find me out.” 

But he only gave another grunt, and was silent. 
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<c I believe you are as angry with me now as you 
were at Cannero,” she said. 

“ Angry with you ? What’s the use of my 
being angry or pleased ? It’s all the same ; doesn’t 
make you turn a hair.” 

“It won’t in this matter — I’m going through 
with it.” Her voice was sweet but obstinate. 

He walked across the room and back again, as he 
always did if he were considering a difficult point. 
“ I never understand your sex,” he said. “A man 
has a sense of honour, or he hasn’t. If a woman 
has one she seems to think she can play with it as 
a cat does with a mouse.” 

She flared for a moment. “ You’ve no right to 
say that to me. What I am doing has cost me 
enough. It’s not for ray own sake, but for Kitty’s, 
as I told you.” She stopped for a moment, and 
recovered her calmness before she went on. “ Mr. 
Godstone knows. He said I was right to be silent. 
I suffer for it, but no one else— and I choose to 
suffer. I am saving Kitty from knowledge that 
would change the whole world for her.” 

“ You mean well, I know,” he said grudgingly. 
“ The number of crimes that have been committed 
with that excuse — ” 

“ It is not a crime.” 

“ Burning a heretic wasn’t, from one point of 
view, but a long-sighted charity, if it prevented the 
devil— who would have made it a much longer 
business — from doing it.” 
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cc This is beside the question — which we argued 
out at Cannero— and I prefer to leave it alone 
now,” she said haughtily. 

He looked at her curiously. “ Well, anyhow, 
I’m glad you have a temper ; it’s another 
sign.” 

She made no answer for a moment ; then a 
little smile came to her eyes. “ You have 
horrible manners,” she said, “and we’d better 
change the subject. What do you think of Miss 
Bateson ? ” 

“ I like her ; she’s genuine humanity. Did she 
tell you that I came one afternoon and stayed two 
blessed hours ? We talked of everything we knew, 
and she showed me all over the house. She evi- 
dently didn’t know what to do with it till you were 
coming. She doesn’t want this sort of place and 
several waggon loads of furniture.” 

“She’s the sort of woman you ought to marry.” 

He stopped quickly in front of her. “ What do 
you take me for ? ” 

But she made no answer. 

“ Shall I tell you what I take you for ? ” 

“ What ? ” she asked meekly. The smile he 
loved was in her eyes again. 

“A blithering idiot.” His voice melted into 
tenderness over the words. 

“ Oh ! I only thought — ” 

“ Well, don’t think again. When are you going 
to Highwoods ? ” 
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“ On Wednesday. We are waiting to hear you 
talk on Tuesday night.” 

“ The buffalo has invited me for a week-end.” 

“ Have you accepted ? ” 

“Not I. I know something that he ought to 
know, and am holding my tongue ; while I do I’m 
not going to eat his salt.” 

“Oh, don’t talk nonsense, Francis,” she said 
wearily. The sound of his Christian name pacified 
him. She had not called him by it six times in all 
the years he had known her. “ It would help me 
so if you were there. I’m afraid of going — dread 
it. I want you to come.” She looked up en- 
treatingly. 

His fine resolution was forgotten in a moment. 
“ I have a motor,” he said. “ Did you know ? 
Perhaps I’ll run down on Sunday afternoon for a 
couple of hours, and see how the land lies. I 
expect you’ll all go to church on Sunday morning 
like high-toned Christians.” He took another 
turn round the room, while she thought it was 
rather like being in a cage with a tiger, who exer- 
cised his growl but mercifully refrained from using 
his claws. “ You seem afraid of the buffalo ?” he 
said. 

“ I am.” She gave a little shiver. “ Perhaps 
it’s the first impression at Cannero. I felt he could 
be harsh and cold and unyielding. It’s in his voice, 
in his eyes — they are so keen and quick, they see 
everything. And yet he is kindness itself if he 
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approves of you, likes you — generous, even tender. 
You should see him look at Kitty. He tries all 
he knows to give her pleasure. But he’s stern — 
stern. 1 saw him frown at a woman at the Det- 
ner’s the other night whom he evidently thought 
improperly dressed and frivolous — ” 

“Prides himself on being a fine and inflexible 
moralist, eh ? ” 

She nodded. “Yet he can do pretty things. 
He sent me all those roses this morning, to remind 
me of Cannero.” She looked towards the writing- 
table. 

“Perhaps he is falling in love with you — even 
buffaloes can do it. It would be a pretty compli- 
cation. He might as well fall in love with a 
frosted saint, if he did but know it.” To which 
there was no answer. “ What is so strange to me 
is that you don’t seem to grasp the fact that it is 
the boy who is going to marry Kitty, not the 
buffalo,” he went on. “That’s why your ob- 
stinacy, to say nothing of your immorality, is so 
unnecessary.” 

She was glad to hear a laugh rumbling in his 
throat once more ; and none of his grunts or growls 
was offensive, nor any of his abuse : she knew well 
enough what was behind it all. 

“ But Harry is devoted to his father,” she 
answered. “It might break up the whole relation- 
ship. There would be no forgiveness — ” 

“ Harry would stick to Kitty ? 


> > 
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“I don’t know,” she said with a little thrill. 
“ He adores her, but he has inherited his father’s 
strong feelings about some things.” 

“ H’m ! It’s a pretty kettle of fish all the way 
round, it seems to me. And I’ll tell you what is 
adding to it. That wild brother of Miss Bateson’s 
is falling in love with her.” 

“ I’ve seen it the last few days.” 

“ He, of course, wouldn’t care a tinker’s curse 
if most of her relations had been hanged and the 
rest of them were doing time — would probably 
think that it might put a little variety into a 
virtuous lady’s descendants.” 

“ She’s not likely to fall in love with him.” 

“No; I should say she has a good deal of the 
maternal perversity, and would maintain herself 
obstinately in the most inconvenient position that 
offered.” Having relieved his mind of a few more 
sentiments, he departed. 

Wendover was quite right; Darragh Bateson 
was falling in love with Kitty. He knew that 
nothing would come of it, but this hardly troubled 
him. It was the love of a visionary, and hardly 
tinged with human passion ; love of her grace and 
youth and innocence, of the haunting memories 
of beautiful places that evidently possessed her, 
even while she enjoyed all the new experiences 
of her present surroundings, of her beauty in its 
highest and purest sense, her divine pity, as it 
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seemed to him, for those who had no share of 
happiness. 

For in the ten days since she had arrived in 
London she had seen, not only that side of it 
where money is spent, and the best sort of social 
life carried on, but the poorer streets and the tired, 
hungry people who paced them. It had changed 
her outlook on life, and had put something into her 
eyes akin to that her mother saw on the day she 
came from Andermatt with the wonderful secret in 
her heart. For have not all the high emotions 
affinity ? Do they not form a great brotherhood 
in that indefinable world we unconsciously seek in 
the silence of our own souls, or that is reached by 
the longing in our hearts ? 

In the morning, immediately after breakfast — 
to breakfast sometimes — Harry came, and they 
wandered about the park and Kensington Gardens 
together, making plans for their future, day- 
dreaming, talking as lovers talk. Before ten days 
had passed she knew every point from which the 
greenness looked best, the distances and little 
slopes seen between the trees, the long vista from 
the Marble Arch and Hyde Park corner, the 
flower beds and palm growths beside the roadway 
— they made her think of Italy : she sent it mes- 
sages in her thoughts as they walked by them. 
Sometimes they drove along in the governess-cart 
with the trotting pony, round by the Serpentine 
where the ducks are, and she was enchanted — it 
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was all so new ; or they went across in the ferry- 
boat and back again for the pleasure of it ; once or 
twice in the early morning they hired a boat — the 
water was still and clear, the trees drooped over 
the shore, there were flowers here and there down 
to its edge, it might have been hundreds of miles 
away. And there was the bridge over the Serpen- 
tine. She knew it well now — in the morning with 
the sunshine on it, or the evening with the long 
thin shadows stretching away towards Piccadilly — 
and the vague depths of greenery beyond the still 
water on the opposite side of the bridge were 
lovely, too ; and there was the gate and the little 
descent leading to where the peacocks strut ; 
and the great trees, green and well-content, that 
somehow had more majesty in them than any she 
remembered in other lands : perhaps because the 
chilly winds and rain with which every English 
summer is tempered, gave them, not only sedate- 
ness, but remembrance and dread of winter, and 
put life of a different quality into them from the 
one that unfailing sunshine gives. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful, this park,” she said, “and 
this bridge — I shall see it always in my thought, 
just as I do c the other country.’ ” 

It was Harry who took her first — with the 
trotting pony that Miss Bateson had so thought- 
fully provided — to the fringe of poorer districts. 

“ We’ll do heaps of things when we are married,” 
he said in a happy, careless voice, to which there 
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was often an undertone of seriousness, “ in the 
way of giving people happiness ; at least — that’s 
what I want to do.” 

“ And 1 too,” she answered : it was wonder- 
ful to hear him say it — the thing that was in her 
own heart. “ Those people in the poor streets of 
Westminster looked so hungry and unhappy, so 
different from the Italian peasants — but they have 
more sun and air in Italy. I wish we could trans- 
plant them all ; they wouldn’t mind being poor if 
they had a blue sky over them, and saw mountains 
when they lifted their eyes instead of ugly brick 
buildings.” 

“Dearest and simplest,” he answered, “happi- 
ness isn’t only to be found under a blue sky and 
among lakes and mountains, but in many other 
forms. We’ll learn them all, and dispense some, at 
any rate — if we die for it — because we love each 
other.” 

“ Because we love each other,” she repeated. 

“In fact, beloved,” he remarked, “we’ll do all 
we know and can, without making ourselves into 
first-class prigs and nuisances.” 

Two or three times during that wonderful first 
ten days, while Harry was at his work, Darragh 
and Kitty were allowed to set off together in 
various directions. Then long talks went on and 
wild schemes were discussed that, though they 
might never take tangible form, enlarged Kitty’s 
outlook by leaps and bounds ; but while, to her, 
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all daydreams concerning the future included life 
with Harry Kerriston, with Darragh Bateson it 
was different. 

“Sister,” he said one afternoon, “I love that 
girl, she’s just lovely ” — the old description. “I’d 
give away every cent I have, and go out breaking 
stones, if I might marry her.” 

“ I’m sorry, Darragh. You’ve come too late, 
and Harry Kerriston is so nice I couldn’t bring 
myself to wish he hadn’t got her.” 

“ I’m not expecting it ; I’m just telling you how 
it is — and I wouldn’t miss loving her for all the 
world — it makes one know more and feel better.” 

“ There’s more in giving than in getting,” Miss 
Bateson said, just as she had done to Mr. Saxton 
it Cannero. 

He was silent for a moment, “ I’d find the way 
along if 1 had her with me.” 

“ May be you’d sit down— just to be happy.” 

“ 1 might,” he answered gloomily. 

“ I have been thinking about Mrs. Roberts,” 
she said after a pause ; “ bringing her and Kitty 
here is the best thing I’ve done. It’s strange, for 
I don’t know their back history, don’t know any- 
thing about them except what I saw at Cannero — 
and one thing that I half guess,” she added. 

“ It’s wonderful the power mystery has ; come to 
think of it, everything in life and death and eternity 
after, is built on it ; so ’tisn’t likely when it hangs 
on to people like them that it’s going to lose it.” 
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“ Knows better,” she said. 

He was silent for a minute, then he went on, 
“ Daresay they have never done anything remark- 
able and never will, for there’s something in them 
that can’t find expression — but it’ll communicate 
itself somehow, you’ll see. That girl’s husband will 
do things because he’ll want to lay them at her 
feet ; shouldn’t be surprised if there are people who 
build high or go far on the chance of that mother’s 
queer little smile coming down on them at the 
last. It’s just something in them — they don’t 
know they’ve got it themselves — that’s worked on 
you, sister. It’s often that way that things get 
done.” 

“Believe you are right, Darragh,” and so the 
talk ended. 

That was the night of Wendover’s discourse, 
and all London was there to hear. 

Harry went with Kitty ; Mrs. Roberts, Sir 
George, Miss Bateson, and her brother were near 
them. It had been impossible to get seats for the 
whole party together. 

When it was over, Sir George, who had excused 
himself from returning to Berkeley Square, waited 
in the vestibule ; he had been separated for the 
moment by the crowd. Suddenly his arm was 
touched, and he beheld Mrs. Wrenford. 

She was beautifully dressed ; the night was 
sultry, and instead of a cloak she had quantities 
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of chiffon gathered round her. She seemed to be 
swathed in it till it was like a modern suggestion 
of Egyptian mummy cloths ; through a soft fold 
at her throat a Maltese cross of flashing diamonds 

O 

could be seen. His eyes fastened on it for a mo- 
ment, almost with resentment. She looked more 
attractive than she had done at the Carlton, but more 
haggard; older and less made up. Her cheek bones 
showed — they were a little high — and there were 
lines on her face that, together with the grey 
streak in her hair and the paleness of her lips, 
suggested suffering. She looked pleased and ex- 
cited at seeing Sir George, a wonderful light was 
in her eyes. She laughed, and all that remained 
of a dimple showed itself in one cheek. “ Won’t 
you speak to me ?” she said, her voice was as clear 
as his, but less cultured — once heard it could never 
be mistaken. 

He turned quickly. “ Bless me ! I didn’t see 
you. Where were you sitting ?” 

“ I was behind a long way ; but, of course, you 
didn t see me — you were too much occupied.” 

“ * have been wondering what had become of 
you.” 

“I’ve been ill— ever since we last met. I went 
away — to the east coast and was horribly bored. I 
nearly wrote and begged you to come down.” 

“ 0h >” he answered in his little short manner. 

“ why didn’t you ? ” 

“ I thought you wouldn’t come, dear friend. 1 
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had to solace myself as best I could — with others.” 
She said the last words in a low tone and made 
her voice pathetic. 

His own was brusque when he answered her. 
“As a matter of fact I’ve been trying to go and 
see you, but I’ve been taken up with — with im- 
portant matters.” 

“Ah!” She put on an air of mock jealousy, 
“ With your delightful looking friends of to-night. 
I only saw the backs of them — such very nice 
backs. Who are they ? ” 

“ Mrs. and Miss Roberts.” 

“ Do I know them ? ” 

“ They only came from Italy last week.” 

“ Are they old friends ? ” 

“ No,” he almost snapped. He disliked being 
questioned, and she knew it. 

But she only laughed, and her eyes flashed and 
fascinated him against his will. “ You have grown 
so frivolous,” she said. “ Last time at the 
Carlton, and now going about with beautiful 

strangers.” 

“They’re not strangers — or going to be.” He 
put meaning into his words ; she caught it up 
and looked at him curiously, with raised eye- 
brows. 

“ Oh ! ” she said, as if considering what ques- 
tion it would be wise to put. 

“ When did you come back ? ” he asked. 

“ Only yesterday — I was wondering if you would 
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have me at Highwoods ? I long to see it again. 
Some friends of mine are at Oxford. I want to 
go to them to-morrow. Then there’s the horrid 
cottage being built at Witney to inspect ; but I 
could come on for this week-end if you’d have me 

on Friday ? ” Her voice was soft and half en- 
treating ; he liked that pose — and she knew it. 

He hesitated a minute. 

“ Unless the new friends are coming ? ” 

“ They are,” he answered, “to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” 

“ And my sister — is coming to meet them,” he 
added. 

Dear Lady Culworthy,” she said under her 
breath, “you’ll be quite a family gathering and 
not want me.” 

“On the contrary, I should like you to come 

and meet them.” He considered a moment. 

“Wait till they come out and I’ll put you into 

your cab. Here they are—” and quickly he intro- 
duced Mrs. Roberts. 

“I have been watching you all the evening” 
Mrs. Wrenford said. “Dear Sir George is such 
an old friend— an Indian one. I’ve known him 
longer than you can possibly have done. Ah 
here s dear Harry — with that sweet girl,” as he re- 
luctantly came forward. “ You must have been so 
happy in Italy. Something arrested her in Kitty’s 
face ; she looked at it with a wondering expression 
on her own. “We shall meet at Leafield,” she 
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added almost absently. “ I am coming while you 
are there.” 

“ Harry will look after you,” Sir George said to 
Mrs. Roberts, “and I see the Batesons coming. 
I am going to put Mrs. Wrenford into a cab — she 
is alone. Good-night — come.” He turned away 
with his companion : she took his arm as they 
went out of the doorway. 

“Got him this time,” Harry said to himself, 
looking after them. 

Miss Bateson had seen them too. “ Why — ” 
she began ; but she said no more during the 
drive from Queen’s Hall to Berkeley Square. “ 1 
wouldn’t have that woman know him if I’d my 
way,” she remarked, as they got out of the 
carriage. 

“ Do you call her 4 that woman,’ ” Harry asked 
with amusement five minutes later. 

“ I do ; but I don’t mean anything disagreeable 
by it ; there are some people you call ‘ that woman ’ 
quite naturally.” 

“ Do you know her ? ” 

“No; but I’ve seen her about — she’s one of 
the people you always see if she’s there.” 

“ Where did you meet her ? ” he asked curiously. 
“I didn’t think she went to many houses — that 
she didn’t care to go, I mean,” he added, afraid ot 
being unfair to a woman he disliked. 

“Well, I’ve generally seen her at studios and 
places of that sort. I think she knows artists, and 
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clever people. Men always crowd round her ; 
some one told me once they just fell stricken when 
they’d seen her two or three times.” 

“ She’s very handsome,” Mrs. Roberts said. 

“ She’s beautiful sometimes. I remember seeing 
her once at the New Gallery. She passed by with 
a tired lagging step, as if she was looking for some 
one she knew she’d never find, and she had a flush 
on her face so beautiful you wondered if it was 
real — ” 

“Was it ?” Harry asked. 

“Yes it was,” she answered; “a real flush is 
one of the things she’s got. A floating scarf was 
about her shoulders ; it seemed to be made of 
smoke and shaken by the wind, though there wasn’t 
any — she had a trick of just giving it a swirl. It 
wasn’t possible to help looking at her, and I looked ; 
she sat down by me and seemed relieved; as if I 
had stopped her on some downward course.” 

“ You do know her, then ? ” 

“ She said she had seen me at some one’s studio, 
so she talked ; then she suddenly recognized some 
one and got up and went away. Next time she 
looked me so straight in the face you would have 
thought she had never seen me dead or alive 
before. But I’m cut out in rather a usual pattern, 
so perhaps she didn’t remember.” 

“ She’s a person of many moods,” Harry said. 

“ Well, that’s a good thing ; it keeps you wonder- 
ing what the next one will be.” 
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“Wonder if she’s made him see her home,” 
he said to himself ; he was thinking of his father. 


As a matter of fact they had only walked a few 
yards down Portland Place, away from the throng 
of carriages. 

“ You won’t want me at Highwoods if you have 
those wonderful creatures with you,” she said. 

“There will be plenty of room.” He hailed a 
hansom. 


She sighed and looked up at him. “ I feel as if 
they were very interesting to you.” He helped 
her in ; she shut the doors and leant over them 
waiting for his answer. 

“ They are,” he said firmly. “ Harry’s engaged 
to that charming girl ; they are to be married as 


soon as possible.” 

She clapped her hands and laughed for joy ; her 
eyes flashed, he could see them in the lamplight. 
“Oh, but how splendid ! ” she exclaimed. “Why 
didn’t you tell me ? Dear things, they are both 
so beautiful and so young. Why didn t you give 
me a hint ? I should like to have said something 

to them.” 

He looked pleased. “ I couldn t at the 
moment.” 

“ But mayn’t I go and call on them ? Do let 
me.” She reached out her hand to him. “ Oh, 
come in — drive me home — and tell me all all 
about them. Where are they staying in London ? 
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He was carried away by her excitement. cc They 
are in Berkeley Square — but you will see them at 
Highwoods ; they are coming to-morrow.” He 
hesitated a moment. “I won’t stay now if you 
don’t mind. I am tired ; you must come to us — 
on Friday. Will that suit you ? ” 

She nodded gaily ; he gave the outstretched 
hand a distinct squeeze and looked at her with 
admiration. 


“ She’s a remarkable woman,” he thought, as he 
walked away. “ If one doesn’t always approve of 
her she has her good points, and she’s generally 
amusing. If she had a strong hand over her — ” 
and he nodded. A man is always certain that his 
hand could be the strong one if he chose. 

Mrs. Wrenford leant back in her hansom and 

laughed softly to herself. “ Silly old mole,” she 

thought. “ Why couldn’t he take me somewhere 

and give me some supper— I’m horribly hungry. 

If Harry’s young woman lives in Berkeley Square 

she’s probably rich, and the old idiot won’t think 

it unfair to the estate if he marries again. But 

I m not sure that I could stand him, and it would 

be deadly at Highwoods— I should make faces at 
him in no time.” 



CHAPTER XIX. 

'T'HE sun was shining on the admirably kept 
gardens of Highwoods ; it swept slowly across 
the lawn and on to the little terrace ; here and 
there, fitfully, it darted through the open French 
windows into the long, old-fashioned, and exceed- 
ingly comfortable drawing-room — the sort of room 
that is only to be found in an English country 
home. The house itself, white and creeper-grown, 
stood high on the Charlbury Road, where it rises 
and overlooks a small dilapidated Oxfordshire 
village called Leafield. Leafield has grey tumble- 
down cottages with gardens full of wonderful 
begonias ; a church with an Adams spire and 
many grass-grown graves round it — graves that 
are so low one could imagine that as their sleep 
grew sounder the dead had sunk deeper and 
deeper into the ground ; a village green, with an 
abject-looking pond at one end ; a cross put up by 
the inhabitants as a thanksgiving for escape from 
cholera many years ago ; a cottage post office with 
a rickety garden gate ; a dreary-looking inn or 
two; and one well-kept dwelling, half-cottage, 
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half-farmhouse— long, low, and whitewashed, with 
three solemn yew trees in its garden, where 
middle-aged ladies and wandering parsons were 
once able to find lodgings in the summer-time. 
There are no other landmarks worth mentioning. 
A little way from the village, but still appertaining 
to it, there are two rows of cottages on the 
highway, and then one of the gates of Wychwood 
Forest ; for most of it is enclosed now, though 
Charlbury way there are driving roads through it 
between green fences. In the forest, which 
stretches far away in many directions and touches 
the edge of the Highwoods ground, lies the fas- 
cination of the district, the wonder, the magic and 
romance. It is very old, the Saxons knew it, the 
Normans found it where it is, though there was 
more of it then, since Leafield itself was built on 
a clearing, and the countless generations who have 
wandered through it seem to have left happy 
whisperings to the trees and all the growing 
things. 

In the forest Harry and Kitty spent most of 
their time, during those first glorious days at 
Highwoods ; among the great beeches and oaks, 
where the shade was deep and still, making a way 
for themselves through the thick underwood, 
finding narrow paths guarded by overreaching 
brambles, looking down green glades that sug- 
gested knights and ladies, fairies and elves, gob- 
lins and woodcutters all in turn ; or wandering 
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over the slopes — there are many in that dear 
forest, and all of them have shady green above 
and tangled growths beneath — or staying beside 
the long, silent pools, hidden in the close-grown 
depths, while the great silences were only disturbed 
by the song of bird, the buzz of insect, or the 
whirring of a wild duck’s wing as it skimmed over 
the water. At one point two paths diverge and 
by one of them a wide opening is reached, covered 
with thickly growing ragweed ; the trees and bushes 
make green and overhanging walls to it, as though 
once it had been some battlefield or trysting-place 
of nature that had to be guarded and enclosed. In 
July, when they saw the forest first, the ragweed 
stood high in the opening and was in full bloom, 
a mass, a sweep of brightest yellow, the colour of 
the sun. They called it the Golden Valley. With 
an air as of blissful interlopers who feared dis- 
covery, and feeling as if they had entered some 
enchanted place, they trod softly the narrow path 
beside it, between the upstanding ragweed and the 
underwood covering the feet of the great trees 
that watched over it. — But it is useless to try and 
describe Wychwood Forest ; it is one of the dream 
places. To see it, and walk in it, is to be slow- 
footed because of the fresh joy that every minute 
gives, overhead and underfoot and all about, and 
reverent and thankful that it exists. 

“Somehow, I think ‘the other country’ knows 
about it,” Kitty said — softly, as though she feared 
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to disturb those whose rightful home it was. 
“Perhaps one’s dreams carry messages of one 
place to another— I mean of the beautiful still 
places ; they must know about each other, one 
feels that they do.” 

“ You dear foolish thing,” her lover answered ; 
but he thought her foolishness better than the 
wisdom that goes about brushing away romance, 
and down from the wings of Nature. 

The first three days at High woods brought a 
spell of happiness and peace to Helen Roberts, and 
lulled her fears for the moment. Sir George hurried 
back the morning after Wendover’s discourse and 
met them in the afternoon at the station — Ascot- 
under-Wychwood — a couple of miles away. He 
looked radiant and was brisker than ever. A 
roomy carriage with a pair of fat horses, an old fat 
coachman, and a midd e-aged fat groom waited for 
them ; a farm cart for their luggage. Miss Bate- 
son and her brother had stayed behind. This 
visit, undertaken to satisfy Sir George, who wanted 
Kitty to see the place, was only to last a few 
days, since engagements had been made for the 
following week that could not well be broken ; 
her mother, too, anxious that it should be swiftly 
over, had urged that since the marriage was to be 
hurried on, there were the usual feminine prep- 
arations to begin. She feared the opportunities 
for questions and explanations that the quiet of 
the country might afford, and dared not wholly 
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believe even yet that all would be well. But oh, 
the relief of every hour that passed. She felt it 
while they crawled up from the station that first 
day of all ; for Leafield stands high above Ascot, 
as the name of the station implies. Kitty and 
Harry walked and lingered behind while she and 
Sir George drove slowly along the road which is 
said to be the straightest mile in Oxfordshire. A 
row of poplars looked down from a hanging wood 
on one side ; a flat dull landscape on the other 
suggested a sweep of icy wind in winter ; then sud- 
denly a turn of the road brought them to Leafield 
village and everything was changed. She recog- 
nised a type of home-place that generations of her 
people must have known. Past the green, and the 
church — a serene and prayerful atmosphere seemed 
to linger round it — then to the left and the Charl- 
bury road. A mile further, a rising mile till the 
village seemed in a valley, and they came to the 
gate of Highwoods. The house stood back, well 
hidden among the thick trees. Only its white 
forehead and a row of windows, that looked like 
dark eyes, could be seen from the road ; but soon 
the rest of it gleamed through the trees. Its 
whiteness, and the creepers that mitigated it, 
seemed to be rejoicing in the peace and the mid- 
summer sunshine. 

Sir George had talked of the neighbourhood 
all the way, anxious to point out its views and 
attractions, explaining the position of the Cots- 
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wolds and the distances from one near place to 
the other. 

“I am sorry your visit is so short,” he said, 
“ but we must do what we can in the few days. 
Unfortunately my sister, who arrived yesterday on 
purpose to make your acquaintance, is an invalid 
still, so we must go about alone. We will take 
the young people to Witney ; it is only a few 
miles, and on the way they’ll see the ruin of 
Minster Lovell, one of the many places where the 
tragedy of the Mistletoe Bough is said to have 
taken place. Then there is Burford ; you have 
heard of it, no doubt ? ” 

“Oh yes, I have seen pictures of it.” 

“ Perhaps we might get over to Oxford, though 
it’s rather far for the horses. Let me see, where 
was your husband ? I forget if you told me.” 

“He was at New College,” she answered 
faintly, wondering if the questions were beginning. 

“ Ah. We were all at Magdalen. But you’ll 
have plenty of time to go to Oxford later. You 
will be with us a great deal I hope, and it is better 
to take things gradually. By the way, Harry tells 
me that you know Edward Godstone ? ” 

“ Yes, I have always known him.” 

“ I never knew him well. He was really before 
my time ; a friend of my father’s in fact— belongs 
to an older generation. But I remember his com- 
ing over to Highwoods once when my mother 
gave a dance — it must be thirty years ago. He was 
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a don then, of course, but he brought a contingent 
of partners ; very acceptable they were, I can 
assure you.” 

“ I’m sure they were ; ” she was struggling to 
be responsive. 

“ I don’t believe I have seen him since. He 
was essentially a student, and went abroad. Do 
you know where he is now ? ” 

“ He lives at Sestri Levante, but I think he must 
be away. I have had no answer though I wrote at 
once to tell him of Kitty’s engagement.” 

“ Sestri Levante. Of course, you were in that 
direction ? I forget where precisely you said your 
father had a chaplaincy. — Why, here are the dogs ! 
Hi ! down ! ” 

Thank Heaven ! — here were the dogs, and for 
the moment she was safe again from questions. 
But she shivered as she first set foot on the thresh- 
old. This house, she felt instinctively, was lived 
in — had been lived in always — by people who were 
honourable and faced the world without fear ; even 
the old servants, who smiled and looked like 
trusty friends, were obviously good and true and 
straight. She looked round the large square hall 
with frightened eyes. There were oil paintings, of 
no particular account, yellow with time, trophies of 
sport and a few weapons on the walls, many rugs 
on the floor, a billiard table in the centre, a wide 
staircase going upwards at the end beside a stained 
glass window. A home of upright English gentle- 
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people she told herself, who were happy and had 
generations behind them who had never once been 
made ashamed. Now she had come. She felt as 
if she brought it desecration. The remembrance 
of the cruel promise that tied her down, and in 
loving mercy she had kept, had grown and grown 
in her imagination till sometimes she felt as if she 
were dishonouring the ground she trod, even the 
earth she loved so much. She had never realized 
till lately, never dreamt of all that silence would 
mean. 

Lady Culworthy rose as they entered from a 
couch near the fireplace in the drawing-room. She 
had been propped up with muslin-cased pillows ; a 
thin green silk coverlet was thrown on one side. 
She struggled up from them with difficulty, wav- 
ing away her brother’s offered help. She was thin 
and fragile-looking, older than he, but she had, 
fully, the charm that was only very occasional in 
him, the same air of being absolutely truthful 
without his alertness, or the manner that was 
sometimes frightening to those who did not know 
him well. She held out her hand and looked at 
Mrs. Roberts for a moment in silence ; then as if 
any lingering anxiety had dropped away, leant 
towards her and kissed her. “ I’m so glad to see 
you,” she said. “My brother has been looking 
forward so much to your coming.” Another long 
kindly look at the beautiful face that seemed alto- 
gether to satisfy her, before with a little impulsive 
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movement she turned to Kitty, whom she folded 
in her arms, “ I have been longing to see you, 
dear ; ” then all shyness was at an end. 

But her manner made things more difficult for 
Helen Roberts ; she felt her lips close and her 
whole soul look entreatingly out of her eyes 
Half unconsciously, forlornly, she sat down, as if 
overcome with tiredness. Then with the dogged 
courage to which she had obstinately clung she 
wrenched the disturbing memories out or her 
thoughts and determined to live in the pres- 
ent. The smile that had always been a fascination 
came to her lips, and peace and comfort, real 
enough, though they could not be deep-seated, to 
her heart. 

“ I think you get very tired now, mother dear,” 
Kitty said anxiously when they were alone. 

“ No, not tired, but everything is a little new 
and strange for me too.” 

“I know,” the girl answered, “but we have 
Harry to help us through and make us happy — 
he loves you very much, dearest,” to which for 
answer there came only the expression that Kitty 
knew so well, tender but aloof ; and when her 
mother spoke again it seemed as if her voice came 
across a distance, just as it used at Cannero. 

The first evening was pleasant, even delightful ; 
with talk and questions of Italy and travel on one 
side, of neighbours and surroundings on the other. 
Kitty and Harry were in high spirits, and Mrs. 
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Roberts seemed to be under a spell that brought 
back her youth and beauty from some secret place 
in which they had been waiting for happiness to 
call them forth again. 

“ They are two of the most charming creatures 
I ever saw,” Lady Culworthy said to Sir George. 
“ I wonder why they lived abroad, in places where 
there couldn’t have been much companionship for 
either of them.” 

“ Scenery I imagine — that dear woman,” by 
which he meant Mrs. Roberts, “ seems to think we 
haven’t any in England.” 

“She tells me they haven’t been to England 
for seventeen years. What were their relations 
about to let them hide themselves so long ? ” 

“ Hide themselves? ” Somehow the word wor- 
ried him. “ They didn’t do that, and upon my 
life, I don’t think they have any relations, except 
the Burfields ; small families all round. I told 
Mrs. Roberts I hoped the tradition wouldn’t be 
carried on.” 



CHAPTER XX. 

T H S next day Lady Culworthy failed to appear. 

She suffered terribly from neuritis, Sir George 
explained ; the long journey from the north had 
brought on an attack. There was no help for it, 
she had to stay in bed till it was over. It made 
things easier on the whole ; naturally there could 
be none of the intimate talk inevitable between two 
women thrown together and about to be nearly 
connected. The visit was to have been a quiet 
one in any case; Lady Culworthy’s illness made it 
quieter still. The residents usually within reach 
were still busy with their London season ; there 
were no neighbours to visit except the vicar and 
his wife — simple folk and gracious — who called 
and were told of the engagement. Harry and 
Kitty spent most of their time in the forest, while 
Mrs. Roberts went walks or drives with Sir George 
and paid brief visits to Lady Culworthy’s darkened 
room. The long figure on the white bed, the worn 
face on the high pillows, the dim furniture, the 
drawn blinds leaving only a foot of open window 
visible through which masses of green creeper 
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peered, a ticking clock, a scent of roses, a shadowy 
atmosphere ; it all seemed to match the low sym- 
pathetic voice and to make a harmony, a soft grey 
packground to the time. 

“ You took the journey because of us,” Mrs. 
Roberts said. 

“It’s such a comfort to have seen you both,” 
the voice answered on the third day— -Friday the 
day that Mrs. Wrenford was to come. “It is 
worth a little pain ; don’t you think that some 
things are, dear Helen ? ” Lady Culworthy had 
soon dropped the Mrs. Roberts. 

With her head down on the coverlet, and her 
cheek on the thin hand she was holding, Helen 
whispered out of her heart, “ I know : there are 
some things one would be burnt alive for — and be 
thankful for the chance that gave them, even at 
that price ” 

“ That woman has suffered a silent martyrdom 
about something,” Lady Culworthy said to Sir 
George. 

“ 1 wonder ” — he considered a moment. “ Poor 

thing, I understand she was extraordinarily devoted 

to her husband. ^ Lady Burfield said he was an 

exceptional man. He moved his throat round 

two or three times inside his well-starched collar. 

“We must do what we can to make the future 
happier for her.” 

He took her to the forest that morning and 
saw with delight the joy it gave her. One of the 
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pools was long and narrow ; to the little path 
beside it was a background in which the trees, 
gathering close and thick, had woven darkness. 

“ Doesn’t it remind you of an Albert Durer 
picture ? ” he asked. 

She nodded. “ It’s so romantic, so old ; Albert 
Dtirer seems modern to it.” She looked up at him 
with a smile and grave blue eyes that made him 
feel as if all the sin imputed to the world was a 
myth. He saw the contour of her face, as she 
turned to watch a rabbit scuttle away and a wild 
duck clear the water, and he felt vaguely that to 
be in the midst of this green forest with this fair 
woman made a picture beyond the power of any 
painter, an experience so pure and uplifting that it 
suggested a higher love than any born of ordi- 
nary human passion. Then he shook his head and 
thought that he was full of absurd fancies ; looked 
at his watch, pulled himself together and tried to 
be a little masterful — pleasant but masterful — and 
to talk with authority of the advantages of the 
English climate. Suddenly she laughed — a fresh, 
sweet laugh that took him by surprise — as another 
rabbit frisked suddenly into the undergrowth. It 
set him thinking of her girlhood as he imagined it 
to have been ; he wondered what Roberts had been 
like, and whether the poor fellow had dreaded 
leaving her. 

“ I’m glad you like the place,” he said, deliber- 
ately putting briskness into his speech, “You 
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would find it very bracing in the winter. We 
must persuade you to pay us a long visit.” 

“ I am going to take a travel-time when the 
wedding is over,” she answered— “a long one. 
Miss Bateson wants me to go with her — and 

her brother — to the other side of the world 
perhaps.” 

“ Don t you think the brother is somewhat 
erratic ? ” 

“I like him.” 


“Yes — yes — but he’s elementary ; that sums him 
up.” Sir George was rather proud of this definition 
of Darragh’s outlook. 

“ The elementary things were all so genuine — 
good and ill alike.” 


He looked at her again. She was very thin, 
he thought, and a sudden idea occurred to 
Was your husband naturally a strong 
man ? ” he asked anxiously— he felt it his duty to 
be anxious. 


“ Yes, I think so. He had a great reputation 
as an athlete at Eton.” 

“Ah ! 1 11 look up his name on the wall next 

month. I m going there. The Provost is a very 
old friend of mine.” 1 

“les” — a little shadow passed swiftly over her 
face ; he had seen it come and go before. 

“ I hope this walk isn’t too much for you ? ” 
She was a feminine creature in all things,' he told 
himself. How much more charming it was, how 
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much more right, in fact, than the strength and 
independence of the modern woman who needed 
nothing from his sex— took what she wanted and 
inwardly felt superior — which meant that he was 
glad when a nice woman was sufficiently tired with 
a long walk to be glad of his arm. 

She shook her head. “ Oh no, it is not too 
much. I could walk for ever in beautiful places ; 
so would Kitty — especially with Harry.” She 
looked up with the smile that enchanted him. 

“That girl has every quality that makes her 
delightful,” he said ; “ I can’t tell you how happy 
I am about their marriage.” 

“ I love you to say it ; I shall miss her, but — ” 

“You needn’t miss her more than you choose.” 
He pulled up suddenly, and stood facing her. 
“ They will be delighted to have you in London ; 
but I hope they will be here a good deal — that you 
will too.” He stopped for a moment, his voice 
became a little husky. “ It’s only three days since 
you came — ” 

“A heavenly three days,” she said gratefully. 

“ I am almost afraid to tell you what it has been 
to me — to see you and Kitty about the place — come 
as often as you will — stay as long as you can — ” 

A look of wonderment on her face arrested him. 
He realized that he was on the brink of saying more 
than he had intended or wished ; for a moment he 
stood awkward and speechless. He was open to 
sudden influences ; sometimes on a quick analysis 
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he felt he might succumb to them, as he had done 
to Miss Bateson at the Royal Institution ; but he 
had no sympathy with what he would have described 
as meandering with principles ; even when he felt 
that he might be carried away by a situation, he 
was alive to its awkward possibilities and held him- 
self in check. 

She was surprised and relieved at his abrupt 
silence ; unconsciously she played up to his change 
of front. “It must be getting late,” she said, 
“ and Lady Culworthy is coming down this after- 
noon.” 

“ Quite right ; we must go. By the way, did I 
tell you that I had heard from Wendover ; he hopes 
to motor himself down on Sunday afternoon.” 

“ I’m very glad. I want him to come.” Some- 
thing in her tone made him uneasy ; but of course 
she had known Wendover for years. Naturally 
she would like him to see Kitty’s future home. 

He thought about it again that afternoon as he 
stood on the terrace with Harry. The soft mur- 
mur of talk went on in the drawing-room behind 
them. He listened to it with a smile ; presently 
he put his arm in his son’s and strolled a. few 
steps away. “ What a charming woman Mrs. 
Roberts is,” he said, and inclined his head back 
towards the house. 

<c I know. I loved her the moment I saw her.” 

“ Quite right ; always look at a girl’s mother— 
I made a point of it myself.” 
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“ I’m certain you did.” 

tc It makes the whole thing so safe, gives you an 
inkling what the girl herself will be by-and-by, 
though Kitty doesn’t take after her mother. 
They seem to like being here.” 

“ They love it, and they’re as happy as any- 
thing — so am I.” 

“ So am 1,” Sir George answered gaily. He 
waited a moment. “Do you think Wendover’s 
fond of her,” he asked suddenly — “ of Mrs. 
Roberts, I mean.” 

“Fond?” Harry looked at his father in 
surprise. “ Oh, they’re just old friends — that’s 
all.” 

“ Humph ! She is the sort of woman with 
whom it’s difficult to remain old friends if you see 
her very often, at least I should say so ; but per- 
haps he knows it’s that — or nothing. A woman’s 
old friend is often a muzzled lover.” 

“ 1 shouldn’t think that sort of thing is much in 
his line — awfully good chap though.” 

Sir George thought for a minute. “Well, at 
any rate she has probably gone past the dangerous 
point with him, if there ever was one. By the 
way, has she said anything about the actual 
wedding ? ” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ Where is it to take place ? I suppose Burfield 
will offer his house, but a doctor’s house has 
always an air of remembering the patients.” 
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“ Mrs. Roberts doesn’t want a fuss.” 

“ A fuss. No — but Kitty will make a pretty 
bride. Let’s go in and talk to them.” 

Lady Culworthy was propped up on the sofa, a 
shawl round her shoulders, soft lace about her 
head. Sitting near her Helen Roberts, with a 
little work-bag on her lap, was embroidering green 
leaves on a bit of blue silk. Beside them was a 
movable bookstand, with the contents of the last 
box from the library, and a small table with the 
inevitable bowl of roses. About the room, in clear 
glass vases (no cranky cheap artistic pottery was 
admitted there) were cut flowers that had an old- 
time look— geraniums of various shades, fuchsias, 
and forget-me-nots. The gardener at Highwoods, 
who had his views about the modern craze of what 
he called “ distorted blooms,” had been told that 
the ladies came from Italy, where the sky was 
always blue and flowers grew everywhere of their 
own accord ; he wanted to prove that “ we know 
how to do something in England, we do.” His 
master entirely sympathized with his ambitions. 

Sir George seated himself and looked round. 
“ Where are those young people ? ” he asked. 
They had adroitly slipped away. “Well, never 
mind ; we might settle a few details without them 
1 mean about the wedding ; it’s time we thought 
of it. He turned to Mrs. Roberts, “ Harry tells 
me you want it to be very quiet ? ” 

“ That is what we both wish.” 
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“Well — but my boy is going to marry a pretty 
girl, giving me a charming daughter ; I should 
like to strut a little, like a peacock, and show the 
world what a lucky fellow I am.” 

“Of course you would,” Lady Culworthy said 
affectionately — she was devoted to her brother. 
“ And I should, if it’s possible ; I shall be so proud 
of my new niece.” 

“We’ve lived such a quiet life ; the idea of a 
fuss is frightening,” Mrs. Roberts pleaded, and 
went on with her work. 

“ Still, it’s the right thing to invite any relations 
one has — outlying cousins, for instance, to whom 
one seldom has a chance of being civil. And there 
are old friends ; a wedding is the time to bring 
them round you again.” 

“There is no one I want to ask. Sir James will 
lend us the house, I suppose.” 

“ No friends of years ago — when you were first 
married, or before ? ” 

“No. I was married in Italy and had lived 
there all my life.” 

“ But you came to England and saw your hus- 
band’s people ? ” 

“ I never knew his friends — I saw his mother 
once, but she died before he did. Even Aunt 
Robin I only saw afterwards.” 

“ Had he no other relations ? ” 

“ One brother — who is in Australia.” 

“ Dear me ! What a family — all dead or scat- 
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tered. We must do better in the future.” He 
was thinking of sturdy grandsons. 

“We’ll do better in the future,” she echoed, 
her eyes still bent on the green leaves her needle 
was creating. 

“And the future shall be better for you,” Lady 
Culworthy said softly, and reached out a hand. 

Mrs. Roberts bent her head and touched it with 
her lips. “ You have been very good to us,” she 
answered, in a low voice. “ I can never forget it ; 
you know so little about us and— and— ” The 
voice quivered for a moment. 


“My dear,” Lady Culworthy said, “I feel as if 
we knew everything.” 

Oh, that they did ! her heart cried out. oh, that 
they did ! 


“ When is Lady Burfield coming back ? ” Sir 
George asked. 


“ I don’t know. I heard from her to-day ; they 
were leaving Murren. She didn’t say where they 
were going next, only that uncle James wasn’t 
well, and they might stay abroad for a long time.” 

As a matter of fact Lady Burfield had deter- 
mined, if it were possible, to keep her husband 
away till after the wedding. Harry’s father had 
evidently an inquiring disposition. She was afraid 
of her James being asked tiresome questions which 
would inevitably be passed on to her to answer, 
and she remembered uneasily the searching look 
in Sir George’s eyes. Besides, though, like a good 
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many managing women, she rather enjoyed walking 
round a difficult situation in a manner that in itself 
constituted an untruth, she objected to telling dis- 
tinct lies, hence she determined to remain as long 
as possible securely perched in a comfortable hotel 
on a mountain where the post was irregular. 

Sir George was rather vexed. “ Well, it they’re 
abroad, you can’t invite their friends, for you prob- 
ably don’t know them, so there’ll only be the 
empty house : worse than ever.” 

“ I must think it over and talk with Kitty,” 
Mrs. Roberts said. Suddenly she looked up, 
evidently amused — Miss Bateson would probab y 
delight in having the wedding in Berkeley Square, 
and would provide a certain number of guests after 
her own promiscuous fashion. ££ Miss Bateson 
would lend us the house perhaps ? ” 

££ Of course, we were forgetting her.” His good- 
humour returned in a moment. ££ I feel sure that 
she will help us out. We must bring her down 
here as soon as Elizabeth is better. She is a 
delightful little woman, sound of body and clean of 
soul — you’ll like her,” he added, turning to Lady 
Culworthy. Having thus delivered himself in a 
phrase which he considered neat and comprehen- 
sive, Sir George rose to go and meet Mrs. 'W ren- 
ford, who was due in three-quarters of an hour. 

He returned in two minutes, pleased, perplexed, 
and laughing. Mrs. Wrenford trailed in after 
him, a triumphant and arresting sight. A large 
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black straw hat, with pink roses round its crown, 
shaded her face, a white gauze motor veil was tied 
under her chin ; a long thin cloak slipped from 
her shoulders as she entered. Sir George picked it 
up with an air of greater gallantry than he usually 
displayed. She looked less haggard than she had 
done the other night and younger, for the hat 
covered the grey streak in her hair and softened 
the lines of her face ; she was evidently in high 
spirits, but her manner was a little diffident— and 
even charming. She looked towards Lady Cul- 
worthy, and the pillows and the coverlet that were 
evidently the adjuncts of an invalid, and made a 
little sound of sympathy ; but she waited for her 
host to speak, as if she felt that his pleasant excite- 
ment must have its way. 

“ She stopped at the door as I reached it,” he 
explained — “ has motored over from Oxford with 

a youth who is coming in when he has looked to 
his machine.” 

“ My brother was just going to meet you,” Lady 
Culworthy said. She had not risen for Mrs. Wren- 
ford, but sat looking at her with a little smile, half- 
depreciating, half-amused, quite unaware that her 
manner betrayed a somewhat reluctant welcome. 

“ I was so afraid he would — you are all so careful 
always to be in time. We hurried — flew along— 

I couldn’t bear to give so much trouble for 
nothing.” Mrs. Wrenford gave a quick compre- 
hensive glance round — it lingered on Mrs. Roberts, 
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she evidently realized that the young people were 
absent. “ It’s too beautiful of you to take me 
in — at such a thrilling time, too. But, dear Lady 
Culworthy, why — why — this sofa — and that shawl 
and air of languor ?” She dropped on her knees 
by the sofa and kissed the hand that Mrs. Roberts’s 
lips had touched a few minutes ago. 

“A little neuritis, but it won’t interfere with 
George’s other guests, I hope.” 

“ Oh, but it’s horrid, horrid pain — why does pain 
always go to the best and dearest ?” she asked, in 
a bewildered voice. “ It’s very clever of it, of 
course ; it shows what excellent taste it has, but if 
it would only go to the wicked or the common 
people — like me — it wouldn’t matter at all.” She 
rose and looked at Sir George. 

“I don’t think it would agree with you,” he 
said. She shook her head and sighed. “Who is 
the young man with you ? ” he asked. “ One of 
the many victims ? ” 

“A very young and small one — I’ll tell you 
directly. I must speak to this beautiful lady.” 
She went forward and grasped Mrs. Roberts’s 
hands. “ I didn’t know the great good news the 
other night. Sir George hadn’t told me — it was 
too bad of him, but she looks too sweet — I 
long to know her.” She turned to Sir George 
again, “I’ve been staying in Oxford with the 
Bryans ; it is Newsted Bryan who brought me 
over — you do know his book, don’t you ? I 
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thought you’d like to see him— and Mrs. Roberts 
will?” 

“Is he the poet who was with you the other 
night at the Carlton ? ” Sir George’s tone was 
not eager. 

“ Oh no, dear Newsted is not a poet ; but he’s 
a wonderful boy.” 

Then dear Newsted entered. He was, as she 
had said, young and small ; and very fair. Mrs. 
Wrenford went forward as if to give him courage. 
“I have told them all about you,” she said, “but 
I didn’t know Lady Culworthy was ill or I 
wouldn’t have let you come in.” 

“Oh, but I’m so sorry,” he had a squeaky, 
sympathetic voice, “ I feel sure I am intruding— 
let me go away. I have some manners, and I 
am not unfeeling, I assure you. I have tinkered 
up the iron beast outside ; do let me go.” He 
made a sound like a purr in the treble. 

But he was persuaded to stay, and tea was 
administered ; while he and Mrs. Wrenford led the 
talk to books and pictures, and made their tones a 
little earnest and intense, after the manner of people 
who imagine their tastes to be cultured. 

# “ I understand that you are literary, Mr. Bryan ? ” 
Sir George said. 

“It’s so good of you to say that nice thing to 
me,” Mr. Bryan squirmed with satisfaction, keep- 
ing a^ firm eye on the cup he was almost balancing 
on his knee, “for I have only written just one 
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little book ; but people — dear people — are very 
kind to it.” 


“ We’ll get it from the library,” Lady Cul- 
worthy said. “ What is it called ? ” 

It s called — must I tell you ? It is called 
c The Creaking Door.’ ” 

“ It sounds rather ghostly.” 

“Oh no, it’s not ghostly; it’s human, very 
human, I fear.” 

“ I have heard of it,” Sir George said, darting 
a keen look at him. “ I was told of it the other 
day.” 


t£ Oh, but you’re not shocked ? It is only about 
the real things, the actual things of life. I’m not 
responsible for them. I sit beyond and weep.” 

Sir George turned away. 

“Where is Harry?” Mrs. Wrenford asked 
quickly, to fill in an awkward pause. “And do 
tell me what her name is. I must call her by it, 
for I have known him more than half his lifetime.” 


“ Her name is Kitty,” Mrs. Roberts answered. 
“ Such a dear little name.” 


“ I don’t suppose they will be back till five.” 
Sir George looked at his watch ; his tone was per- 
fectly polite. “ Mr. Bryan, if you are ready, I’ll 
see you to your motor.” 

“Yes, indeed. 1 oughtn’t to have stayed so 
long ; we are dining early.” He rose with alacrity, 
and looked quite unconscious of dismissal. He 
made his adieux gracefully in a lingering, sym- 
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pathetic voice to Lady Culworthy ; then smiling, 
as if pleased and satisfied, went towards the door. 
His host followed him with alacrity. 

Mrs. Wrenford felt that Sir George had to be 
pacified. “ May I go and see if it is really mended,” 
she asked Lady Culworthy, “and if all my little 
belongings have been taken rrom its various 
pockets ? ” 

Mr. Bryan was already in his motor, which had 
set up a cheerful grunting. He remained hatless 
while he spoke to her. “ Thank you, thank you,” 
he said, with a little thrill in his voice, “for all 
the delight your visit gave us. And you will 
really come back to us on Monday very early ; 
the motor may fetch you — at what time ? ” 

“At ten.” She looked at Sir George, but he 
made no sign. “ No, at eleven ; that will give me 
an hour more in this dear place.” 

“At eleven, to give you an hour more in this 
dear place,” Mr. Bryan echoed. “ Good-bye, Sir 
George.” He was quite unruffled. 

“ Good-bye,” Sir George answered, courteous 
but brusque. “ I regret that I cannot ask you to 
fetch Mrs. Wrenford on Monday. And you will 
understand me when I say that your book may be 
very clever, but it is not one that I should allow 
to be placed on any list going from this house to 
the library.” - 

# “ Ob ! Mr. Bryan looked amused, but he made 
his voice penitent. He turned to Mrs. Wrenford, 
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“you must make my peace with him,” he said. 

. ^ an ? sorr y you brought such a black sheep 
into his white fold, but it’s going away.” With 
an effective snort, the motor whirled oft-. 

She looked at Sir George with frightened eyes. 
“Take me round the garden and scold me before 
we go in,” she pleaded. 

He hesitated, and tried to be stern ; but the 
shady hat was becoming, her manner was regretful ; 
a lurking smile she tried to repress was in the 
corners of her mouth. 

“ It is not my business to scold you,” he said 
and kept his head erect. 

“ But I want it to be,” she answered demurely. 
“When it is over, I should like five minutes to 
recover before I go in and behave beautifully.” 
He disapproved or her ; but she could be charm- 
ing, and he felt it. 

“A man spoke of that book the other day at 
the Athenasum ; he said it was thoroughly indecent. 

I don’t wish to see its author again.” 

“Very well, stern man; but please forgive me. 
The motor is coming for me — without him — on 
Monday. You are right, quite right, in the 
abstract. So many things are right in the abstract, 
but that’s all ; and the abstract is a little mistaken 
sometimes : it doesn’t always know,” she sighed. 

“ His book is a little highly coloured, of course, 
he is a passionate powerful creature ; but they 
are so imprudent, so brave and daring, at that age. 
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Don’t let’s talk about it any more, and don’t be 
angry with me ; it’s so nice to be here.” He 
smiled and eased his collar ; she knew that 
he was appeased. “Now tell me about Mrs. 
Roberts and Kitty — I am so glad for you,” she 
added softly. “ She is very pretty ; she looks too 
sweet for words — and to be rich too.” 

“ Rich ! Who said she was rich ? ” 


“ You said she lived in Berkeley Square ; no one 
lives there who is poor.” 

“ They are staying with a friend ; it isn’t their 
house. They came from Italy, as I told you, a 
fortnight ago.” 


“ But where do they live ? ” 
“ Abroad.” 


“And who are they?” she asked, putting her 
hand on his arm ; there was no response, so she 
took it away again. “ You know what an interest 
I take in everything concerning you. Who is 
Mrs. Roberts’s husband?” 


“He is dead. As a matter of fact I know 
hardly anything about him, except that he was at 
Eton and afterwards at New College.” He looked 
round — for she made a little abrupt movement, 
before he went on, “ he was a nephew of an old 
friend of mine, Sir James Burfield, the great 
doctor — no, of his wife’s. Mrs. Roberts was a 
parson’s daughter.” 

“ Have you known them long ? ” 

“ Never saw either of them till six weeks ago.” 
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“And Harry?” 

“He met Kitty last year. Went out and 
stayed with her and her mother this spring, at 
a little place on Maggiore.” 

“The usual mother and daughter?” She made 
her voice a little tired. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ One meets so many charming mothers and 
daughters abroad — at the table d'hote . I always 
love to see them.” 

“He didn’t meet them at a table d'hote" he 
said firmly. 

“ Of course not. — It’s beautiful news,” she 
added softly. 

“And Mrs. Roberts is a beautiful woman.” 

“And fair — I’d give the world to be fair. And 
I should love you to describe me as a beautiful 
woman.” She turned her head away almost sadly, 
and winked at the landscape ; but her manner was 
absent and puzzled ; she hesitated by a rustic 
seat, as if about to sit down. 

“We must go back,” he said. “They will 
wonder what has become of us.” 

“Yes, yes, of course they will. Has Kitty any 
money?” 

“ No ; purely a love match,” he answered 
brusquely. 

“ How pleased Mrs. Roberts must be. It’s 
such a good match for her girl.” 

“ She’s not in the least worldly.” 
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“ Every mother is for her daughter,” she sighed. 
“ I understand it — so well.” 

They were in sight of the house. Sir George 
quickened his steps; he was beginning to feel 
angry, or uneasy, he didn’t know which — some- 
thing had gone wrong with the atmosphere in the 
last half-hour. Suddenly Harry and Kitty ap- 
peared — Kitty laughing and happy, with her hat 
at the back of her head, her dark hair fluffy with 
the soft wind. 

“Ah, here she is,” Sir George said, and turned 
to Mrs. Wrenford. Her face was pale, her eyes 
had the look of fright that he had seen once or 
twice in Mrs. Roberts’s; but in a moment she 
recovered. 

“It can’t be an accident,” she said to herself. 
Then she took Kitty’s hands — her own were 
trembling. “ I didn’t know the other night. I 
must tell you how glad I am — for you and this 
dear boy,” she said and looked up at Harry. 

She was a nice woman after all, Sir George 

thought. There had been real emotion in her 
voice. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


S IR GEORGE was right, the atmosphere of 
the house had changed. From the moment 
that Mrs. Wrenford re-entered it, after the walk 
in the garden, there seemed to be an undefined 
antagonism between her and the new-comers ; an 
insolent domination, smiling but unflinching on 
Mrs. Wrenford’s side ; a shrinking on Mrs. 
Roberts’s, an instinctive dislike that no soft 
speeches — they seemed to be laboured and thought 
out before they were spoken — could allay. 

Lady Culworthy retired early. Thus in the 
evening they were thrown a good deal on each 
other. Mrs. Roberts, in her soft clinging evening 
dress — “looking like a saint on her way to be 
canonized,” Mrs. Wrenford thought contemptu- 
ously, sat near a lamp embroidering the bit of 
blue silk. Kitty and Harry talked by the open 
window, or took little strolls in the garden and 
returned. Sir George, half-puzzled, stood on the 
hearthrug ; or moved about occasionally, making 
some little adjustment as a pretext. Mrs. Wren- 
ford, wonderfully dressed, the Maltese cross at her 
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throat above an enormous cluster of roses fastened 
in the lace across her bodice, sat a little apart, in 
a half light that made her jewels flash, and curi- 
ously surveyed the scene ; her voice when she 
spoke was almost mocking, but she disguised it 
with laughter that seemed to be forced. 

“Do tell me,” she said, after a pause, “when 
the wedding is to be.” 

“ Early in September,” Sir George answered. 

“You will invite me, won’t you? I’m one of> 
the old old friends of the family.” 

“ It is to be very quiet,” Mrs. Roberts said, 
without raising her eyes from the embroidery. 

“ Oh — ” She opened and shut her rose-coloured 
fan, and tried to catch the light from the lamp 
with its spangles. “ But Kitty will look so sweet ; 
she ought to have a lovely white satin wedding.” 

“That’s what I say,” Sir George put in quickly. 
“ Orange blossom, bells, favours, all sorts of 
things.” 

Kitty’s mother hardly seemed to hear— to be lost 
in a dream. Sir George struggled with the silence 
that seemed to be insistent, asking stray questions 
which each woman waited for the other to answer. 
Mrs. Wrenford generally filled in the pauses ; but 
her thoughts were evidently busy with other 
matters. When the clock struck ten, Mrs. 
Roberts got up. 

“ Do you mind if I go ? ” she asked. A faint 
smile struggled to her race; the woman watching 
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her recognized her fascination, and resented it. 
“Lady Culworthy said I might pay her a little 
visit.” She went slowly from the room. 

Mrs. Wrenford’s eyes followed her till she 
vanished. Then she raised the diamond cross from 
her neck and rested her cheek against it. “ Isn’t 
it a lovely jewel ? ” she spoke softly, and looked up 
at Sir George. 

“Ah!” he gave her a little smile; but he 
looked vexed, and turned abruptly towards the 
window. “ My dear Kitty,” he said, “ do you 
think we could persuade Mrs. Wrenford to sinp- 
to us?” 6 

“He treats her as if she were hostess here 
already,” that lady thought disdainfully ; but aloud 
she said, “I will, if you like, though it’s only a 
poor croak now.” 

Helen read Lady Culworthy to sleep, then sat 
by the window of her room till midnight looking 
out at the dark forest. She felt as if a malignant 
hand had reached out towards her, as if a cruel 
influence had come into the house — and the end 
might be delayed, but was certain. “Oh, if I’d 
told him — if I’d only told him — if I’d only spoken 
that first day at Cannero,” she thought again and 
again. “ It’s too late now, too late. There is 
nothing to be done but to go through with it — 
nothing to be done,” she repeated in the long, 
sleepless hours of the night. 
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The morning brought exciting news with it. 
Lord Detner wrote to ask if Harry would join him 
in Paris, possibly to go on to Vienna — they would 
be back within ten days. The request was not one 
to be refused. It was arranged that he should 
cross by the night boat on Sunday, leaving High- 
woods early in the day, for the trains were slow 
and few. After all, it wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence, they agreed, for Kitty and her mother were 
to return to London early on Monday morning. 
Mrs. Wrenford was going back to Oxford, and 
Sir George to London, unless Lady Culworthy, 
who had had a bad night, took a turn for the 
worse. 

The situation showed no improvement as the 
day went on. Mrs. Roberts isolated herself as 
much as possible. She realised Mrs. Wrenford’s 
fascinations, though she was untouched by them ; 
and her instinct was to keep at a distance. 
Kitty, who had been spellbound by her the night 
before, gradually developed an uneasiness in her 
presence she did not stay to analyse, but it was 
there ; and Harry had never cared for his father’s 
friend. 

“ I don’t think our ladies get on very v/ell 
together,” Sir George confided to him. “ I’m 
rather sorry that Mrs. Wrenford is here this week- 
end, but she proposed it herself and 1 didn’t like 
to refuse.” This was in the afternoon. 

“ She’s always very ready to come.” 
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“The air agrees with her and she likes the 
country. Very accomplished woman, isn’t she ? 
And handsome still ? ” 

“ Oh yes — not quite my sort, you know ; but 
that doesn’t matter.” 

“ I like to do what I can for her ; she’s lonely 
— and — and I didn’t much like her husband. I 
wasn’t very agreeable to either of them in his 
lifetime.” 

“ So you feel that you want to make up for it ? ” 

“Well, perhaps that has something to do with 
it, besides she’s a nice woman,” he added with a 
little hesitation. He always felt that something in 
him tried to be unjust to her. “And her husband 
behaved very badly to her — left her comparatively 
badly off ; they had some quarrel, I believe.” 

“ Did you know him well ? ” 

“ No — they were on our station, but not very 
popular. She made up to your mother, said she’d 
cnown some people we knew in England, and 
rather insisted on knowing us — afterwards ; some 
years later, I met her in Paris, and she was unhappy.” 
He dropped the subject abruptly. “ My dear 
chap,” he went on, while his face brightened, “ I’m 
going to London on Monday afternoon — I must 
be here till then or I’d take Mrs. Roberts and 
Kitty up that morning. I want to see Wilkinson 

about settlements.” 

“ Sounds like business, doesn’t it ! ” Harry 
answered, beaming. You’ve been splendid all 
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through. She’s awfully set up with your present 
to-day ; you are a prize father.” 

“By the way, I’ve been wondering how we’re 
going to get you to Charlbury to-morrow. There 
are no Sunday trains at all from Ascot, you know.” 

“ Kitty and I have a brilliant idea. She wants 
to see me off to-morrow night. Suppose we sent 
Wendover a masterly telegram suggesting that he 
comes over quite early to-morrow and motors us 
both back in the afternoon ? Miss Bateson would 
give us dinner, convey Kitty to Victoria, to see me 
off, and back when I had gone — I know her. Kitty 
would only miss one night here, and Mrs. Roberts 
wouldn’t mind a bit going up alone on Monday.” 

“ Sunday, remember,” Sir George said in a 
punctilious voice. 

“ I know ; but Wendover ’s a born Sabbath- 
breaker, you can see that, and it is a pity to let a 
bad example be lost— when it’s a pleasant one.” 

“ Humph. You are designing young people.” 

Harry knew it was all right. “ Miss Bateson 
of course could have a masterly telegram too. 
We will drive to Charlbury and send them both, if 

you agree ; we want an excuse to take out the dog- 
cart — here she is.” 

Kitty entered with Mrs. Wrenford ; they had 
been in the garden. 

. Sir George, always won over by the sight of the 
girl who had completely taken his fancy, turned to 
her with the little air that sat delightfully on him. 
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“ My dear, I hear that you are two conspirators 
and want to telegraph to Wendover and Miss 
Bateson.” 

“ If you will let us.” She had discovered already 
that he would let her do anything she pleased — 
within limits — if she deferred to him and asked his 
leave. 

“Well — provided your mother doesn’t object.” 
He always remembered the conventiona ities. 
“ You had better pay the answers,” he remarked 
to his son. 

“Right. I’ll tell Johnson to get out the cart.” 
He disappeared through the window. 

“ Kitty is not much like her mother, is she ? ” 
Mrs. Wrenford said, looking at her. 

“ Oh no, I’m like my father,” the girl said. 

“ Do you remember him ? ” 

“No, he died when I was a baby.” She felt 
reluctant to speak of him to Mrs. Wrenford, but 
it was impossible not to answer her. 

“ How sad. Did he die abroad ? ” 

“ No, in England — near Brighton. I don’t know 
much about it — I never like to ask mother,” she 
added distantly. 

“Poor chap — went for a holiday perhaps, got 
pneumonia,” Sir George put in. 

“ Kitty,” Harry called, “ come along.” 

“I wish I had a daughter—” Mrs.. Wrenford 
looked after her, and then at the trim flower- 
beds beyond the terrace. “What a lovely place 
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this is,” she added with a sigh. “ I leave all my 
cares behind me when I come.” 

“ I hope you will always say that,” Sir George 
answered politely. 

“ When the young people come they won’t want 
me. 

“I shall. You and Mrs. Roberts must be 
friends — she will be here a good deal.” 

“ I feel supplanted.” 

“ Supplanted — what do you mean ? ” He began 
to fidget with his collar. “You mustn’t be jeal- 
ous, you know. We are old friends, and it’s always 
pleasant to see you.” 

“ How dear you are — ” she held out her hand. 
He gave it a little business-like shake and turned 
to the writing-table as if to look for some papers. 

“ Did you say that Kitty’s father was a clergy- 
man ?” she asked. 

“No, no, you’ve got mixed. It was Mrs. 
Roberts’s father. He was a chaplain on the Riviera. 
I don’t think she said where, precisely — one never 
likes to ask too many questions.” 

“Of course not — especially under the circum- 
stances. But it’s interesting to know.” She shook 
her head and looked grave. “ It’s almost a duty 
to know the pedigrees, and any details in them, of 
those with whom our lives are to be bound up.” 

“ Of course, of course — you are steering towards 
my great .subject.” ’ 

“ There are so many skeletons, and people put 
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such— such wonderful locks on the cupboards they 
keep them in, that sometimes they are never 
picked or even suspected till it’s too late.” 

Mrs. Roberts came in by the window. Sir 
George turned to her with the smile that lately 
his face had always worn for her. “ Mrs. Wren ford 
is trying to make me talk of hereditary matters,” 
he told her. 

“ Yes ? ” She looked a little bewildered. 

“ Do come and join in,” Mrs. Wrenford said. 
“ It’s so extraordinarily interesting.” 

Mrs. Roberts hesitated. “ I don’t think that I 
have anything to say about it.” She crossed to 
the sofa corner that had become her recognized 
place and took up her work. 

“ It’s a great subject.” Sir George was quite 
pleased to find something he could talk about. 
“ A human character is a mosaic put together by 
all sorts of influences — some of them contributed 
perhaps by a forgotten generation ; our great- 
grandfathers may have bequeathed us any number 
of vices or virtues.” 

“ It’s very tiresome of them,” Mrs. Wrenford 
laughed. Mrs. Roberts seemed to recede into the 
distance, to hold herself aloof from any discussion. 

“ I think it was Emerson who said that many of 
us are omnibuses carrying our ancestors.” Sir 
George was well started. 

“Or some one else said it,” Mrs. Wrenford 
answered. “ I wonder if they have a good time. I 
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think it’s rather trying that people should be 
afflicted by their great-grandfathers. Why can’t 
they remain decently buried ? ” 

He answered rather severely — he thought the 
subject too important to be treated with levity : 
“They prove that we have within us the possi- 
bility of continuity in some form. Every one of 
us has the chance — or the power— to start a weak- 
ness or a crime through unborn generations.” 

“ I think it’s a terrible temptation. It would 
be so very amusing to try and hurl a series of 
picturesque crimes down through the centuries.” 

He shook his head, “ I don’t agree with you.” 

“You see the worst of it is,” Mrs. Wrenford 
went on, “ that we don’t know when that omnibus 
may let a passenger get out — into the present 
generation.” 

Mrs. Roberts bent a little lower over the bit of 
blue silk. 

Mrs. Wrenford, watching her closely and still 
half-laughing, went on, “ I should like to put a 
case to you — about the man who is building my 
cottage at Witney. I began it in a simple mood, 
Mrs. Roberts, but I shall never live in it, the rooms 
will be too small, and I daresay earwiggy. I shall 
probably sell it one day when I am stony ; we are 
all stony sometimes — ” 

“ Eh, what’s the matter ? ” Sir George asked 
Harry who had come to the window. 

“ The mare has cast a shoe, so we can’t have the 
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dogcart. Johnson has taken the telegrams to Lea- 
field.” 

“ Oh, very well, his father answered rather 
shortly, resenting the interruption. 

Harry retreated to Kitty, who was waiting for 
him outside the window. 

“ What were you going to say about your 
builder ?” Sir George asked Mrs. Wrenford. 

“ He was a bankrupt once, a fraudulent one — 
he did something wrong with money.” 

“A good many people do,” with a mildly 
humorous air — feeling that he had been too 
serious before ; “ either from having too much 
or too little.” 

“ So he was taken up and put in prison ; ” she 
gave a tragic little sigh. “ When he was let out 
he couldn’t— couldn’t get work ; he came to me 
and offered to build my cottage very cheaply, for 
much less than the Oxford builder. Do you think 
I was wrong to employ him ?” 

“ It was very kind of you ; I don’t know that 
I should have done it myself.” 

Then Mrs. Roberts looked up ; her face was very 
white as she asked: “ Would you make him an 
outcast and a beggar because he had once — only 
once — done something wrong ? ” 

“ It sounds brutal ; but it’s a difficult matter,” 
Sir George answered. “ This man had broken the 
law. The life of a man who has done that is broken 
too. Perhaps I should employ him, very probably 
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should if I liked him ; but I should keep a sharp 
look-out. All penalties have to be paid at some 
time ; it’s no good thinking we shall escape ; the 
unseen creditor hangs round and exacts payment, 
though sometimes he gives us a long run before he 
appears.” 

“ But if this poor bankrupt went to prison he 
paid the penalty,” Helen urged almost piteously: 
her enemy smiled a little. 

The lovers sauntered off to the wood. “ He’s 
having a real good go at the heredity business this 
time,” Harry laughed. 

“You can never tell when it is paid in full, 
that’s the worst of it,” they heard Sir George 
say as they went. 

“ One of his daughters is going to be married.” 
Mrs. Wrenford looked across to the sofa — “ married 
very well, too.” 

“ Lucky for her — perhaps not for her husband,” 
Sir George answered briskly. 

“ Now if you were the young man to whom she 
was engaged, would it make any difference in your 
feeling towards her ? ” 

Mrs. Roberts’s needle stopped for one second, 
then she went on with her work. 

“Well, I don’t know — I should think it 
worried him.” Sir George considered for a 
moment before he added, “ I know this, that if I 
were the young man’s father I should do my best 
to prevent the marriage.” 
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“But she wouldn’t become a fraudulent bank- 
rupt because her father was one.” Mrs. Roberts 
tried to make her voice steady. 

Mrs. Wrenford looked her straight in the face. 
“It’s singular how often girls take after their 
fathers,” she said. 

_ “ She mightn’t become a fraudulent bankrupt,” 
Sir George allowed, “ but she might break out in 
other directions, be careless or extravagant with 
money for instance, run up bills and not pay them — 
that sort of thing. You never know what turn 
things will take if they get a chance of running 
riot in human nature.” 

Mrs. Roberts looked up with frightened eyes 
and formed her words with difficulty, “But are 
the people, and the children of people, who do 
things that are not lawful — things that are wrong — • 
to suffer always — to be set apart, as if they were 
plague-stricken ? We don’t know what impelled 
them or what justification they may have had in 
their hearts — it’s cruel ! ” She put her hand to 
her throat as if to still its throbbing. 

It was the first time that Sir George had seen 
anything approaching to vehemence in her ; it took 
him by surprise. “ I told you at Cannero,” he 
said, “that I believe in every struggle we can make 
to give survival to the fittest — morally and phys- 
ically — that way lies the millennium.” He thought 
he was being rather fine and inflexible. 

“ But a millennium of perfection would be rather 

12 
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dull, and very tiring — full of the higher virtues, 
you know. It’s so difficult to live up to things ; 
much easier to live down to them,” Mrs. Wrenford 
laughed. “Besides, poor sinners are often very 
charming — don’t you think so, Mrs. Roberts ? ” 

“ Are they ? I don’t know. But they suffer — ” 
There was a thrill in the voice ; it reached Sir 
George’s heart. She stopped as if afraid of saying 
too much. 

“There will always be enough suffering,” he 
said ; “ even the best are not let off too easily.” 

“And it’s the sinners and not the saints who 
are best loved.” Mrs. Wrenford was speaking. 
“Wouldn’t it be a pity to do away with anything 
that — that — generates ” — she knew Sir George 
would like the word — “ the best human love — we 
all need it ? ” She made her manner quite touch- 
ing, and inwardly was vastly amused at herself. 

“In effect you are trying to argue that it would be 
a pity to stamp out disease because it would do away 
with the necessity for tender nursing.” He seemed 
a little impatient : he disliked too much sentiment. 

A little shiver passed through Mrs. Roberts. 
The woman who was torturing her saw it. “ Mrs. 
Roberts is quite sad,” she said; “but she and 
Kitty look as if they had strayed from a place 
where every one was like themselves — a dear, 
heavenly sort of world.” 

“You are very kind.” The voice was almost 
resentful. 
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Sir George tells me that your father was a 

in itself sounds almost like an 

idyll.’ 

“ Does it ? ” The blue silk was turned for more 
convenient holding. 

^ Somewhere on the Riviera, I understand. 
Where was it precisely? Do tell me.” 

“At Santa Maria.” 

“Ah! Kitty is very like her father, isn’t 
she?” 

“ Did you know him ? ” Sir George asked quickly. 
Some misgiving was taking hold of him. 

“ I can t be sure,” Mrs. Wren ford answered ; “ I 
never went to that part of the world. But Kitty’s 
face reminds me so much of some one.” Then 
suddenly another question came, “ Where is Santa 
Maria ? Is it near Sestri Levante ? ” 

“ Yes, fairly near.” Helen was gathering up 
her work. 

“ You must have known Mr. Godstone ? ” 

“ Yes, I knew him,” Mrs. Roberts announced. 

“But did you?” Sir George asked Mrs. Wren- 
ford, rather surprised. 

“ Oh, no. He was a very learned person, and used 
to be always writing to the Times about the Fieschi 
family at one time. I don’t know anything about 
the Fieschis ; I daresay they were tiresome people, 
and it’s a good thing that they have been mouldy 
and stone-covered these hundreds of years” — some- 
how the adjective made the other woman realize 
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how cruel the speaker could be, “but his letters 
were always dated Sestri Levante.” 

“ A good memory,” Sir George remarked. 

Mrs. Roberts got up and slowly crossed the 
room. She was going to Lady Culworthy. Sir 
George closed the door and came back towards 
Mrs. Wrenford. 

“She is a singularly graceful woman!” he 
said. 

“ She’s thin ; thinness so often counts for grace- 
fulness, just as something else — I can’t remember 
a bit what it is — does for righteousness.” 

He looked at her disapprovingly, and thought 
there must be a motley crew in any omnibus that 
held her ancestors. 

She sat with her hands clasping her knee, 
ruminating. “A very curious woman,” she said 
half to herself ; “ so remote and strange, I feel as 
if she is a resurrection that has left its humanity 
behind — something is dead in her.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I wonder — ” She stopped, 
and then repeated half trembling, as if anxious not 
to give offence, “ I wonder why it is you are so 
anxious for this marriage ? ” 

“ Mrs. Roberts is a beautiful woman, and Kitty 
one of the most charming girls I have ever 
met. I told Harry to-day that I believed I was 
falling in love with the mother, just as he had 
done with the daughter.” He said it firmly, and 
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haTfek them^h ^ ^ W ° rdS ; unconsci °^y he 
ad tek th em to be necessary to the situation. 

bhe stood up and faced him. “And you know 

sTe and the^ them - nothin g « all except what 
she and the aunt— this aunt you saw in Italy a 

rsu£? hos ' “ - y*-*- V 

hi ”* A 4 sdis r siJa°ted S k! d 

out I ” S r her 1 haVe L been supplanted— thrown 

out She spoke vehemently; her face was 
flushed, her eyes reproachful. 

“ Good Heavens,” he thought, “ she is jealous ! 
That accounts for everything.” In the same mo- 
ment he dismissed a vague distrust of one woman 
and forgave the other : men so easily forgive jeal- 
ousy provoked by themselves. He was even 
amused, though he was careful not to betray it 
Supplanted?” he said. “I don’t understand.’ 

C ir SecorKi tlme y° u have used that word.” 

She was playing an exciting game. The stake 
was her chance of a name and position she had 
hardly considered before, except as a background 
to her thoughts of more advanced middle age, and 
only valued now that she felt she might be losing 
the possibility of it for ever. “I know, and I 
mean it, she answered. “Don’t you remember 
when you. met me in Paris, the year after the man 
to whom it was my misfortune to be married had 
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“ Perfectly ; but it was purely by accident that 
we met.” 

“You were awfully good to me.” 

“My dear lady,” he said kindly but severely, 
“ you were lonely — as I had been then for two or 
three years.” 

“ But you had been married to a sweet woman, I 
to a brute.” 

He disliked such a reference to any husband — it 
was unbecoming. “ You told me that he had 
behaved unfairly and I was sorry for you.” 

“You cared for me a little— all that happy 

week.” 

The speech nettled him, but he tried to hide it. 

“ I was fascinated by you — I own it — you were, 
and are, a very charming woman, and I am only a 
man. But there was nothing serious between us, 
as you know. I told you plainly that I had no 
intention of doing anything that would lessen my 
son’s sufficiency for the career I hoped was before 
him — that he was, and would be always, the first 
consideration in the world to me.” 

“You did care for me, whether you said it or 
not.” She almost whispered it, and put out her 
white and shapely hands, but the rings that half- 
covered the fingers repelled him. “ Am I too old 
now — have I grown too plain ? ” 

“Plain! You are a very handsome woman 
still.” 

“ And men love me still,” she pleaded softly. 
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“I know. You were always anxious to let me 

see it ; that of itself would have cured me if I had 
been serious.” 

“ 1 couldn’t help it if they cared for me ; and I 
can t bear being unkind or cruel.” 

U ^ daresay ; but it would be impossible to me 

to want the whole of what so many men could o-et 
a little.” 6 

She gave a half pathetic little laugh. " I am not 
the heartless person you think me,” she said. “1 
am only foolish, as every woman is who has no 
strong man s hand to grip. It’s only your cold, 
passionless woman ” — a little contempt crept into 

her voice — “ who can steer her life alone— alone 

entirely without reproach.” 

Her words appealed to him. “ I know you are 
a warm-hearted creature.” He shook her hand 
with real friendliness. “ And you are quite right ; 
women need men — their help and counsel.” 

“As for my lovers — generally I only catch at 
straws and let them go.” She raised her eyes 
to his. 

“That’s right; always let them go — especially 
when they take the form of a Mr. Newsted 
Bryan.” 

She felt that she had come out, on the whole, 
fairly well — that Mrs. Roberts’s position was not 
quite what it had been. An hour or two later, 
carelessly glancing at the letters on the hall-table, 
ready for the post, she noticed that one was 
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directed, in Sir George’s handwriting, to Edward 
Godstone. 

“ Ah,” she said to herself, “ he has written to 
him, has he. A good thing that old fogey was out 
of the way and didn’t know.” 



CHAPTER XXII. 

■y^CENDOVER arrived later than they had ex- 
pected. He had lunched at Oxford on his 
way, and mistaken his direction from it. But 
there was time enough to show him the garden at 
Highwoods — even to give him a glimpse of the 
forest. 

“I wish you were coming back to London 

with us,” Kitty said to her mother when they 

had a last few words together, while she was 
packing. 

“It would seem so rude to Lady Culworthy ; 
besides, there wouldn’t be room for me in the 
motor. ,> 

Kitty considered a moment, then suddenly she 
burst out, “ Mother, I don’t know why, but I 
can’t bear Mrs. Wrenford. I am afraid of her ; 
she makes one say and do things against one’s 
will, and she’s always watching us. This visit is 
quite different since she came.” 

“ It will soon be over. I told Sir George to-day 
that I wanted to go by an early train in the morn- 
ing.” This was on Sunday, of course. “The 
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first week in September,” she said almost to her- 
self, “ and you will be safe.” 

“ Safe ? ” Kitty looked up. 

But her mother retreated into the aloof manner. 
“ I never quite believe in any happiness away from 
mountains. Suppose,” she said suddenly, before 
she was aware of it — she thought afterwards that it 
had been cruel — “ such strange things happen, you 
know — suppose your engagement were broken off?” 

“ I should die — it would kill me,” Kitty an- 
swered quickly. 

“ Oh no ; one never dies. It takes so much 
to kill.” 

“ I don’t believe I have any fighting strength.” 

“ It comes when we want it — we all want it at 
some time. Let us go down if you are ready, and 
see what they are doing.” 

Wendover and Mrs. Wrenford were standing by 
the drawing-room window. The laughter was 
rumbling in his throat as he looked at her from 
out cf his narrow, deep-set eyes. They seemed to 
be on easy and almost intimate terms, though they 
had never met till an hour ago. “It gives me a 
high opinion of your child-like simplicity that you 
should think it an honour to meet me,” he was 
saying, “but it’s a state of mind I wouldn’t have 
changed for the world.” 

“Great men are always so modest,” she an- 
swered, and evidently imagined that she was making 
an impression. 
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. I m to hear it, though modesty is generally 

a pinchbeck adornment in my sex— and occasionally 
in yours.” J 

“ I wonder if I could ever — ever persuade you 
to come and see me ? ” she said softly, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“Well, at present I’m the bondman of a demon 
who is usually described as a publisher. He per- 
suaded me to put my name to a document which 
binds me to have a book ready for his meshes 
within the next two months.” 

“And of course he’s robbing you? They 

always do. Newsted Bryan hasn’t had twenty 

pounds yet for his novel, though it made a 
sensation.” 

Sir George looked up from the writing-table. 
“A good thing too,” he snapped. 

“Well, as to money, I don’t know,” Wendover 
answered. “ I expect he’s honest in that elementary 
particular ; but he’s robbing me of my fresh air and 
liberty. Writing is a difficult art.” 

“Yet you speak so easily — so beautifully.” 

“ That’s another matter. We chattered on 
boughs and swung our tails round us long before 
we had taken to defacing white paper with little 
black marks. I expect the end of it will be that I 
shall talk it to a typist for a couple of hours a day.” 

“ There are so many pretty ones now.” 

“ The thoughts of women turn lightly in a given 
direction. The typist I shall get will be one I 
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can curse at intervals — for no fault of his own. 
Mrs. Roberts,” going towards her, “ I should like 
to deliver some confidential messages with which 
Miss Bateson entrusted me.” They went out 
on to the terrace. 

“ Ah 1 ” Mrs. Wrenford said, as she watched 
them walk away, “she evidently cares for him. 
Do you think he’ll marry her ? ” 

“I believe Mrs. Roberts to be devoted to the 
memory of her husband,” Sir George answered 
uneasily. “ Wendover is only an old friend.” 

“Don’t you think that old friends sometimes 
want to safeguard their affection for each other ? ” 
She looked at him wistfully and went a step 
nearer. 

“ I’ve not considered that point of view. Here 
are the children.” He turned with relief for some 
last words with his son. 

“Who’s Mrs. Wrenford? She manages to 
appropriate a good deal of atmosphere to herself,” 
Wendover asked, as they strolled away from the 
house. 

“ An old friend of Sir George’s.” 

“Well, she doesn’t add to the credit of his 
friendships. A handsome woman — however I 
didn’t come out here to discuss her; she’s not 
my sort.” 

“ I don’t like her ; she frightens me.” 

“ The wisdom of the unconscious,” he muttered. 
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“ 7 W J hat , is that ” she asked anxiously. 

f| . * d ° n ‘ know > but it>s there-in most of us at 

times. It does what it can ; but it is hand tied and 

dumb, and has to let us go headlong towards the 
devil occasionally. Perhaps it’ll take you safely 
down a side track this time.” 1 

“I don’t understand.” 

“ Neither do I, my dear ; but I mean it. Now 

tell me what precisely is the matter. You are 
looking very ill.” 

. “ * . s h a U be well in September. When the mar- 
riage is over I shall go somewhere very far off 

probably with Miss Bateson and her brother.” 

“ Oh, will you ? ” he growled. “ Well, I don’t 
want to rake up matters again— we have discussed 
them enough already— but somehow 1 scent mis- 
chief with that woman here. If you take my 
advice you will confide in the buffalo while there 
1S . s t!ll time. I should take him for a walk after 
dinner and unburden myself in the twilight and the 
sanctity of the Sabbath evening.” 

“ It’s too late.” 

I don t believe it. I like him.” He looked 
at his watch. “ It’s time we were off, if we are 
to dine with IMiss Bateson before Harry starts for 

Paris.” They turned towards the house. “Does 
Mrs. Wrenford want to be Lady Buffalo ? ” he 
asked. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Well, it’s a good thing you are going up to- 
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morrow ; if you stayed here longer, that lady 
with the streak of grey would worst you. Now ! 
Where are those creatures ? ” 

In ten minutes the motor was a dark patch in 
the distance, with a halo of dust round it. 

Helen Roberts hurried to an end of the garden 
that gave a distant view of the road and stayed 
there a little while, glad to be alone. The softness 
of a July evening, the hush of Sunday— of Sunday 
in the country — was in the air. The quiet and 
beauty appealed to her as they always did; but 
she thought, as she walked back to the house, 
lingering here and there where the shade was 
deepest, that she knew how Eve had felt when the 
serpent was in Eden and the avenging Angel had 
not yet found her out. Now that the children had 
gone, too, she was half afraid to re-enter the 
drawing-room, lest another turn of the thumbscrew 
should come, or an unseen gate creak and open, 
through which she would be thrown to the lions. 
There was Lady Culworthy’s room upstairs ; per- 
haps that would afford an escape. She determined 
to stay with her till dinner time. Once or twice 
it had occurred to her to tell her secret there, to 
trust to the intercession and understanding of 
another woman. If Lady Culworthy had only 
been better, it might have happened so ; but it 
was impossible to enter upon it while she was ill. 
She crossed the lawn, went up the terrace steps, 
and stood by the drawing-room window hesitating. 
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l j ^ ear i^ rs ‘ Roberts, we wondered what 
had become of you.” Sir George was seated at 
the writing-table again. 

“I watched them out of sight,” she explained. 

A mother s heartjourneys so far.” Mrs.Wren- 
ford s voice was soft but her listener was beginning 
to dread the sound of it. b ° 

in 'tLT 3 '” C° g r VC SOmC ktterS t0 P° s t 

m London, Sir George went on. “ However, 
there s time still to send them to the village • 

v nd i’-j th - ere S somethln g we’ve forgotten— at least 
it didn t occur to me at all till Mrs. Wrenford 

spoke about it just now. We ought to send 
a paragraph to the Times and Mamin? Post ” 

“ A paragraph ? ” 

“ Of the engagement— the announcement of the 

coming marriage.” He took up his pen. 

“ Oh no, please don’t,” she began hastily, then 
her voice subsided into its usual tone. “1 hate 
publicity and paragraphs.” 

“So do I, as a rule, but this is different. Harry 
is the only son of his father ; some day I hope he 

will be more and do more. Now then C A 

marriage has been arranged and will shortly take 
place — that’s the way, I believe ? ” He was 
amused and elated. 

“ Not yet — let us wait.” 

“Wart ? Why should we wait? Are you 

afraid it will bring down letters and congratu- 
lations ? ” 6 
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“You would have them as well — and have to 
answer them,” she said, trying to put him off. 

“ I should enjoy it — a new experience. There’ll 
be wedding presents too. Kitty will like those. 
It’s rather a bore to give them sometimes, but 
they’ll be extremely pleasant to receive.” He 
began to write again. “ c A marriage has been 
arranged, and will shortly take place, between 
Henry Mitchell Kerriston, only son of Sir George 
Kerriston, Bart., and Katherine ’ — I suppose it’s 
Katherine, she wasn’t christened Kitty ? Has she 
any other name ? ” 

“ Katherine Evelyn.” 

«c 

name 

“ His name?” The expression that suggested 
fright came to her eyes again for just one moment; 
he remembered it at Cannero and in the forest ; it 
took him vaguely by surprise, but it didn’t occur 
to him to attach any meaning to it. 

“ His Christian name ? ” Sir George repeated. 

“John,” she answered slowly. 

“ The late John Roberts, Barrister-at-Law of — 
of where ? ” 

She hesitated and lost her head, “ I should 
like you to say ‘daughter of Mrs. Roberts of 
Cannero, Lago Maggiore’ — I have been there so 
much.” 

“Well, but — ” he stopped and evidently con- 
sidered his words, “ with all due deference to you, 


Only daughter of — what was your husband s 
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and without any wish to be rude, I shouldn’t like 
my son’s marriage announced in — in that — that 
rather one-legged manner ; it would look as if your 
marriage had not been a happy one.” 

“It was perfectly happy.” 

“Then what is your objection to the other? 
( Barrister-at-Law of’— Her father lived somewhere, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ I don’t want it announced at all.” She looked 
up at him, and heard her own voice with relief. 
“ I think the personalities in the papers now are 

unnecessary and — vulgar.” 

“I should like the notice to appear,” he an- 
swered firmly. He waited a moment ; but she 
was silent, looking out towards the trees. “ Have 
you any other reason than the one you have 
given ? ” Suspicion had taken hold of him now. 

“ I would rather it were left alone ; but you 
must do as you please.” She seemed frigid and 
haughty ; in reality she was shaking with fear. 

The servant entered ; it was time to send 
to the post. Sir George considered a moment. 
<< Very well, we’ll put it off till to-morrow. He 
gave the letters to the servant and took up a 
paper-knife. 

With a little inclination of her head she dis- 
missed the subject. “ I think I will go to Lady 
Culworthy again she rose and left the room. 
“What a strange incident?” Mrs. Wrenford 

said significantly. 



me 


It was almost a 
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relulndy. ^ ** S ° mC reaS ° n >” he admit * d 
“There is— as you say— there must be.” 

. whaHt is" ? ” PS y ° U l1 ^ g °° d enough t0 tel1 

With a little flicker of mockery in her eves she 

answered, “I don’t think the dear lady cared for our 
talk yesterday about heredity.” 7 

“Why shouldn’t she?” 

“ One never knows — ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 
demand. 

“ Nothing— nothing, but there are such strange 

hl , ng , S \ n the worId -” Her voice became sympathetic 
and held him-a half dismayed listener— with its 
clear pronunciation, that made every word sound 
bke the rustle of a leaf from a deep-rooted tree of 
knowledge. ‘I often think there’s a ghostly 

iSsj r ewh r e ’ with rows ° f fun o y 

untold things I never want to reach them down 
It s so wise sometimes not to know.” 

“To know what?” 

She shook her head and pulled the folds of her 
skirt together. « How can I tell ; there are so 
man y backgrounds to lives-just « there are to 
pictures painted out utterly at variance with the 
foregrounds that are painted in.” 

He almost glared at her. “ This is very clever 

+u • y mean * has nothing- to do 
with the point we were discussing just now/’ 
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“It has — only you won’t believe it,” she an- 
swered in a low voice. 

“ Mrs. Wrenford,” he was getting angry, but 
his voice trembled, “will you be good enough 
to speak plainly.” 

“ I hate people who speak plainly ; they do so 
much harm.” 

He turned to the table again, and fidgeted with 
his pen ; perhaps, after all, it was only jealousy, 
the uncharitableness of one woman to another. 

“Why not write out the paragraph?” she sug- 
gested ; “ perhaps when Mrs. Roberts sees how 
harmless it is — ” 

“ No, we’ll wait.” 

She rose with a shrug and sauntered towards the 
terrace. He watched her go down the steps at the 
end and cross to the shrubbery, where they had 
walked on the first day of her visit, then with a 
feeling of irritation he turned away : for some 
reason he did not stay to consider he was begin- 
ning to hate her. 

He looked at the partly written paragraph on 
the table. “But there is something wrong,” he 
thought, “I’ve felt it for the last day or two.” 

Mrs. Roberts showed no sign of remembering 
their little scene when she appeared at the dinner- 
table, though as a matter of fact she was trembling 
with dread and misery. Sir George’s manner was 
formal and uneasy ; once or twice she saw his face 
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I do so understand. I’ll play a little Chopin to 
put myself in a right frame of mind, and go to 
bed.” She waited till he had left the room ; as 
the door latched, with a little click, she made a face 
at it. “I’m certain I couldn’t stand him — if it 
wasn’t for the beastly duns I would tell him so,” 
she said to herself. “ But I must rout that woman 
somehow. I hate her so — ” she launched into the 
funeral march. The wonderful chords sounded 
furious as she thundered them out. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

"DREAKFAST was nearly over. In three- 
quarters of an hour the carriage would be 
at the door. Helen was counting the minutes. 
Sir George was perfectly courteous ; but she felt 
that he was watching her, doubting her. His voice 
sent a shiver to her heart. 

“ I am going to London this afternoon,” he 
said, as he rose from the table, “ and there are 
some matters I should like to discuss with you. 
Would it be convenient to you to see me at six 
o’clock to-day, or what hour to-morrow would 
suit you ? ” 

“ I shall be there to-day,” she answered, “if you 

are not too tired after the journey.” 

“Thank you,” he said stiffly. “I will wait 
upon you then. I’m going round to the stables 
now, but I shall be back before you start ; you 
have more than half an hour yet — three-quarters. 
He went out and left the two women alone. 

“ Your packing is done, I know,” Mrs. Wren- 
ford said ; “ I saw the luggage being carried 

down.” 
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“ But I must go and find my work-bag ; I left 
it in the drawing-room.” She rose and went to 
look for it. Mrs. Wrenford followed her in 
quickly and shut the door. 

“ I must speak to you,” she said, in answer to 
a look of surprised inquiry, “ but I don’t know 
how I’m going to begin ; ” she was obviously 
trying to hold herself in. 

Helen had found the work-bag ; it was in her 
hand. She crossed to the door, turned and stood 
with her back towards it. 

Mrs. W renford waited a moment, then, with a 
gasp that was almost triumphant, she said, “ I 
wish you had trusted me. I wanted to be your 
friend, to help you.” 

“You are very good; but do I need help?” 
It was asked coldly. 

“ I’m afraid you do ; you want the advice of a 
clear-headed woman of the world. You do in- 
deed.” She went a step towards her. “ Your 
real name is not Roberts ? ” 

There was no answer, but the scared expression 
found its way to the blue eyes. 

“ I know who you are ; you said your father 
was chaplain at Santa Maria. John Roycefield 
married his daughter.” 

Helen faced her enemy without flinching. 
“ He was my husband,” she said. “ Did you 
know him ? ” 

A mocking smile that somehow ended fiercely — 
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all in a moment — came over Mrs. Wrenford’s 
face. “ Yes; I knew him long ago.” She looked 
searchingly at the woman before her, then went 
on hurriedly, “ You gave yourself away completely 
over that paragraph. I should have let him put in 
what he pleased.” 

There was no answer ; Helen stood paralysed. 

“ Does Harry know ? ” her enemy asked. 

“ No.” There was a little bewilderment in the 
tone, surprise that Mrs. Wrenford should presume 
to question her. 

“ I wonder you didn’t tell Sir George in con- 
fidence.” 

“ I meant to — at first.” 

“ The silly notions about heredity frightened 
you, I suppose ? ” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ I am afraid you will have to put an end to 
the engagement.” 

Mrs. Roberts backed to the white door till her 
figure was sharply outlined against it. She kept 
her head erect, but her lips were hardly able to 
move till the one word “ Kitty ” came almost 

unconsciously from them. 

“ She’ll get over it,” Mrs. Wrenford said con- 
solingly ; “ it’s women who suffer. The young 
things moan, but they get through.” She waited 
a moment, but still the other stood staring at her 
and made no sign. “You will have to break it 
off,” she went on ; “ Sir George is suspicious. He 
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is making inquiries — I happen to know it — and 
he is a proud man. He would no more let the 
daughter of a man who had been convicted and 
sent to prison into his family than he would fly, 
and Harry will think he is quite right when it 
comes to the scratch. He is devoted to his 
father, who needn’t give him a shilling unless he 
likes — you know that ? You may depend upon 
it he will think twice before ruining his career.” 
She waited a moment between each sentence, but 
there was no answer ; apparently she had made no 
impression. “ And if they did marry,” she went 
on, “ Harry would probably be told to lock up his 
cheque book so that the taint in her blood mightn’t 
get a chance.” 

The colour returned to Mrs. Roberts’s lips at 
that sting. It helped her ; the fighting power 
came, now that it was needed, as she had told 
Kitty it would. “I don’t understand why you 
speak to me about it,” she said, as if it were 
the liberty taken with her that she most resented. 

Mrs. Wrenford took a step backwards ; she 
felt inferior before the haughty almost silent 
woman whom she was trying to torture. The 
air of commonness she showed occasionally sat 
plainly upon her ; she could see that it was 
recognized, and the aloofness, the calm face, the 
tall figure maddened her. It seemed as if it 
were she, and not that other, who was at a dis- 
advantage. 
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“What concern is it of yours?” Mrs. Roberts 
asked coldly. 

“ I’ve told you already,” Mrs. Wrenford an- 
swered, “ that I want to advise you, to help you. 
It’s better to own when you’ve lost the game ; 
it sometimes saves the situation and pays one’s 
losses, too, in the long run.” She tried to be 
easy, even confidential. “ I should break it off 
at once and go abroad. If your antecedents are 
not his business, Sir George won’t take the trouble 
to investigate them.” 

Helen made no sign of changing her attitude. 
“Why are you so anxious to see it broken off?” 

Mrs. Wrenford shrugged her shoulders and 
looked up and smiled ; she had a card to play 
that amused her. “ I may marry Sir George and 
— and I don’t want to be unkind to you ; but 
perhaps I’m not very anxious to have Kitty for 
my step-daughter. I have my pride too ; it would 

be very awkward.” 

The woman against the door made a little 

movement of her head. “ Naturally. 

“ I tell you this — about Sir George and myself 
— in confidence,” Mrs. Wrenford added, for it 
struck her that she might have been indiscreet. 

“ I quite understand.” A clock on the mantel- 
piece chimed. “ Is that all ? I think it is time to 
get ready.” Helen turned to the door, with a little 
inclination of the head she went slowly out. ^ 

In the hall she met Sir George. “ I don’t want 
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to hurry you,” he said, “ but the carriage will be 
here directly.” 

“ I shall be down in five minutes.” She 
heard him enter the drawing-room and shut the 
door. 

Mrs. Wrenford was standing convulsed with 
excitement, her face flushed, her eyes burning as 
if a flame had leaped into them. 

“ What is it ? ” Sir George asked ; but he knew 
that the crisis had come. “ You have been having 
some scene with Mrs. Roberts ? ” 

“ Yes, I have,” she cried. “ I did what I could 
to warn you, but you wouldn’t believe me.” 

“ You are doing your best — and have been — 
to make some irreparable mischief.” 

She turned upon him fiercely. “ I have been 
trying to prevent your family from being dis- 
graced. Mrs. Roberts was the wife of a convict 
— of a man who died in prison — and Kitty is 
his daughter. Now, do you want your son to 
marry her ? ” 

He looked at her as if he thought she had gone 
mad ; but in his heart he knew that what she said 
was true. “ How do you know, and if it’s true 
why didn’t you say so at first ? ” 

With the declaration of the damning fact her 
rage collapsed ; fright was taking its place, for 
she realised her indiscretion. Her voice was 
different, as she answered, “ I wasn’t sure, 
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I didn’t want to betray her, I wanted to be 

quite, quite certain, and ” — she went up to him 

a little abjectly and put her hand on his shoulder, 

but he drew back angrily, “to save you this painful 
discovery. 

“ At any rate the truth shall be stated now and 
at once ; ” he went towards the door. 

She flew to him and held him back. “Oh, 

wait,” she entreated, “ wait— wait. I have advised’ 

her to break it off ; she’ll write, you will see. Let 

her leave the house quietly. What will you do 

what can you say — if you know now ? Oh it’s 
too dreadful.” ’ 

He shook her off as if she had been a scorpion. 

“ I can manage my own affairs ; leave me alone,” 
he said. 

t U Oh, don t — don’t!” She covered her face 
with her hands. <c You don’t know what I’ve 
been going through— what it has been to me— 
how it has tortured me.” 

He forgot how nearly the affair concerned him 

for a moment and stared at her as if he thought 

her demented ; she looked back at him with 
dismay. 

“I couldn’t believe it— I couldn’t believe it.” 
She recovered a little and entreated again. “ Let 

her go, dear Sir George, take my advice and let 
her go.” 

Then the door opened and Helen entered ready 
to depart, pale and composed, though the work- 
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ing of pain showed in the wide open eyes and 
the twitch of the beautiful mouth. Sir George 
went a step towards her. “ Mrs. Roberts,” he 
said— his voice shook, “ I meant to have seen you 
to-day in London, to ask you some questions 
I should be bound to put if my son marries your 
daughter. But Mrs. Wrenford has made a state- 
ment, I must ask you at once if it is true.” 

“ It is quite true.” 

“ You know what she has said ? ” 

“ That my husband — broke the law.” She 
stopped, her lips refused to go on for a moment. 

“ He was convicted ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And died in prison ? ” 

“ Yes, he died in prison.” 

A sound of pain and dismay came from him. 
He turned angrily to Mrs. Wrenford and made 
a sign. She acknowledged it with a disdainful 
shrug and left them alone. 

Helen’s manner changed then. It was calm 
still, but she looked as if she were on the rack. 
“ 1 would have prevented the engagement if 1 
could,” she said slowly ; “ I did once, but when 
it was done I was helpless. Kitty didn’t know — 
and she would have broken her heart.” 

<c If people break the laws their children have 
to pay the penalty,” he said sternly ; “ there is 
such a thing as honourable conduct. You should 
have told Harry the truth.” 
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I would, but he looked so young I couldn’t 
bear to do it.” 

“ Then you should have told me directly I came 
to Cannero.” 

“ I meant to do so at first — then I wavered and 
was afraid. There was Kitty’s happiness at stake. 
She is the whole world to me ” — the desolation 
in the tone made itself felt even through his 
anger — “ and you said that what you wanted was 
an unblemished name.” 

“ It is what I mean to have in my family, 
madam,” he said harshly. 

They heard faintly the sound of carriage-wheels 
and the restless movement of the horses as they 
stopped in front of the hall door. 

“I know — I know — but all that talk about 
heredity at Cannero frightened me so. It did again 
here — that talk the other day ” — she shuddered. 

“ I was afraid you would think it was in Kitty’s 
nature — and yet what her father did was not in 
his nature.” 

“ I hope not for her sake.” 

cc It was done on an impulse — ” 

“ We will not discuss that ; ” he shook his 
head impatiently. “ The facts of his life are 
sufficient, and of these it was your duty to in- 
form me.” 

“I know;” she bowed her head meekly. He 
thought afterwards that she had looked like a saint 
remembering some human sin. 
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“You are aware, of course, that the marriage 

is absolutely impossible ? ” 

“Yes;” her lips trembled, there was a dry 
sob in her throat. “ But they love each other so.” 

“There are some things that count before love,” 
he answered. “ I would disown him altogether— 
I would rather see him in his grave — than that he 
should carry out this marriage and bring disgrace 
on our name— into our family. I shall write to 
him to-day.” 

“Yes,” she said hopelessly, “and I will tell 
Kitty. You must try and forgive me, to remem- 
ber I did it for her— and for him.” He knew that 
it was not Harry she meant by that last word : for 
a moment it seemed to thrust him back into the 
years of her life that were unknown to him. 
“ You’ve been very good to me — ” she turned 
towards the door. “ It’s time to go.” 

“ I wish this could have been delayed till I saw 
you in London— that it had been said under any 
roof but mine,” he said with cold apology. 

As she left the room, she stopped and looked 
round at him. “ There is one thing more — Kitty 
doesn’t know. She knows nothing about her father. 
If you see her again, don’t tell her. Ask Harry 
not to tell her. It would be so dreadful — she knows 
the best of him, all that he was — except for this 
one thing.” She spoke differently, the low voice 
trembled with emotion ; it took him by surprise. 
He felt that she was not cold, as he had supposed, 
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not passionless, but that she had been stunned, 
suppressed, imprisoned by the history that had 
just been revealed to him, by the years, with the 

burden of it in them, that she had lived through 
in silence. 

“But what will you say to Kitty?” He had 

pulled up by the doorway. They stood facing 
each other. 

“ I don’t know yet.” 

“ I must tell my son the whole truth.” He was 
determined to keep his unyielding attitude, though 
her request, her appeal had shaken it. 

“ Yes — tell him what you like ; but Kitty 
needn’t know. Harry will be careful if you ask 
him — he is so tender. He knows what her father 
has been to her.” 

“ I will tell him what you say,” he answered. 

“ Thank you,” she said gently, and went slowly 
along the hall. 

He followed her to the carriage. “ You will 
excuse me for not coming to see you off.” It was 
said to cover the situation ; but the servants won- 
dered at the strangeness of his voice. The groom 
noticed that she made a little inclination of her 


head but spoke no word, and that neither of them 
held out a hand to the other at parting. 

The carriage drove off briskly ; he felt as if it 
were hurrying away the dead he had loved. 

He re-entered the house, and the same idea 


beset him as he passed the drawing-room — a liv- 

13 
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ing woman had been in it yesterday, a dead one 
had just left it. He had no courage to go in ; he 
crossed to the library on the other side of the 
hall, entered, and pushed the door to, but without 
latching it, and sat down by a carved oak table on 
which were writing materials and a little pile of 
books waiting to be catalogued. He leant his 
head down on his hands and gave himself up to a 
sense of loss, of utter inability to grapple with the 
catastrophe that had come about so suddenly. 

Mrs. Wrenford, listening upstairs, waited till 
the carriage was out of sight and sound. Then 
she crept down, went softly over the rugs to the 
library door and pushed it a little way open. Sir 
George was sitting with his back towards her ; he 
neither saw nor heard. She stole to his side. “ Oh, 
I’m so sorry, so grieved,” she whispered. 

He started and got up, angry and bewildered. 
She saw him recoil from her ; it roused again the 
ungovernable hatred she felt for Helen. 

“ What could 1 do ? ” she asked. “ I couldn’t 
help myself.” 

“ You meant well, but I wish you had left it 
alone.” 

“ I tried — 1 tried — that’s why I wanted her to 
go away quietly ; but 1 felt that you had to 
know.” ••ft* v'v, 

“ I suppose you were right,” he answered 
grudgingly ; “ you must forgive me if I jib.” 
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“ I do— I do ; ” she tried to put sympathy into 
her voice. “ I was sorry for her too ; it would 
have been such salvation for the girl if she had 


married Harry.” 

His anger came back at that. “You should 
have spoken at once,” he said. 

“ I told you why I hesitated. 

« I would have staked my life upon her honour. 
I believe I was in love with her,” he forgot every- 
thing for a moment but the face of the woman who 

had gone. 

Her eyes flashed with anger and contempt. 
“Men are so easily taken in by that type of 

woman,” she said. 

He turned to the writing-table. “ Poor Harry . 
He spoke to himself rather than to her. 

“ It won’t do him any harm ; he will get over 
it; he’ll probably marry a clever woman older 
than himself— they generally do. I am so sorry 
for you ’’—she put her hand on his arm. 

« For God’s sake leave me alone ! ” he ex- 
claimed. “ You don’t seem to understand what 
this business has been to me. At what time is 
the motor coming ? ” 


“At eleven — ” . „ , 

“ I will see you again when 1 hear it ; he 

followed her to the door and shut it when she had 




CHAPTER XXIV. 


'yHE sun was shining on the flat Oxfordshire 
* landscape, on the long straight mile, and the 
row of scanty poplar trees above it. Mrs. Roberts 
counted them aimlessly as she drove to the station, 
and remembered her own thoughts when she had 
crawled up the hill, in the carriage to Highwoods, 
with Sir George five days ago — how he had pointed 
out the landmarks, and she had tried not to let 
him discover that she was disappointed with the 
countryside that was near his home. At a turn 
of the road she could see a mass of the forest 
stretching far away. She wondered if it looked 
blacker still in the winter when the leaves were 
gone ; perhaps, then, some little patches of light 
showed through the bare branches. She shut her 
eyes for a moment to see the pools again, and the 
rabbits that scampered into the underwood. The 
carriage bumped over some unevenness. It was 
a bad road, she thought, and those stone heaps 
beneath the hedge were beginning to be grass- 
grown : why hadn’t they been used to mend it ? 
Perhaps they were meant to provide work in the 
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winter : there was probably plenty to be had in the 
summer time. That quiet, old-fashioned village 
was Ascot-under-Wychwood, so peaceful looking 
she wondered if motors and other modern things 

would ruin it. 

Suddenly the horses quickened their pace, and 
she saw with a start that the train was in the 
station — they had reached it; but the carriage 
would be recognized of course ; and the station- 
master would keep the train, just as he would 
have done at a little Italian place. He did, or the 
time for its departure had not arrived. She was 
hurried across the line into an empty carriage, told 
that there would be no changing at Oxford, and in 
a minute was on her way to London. She could 
not think at first ; it was impossible in the thudding 
train, with the fields and isolated houses rushing 
past, chasing each other. She closed her eyes 
and tried to keep her brain still, and so a lull came, 
a rest that she gratefully realized ; then actualities 
asserted themselves again, and gradually she was 
sensible of two things — a great load was off her 
mind — Sir George knew. He knew! . She had no 
longer to act a part for which she despised herself, 
a part that made her dread every moment lest 
something should betray the secret she had lived 
to guard ; if she ever saw him again she could 
at least look him straight in the face, knowing that 

the eternal truth was between them. 

But there was Kitty. What could she say to 
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Kitty ? Above all, she mustn’t know why it was 
broken off. “ I promised him she should never 
know ; she never shall— it would only make it 
worse.” Mrs. Wrenford had said it was women 
who suffered ; the young things moaned, but they 
got through. Perhaps it was true. Life would 
mend again for her, she was so young. But, at 
least, she could be spared the shame of knowing 
her father’s disgrace ; she had always made him a 
hero, why should she suffer the misery of his 
downfall ? It would be impossible to make her 
understand the overmastering passion that had 
carried him away before his marriage, and had led 
directly or indirectly to his ruin afterwards. A 
girl who had never known temptations of any sort, 
brought up with the outlook that had been hers, 
would be appalled by the sin rather than the 
tragedy of years ago ; and because of the love she 
gave her mother, find it hard to forgive her father. 
But if the knowledge of it could be withheld, the 
breaking of the engagement would not be so 
terrible. One thing was certain : if happiness was 
to reach to her again, she must be taken away— far 
away — lest some other strange recognition should 
come. 

Then the question darted itself at her. “ How 
did Mrs. Wrenford know ? ” Was it because she 
had heard that the chaplain’s daughter at Santa 
Maria married the hero of a cause dlebre — for 
there had been complications that had made the 
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trial one ? But that fact had not been mentioned 
in the papers — that he was married at all had 
hardly been known even to his intimate friends. 
But Mrs. Wrenford had seen Kitty’s father and 
recognized the likeness. It made her behaviour 
difficult to understand — her resentment towards 
those he had loved, her evident hatred when she 
left the room after Sir George had entered it. 
Could it be only because she was anxious to marry 
Sir George ? 

Then suddenly a thought came that made her 
leap to her feet in the railway carriage. Was she 
that woman ? She had looked beautiful the other 
night, with the roses on her dress and the diamond 
cross at her throat, as she sat opening and shutting 
her fan, catching the light on its spangles. “ She 
was so compelling,” Jack had said, though she 
remembered that he had always spoken of his 
feeling for her as a mad infatuation and uncon- 
trollable passion. It had never occurred to her 
unsophisticated mind that the woman who had 
ruined his life could be going about the world 
still, satisfied and prosperous. If she had pictured 
her at all it would have been in solitude and silence, 
hidden away in some far corner. She had been glad 
not to know her name— had avoided knowing it— 
but now it was maddening that she didn t. She 
put her hands over her eyes to shut out the image 
that forced itself upon her, the suggestion that in- 
sisted on being considered and was growing into 
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a certainty. In a way it helped, for it showed the 
impossibility of Kitty going to Highwoods if that 
woman was to be there — a thousand miles away, 
and at any price, she thought, rather than such 
contamination for his child. She wrenched her 
thoughts from that side of the subject — it was 
more than she could bear — and turned them on to 
Kitty. Kitty must be spared as much as possible 
— that dear living symbol of all that had been best 
in him should suffer as little as heart and soul 
could devise : she swore it to him again in her 
thoughts. 

And there was Harry. What would he say 
and do ? Before she had time to consider — quite 
soon it seemed, in spite of all the misery that 
possessed her — perhaps because she had dreaded 
arriving and all that it would mean — she was at 
Paddington. She walked along the platform half 
bewildered, for the little journey from Oxfordshire 
was the only one she had taken alone for years. 
The one to Trarego, while Kitty was at Andermatt, 
had been altogether different — done on a mule, up 
the steep pathway among the mountains — oh, that 
they had never left them! But they would go 
back; go back together to the mountains that 
understood, and the lake that would look up at 
them with sunshine on its wonderful blue, sparkling 
and speaking to them, to “ the other country,” that 
Kitty had loved, to all the ways that had no know- 
ledge of misery and sin. Perhaps Kitty would be 
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comforted there, be lulled by the beauty, and satis- 
fied once more ? Or else they would go much 
further, to some place where there would be no 
reproach, no haunting dread to overtake them. 

At the end of the platform Bogey met her, his 
face lighted up with the usual mournful smile. 
She had been expected by that train, and Miss 
Bateson had sent him on the box of the carriage 
with a message that she and Kitty had gone on 
some expedition, but would be home by luncheon 
time. Thank Heaven, there was an hour’s respite 
yet. She went up to her room and realized again 
with a relief, for which she hated herself, since the 
price of it was the ending of most that had made 
life a joy to Kitty, that one load had fallen from 
her for ever. There was no more dread of dis- 
covery. The worst had happened ; but still dazed 
by the memory of that awfid interview, she closed 
the door and looked round, then went to the 
windows and drew the blue curtains together so 
that the light was soft and dim. There was a sofa, 
with blue silk cushions at the foot of the bed, she 
dragged herself to it and 


lay down, and was very 


still. 

Presently there was a tap. She had no cour- 
age to answer it — another tap — the door was 
opened gently ; and in an undertone Kitty said 
“ Dearest ? ” 

Then she raised herself and tried to make her 
voice steady. “ I want you,” she said. 


* 3 * 
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Kitty shut the door and went up to the 
sofa. “ Is anything the matter ? ” she asked. 
Her mother took the tender hands and pulled 
her down so that they were sitting side by 


side. 

Through the dusky light Kitty could see an 
ashen-white face and two grave, compassionate 
eyes. “ Dearest,” she said again, beginning to be 
frightened, “what is it ? Has anything happened 

to Harry?” , 

« No. He is in Paris, I suppose— but— I can t 

bear to tell you—” She gripped the litde hands 

tightly. ’ . ' 99 

“ But you must, mother ; tell me quickly. 

“ Kitty dear— your engagement will have to be 

broken off.” " 

“ Broken off— what do you mean ? ” 

“ You said yesterday it would kill you — but it 

won’t, it won’t.” 

“Broken off?” She couldn’t take it in. “Some- 
thing must have happened after we left — what is 
it?” ■ ■ ■ > ! '■ •• 


“ I can’t tell you.” 

“But you must, mother dear, you must. I 
have a right to know.” It was a woman’s voice, 
not a girl’s. She shook her head, as if to be sure 
that she was awake, and repeated, “ You must tell 


>> 

me. # • 

“ You have trusted me all your life ; you must 

do so now — ” • , . “ 
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“ Mother, you will drive me mad — what do you 
mean ? Broken off ! Is it something Harry has 
done ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Or Sir George — has he done anything ? ” 

“ No ; but he said to-day that it was impos- 
sible.” 

Kitty waited a moment, too bewildered to 
speak. Then she drew her hands away and 
stood up. “This is a thing I must be told — 
you are not treating me fairly,” she said. “I am 
not a child — I am engaged to Harry — you must 
tell me.” 

“ I can’t.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because of a promise I gave your father.” 

“My father!” — it was astounding, “does Sir 
George know it ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

And Harry?” 

No, not yet.” Another pause. 

Then in a desperate voice. “ Mother, you 
must tell me. You have no right to keep it from 


<( 


CC 


me. 

Mrs. Roberts hid her face on the sofa-head 
for a moment. “ I can’t tell you.” There was 
silence for a moment before she turned and 
looked at Kitty again. “ Dear, I want you to 
understand — that — you must — must trust me. 
I can’t help it ; you may know later, but I can’t 
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— can’t tell you. I should break a solemn 

promise.” „ 

« What did Sir George say when he knew ? 

“ He said the marriage was impossible. He 
could never allow it— that” — the words were 
wrung from her — “ he would rather see Harry in 
his grave.” It was better to say it ; it would show 

how impossible it had become. 

Kitty had risen ; she swayed for a moment as if 
she were going to fall, then by a great effort re- 
covered. “ It is nothing to do with Harry’s own 

self?” . 

“ IVe told you* already — nothing. You will 

hear from him— I suppose. Sir George is writing. 

I implore you to trust me. I love you more than 

anything in the world— I’ve tried to prevent this 

coming— all these years.” 

Kitty put her hands to her head. “All these 
years — then you have known. I can’t feel any- 
thing — I’m dazed, I think— and can’t believe that 
I’m alive or awake— to hear this.” She waited a 
moment. “ It can’t be true — I shall go and write 

to Harry at once.” 

“ No ; wait for his letter.” 

“ But if it is true — if it is all over — ” 

Then the mother put in her own plea. “ We’ve 
been together, all the years, you and I — I’ve lived 
for you and loved you — you only in the world 
since — your father died. We shall be together 
still, and we’ll go away, right away — there are other 
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things in life besides happiness. You will come 
to see it — you will indeed.” 

“But I can’t believe it is true,” came from the 
girl’s lips. “ I know what you mean about other 
things, but it’s Harry I want — ” she broke off. 
“What can I do? I’ll wait for his letter. Oh, 
poor darling, you are suffering too, I know that.” 
She knelt and put out her arms and rested her 
head on her mother’s shoulder — and thus they 
stayed in silence for a minute. 

Then there was the sound of the lunch gong. 
Kitty shuddered at it. “I can’t go down just 
yet,” she whispered. “ What are we to do ?” 

Mrs. Roberts thought for a minute. “ Lie still 
here,” she said. “ I’ll go and say you have a head- 
ache.” 

“ Yes, do, mummy dear.” The old childish 
word came without her knowing ; it was years 
since she had used it. 

“ Harry will put it right,” she told herself 
when she was left alone in the dim room. “ It s 
something they don’t understand, mother and Sir 
George, but Harry will put it right.” It was so 
strange that she wasn’t heart-broken — but it wasn t 
true — she only felt stunned — it wasn t true — that 
was why it refused to smite her. 

Miss Bateson was elated at seeing her guest 
again. “Why, Mrs. Roberts,” she said, “I have 
missed you — can’t tell you how much I’ve missed 
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you. It was lovely to see Harry and Kitty 
last night, and Mr. Wendover, he dined here too, 
and Darragh ; all four of them.— But you’re look- 
ing ill. Why, what’s the matter ? Your lips are 
trembling and you are like a sheet j you must 
have some wine. I expect you haven t got used 

to trains yet ? ” 

Bogey filled Mrs. Roberts’s glass. It brought a 
little colour back to her face. “Where is Mr. 
Bateson ? ” she asked. 

“ I don’t know. But he wants us to dine with 
him to-night and go on to a play, just as we did 
with Mr. Saxton. Says he wants to make up to 
Kitty for being a grass widow. He just loves that 
girl, and he knows well enough he won’t get a 
look in when Harry comes back. Now, isn’t he 

artful ? ” 

Her listener’s eyes turned in the direction of 
Bogey. 

“Think you can go,” Miss Bateson said to 
him. 

He looked round solemnly, put the claret jug 
on the table, and shuffled away. 

They were silent for a moment. Then Helen 
held out her hand. “I want to tell you some- 
thing,” she said. “You will have to know it, and 
vou’ve been so kind. Kitty is not going to marry 
Harry Kerriston — it’s broken off.” 

“But they’ve not had time,” Miss Bateson 
answered, taken aback at the suddenness of it. 
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“ Why, only last night we saw him off. He 
kissed his hand to her — last minute out of 
window.” 

“ It is nothing that he has done. I don’t want 
to speak about it, if you don’t mind, dear Miss 
Bateson.” 

The dreary entreaty went to the kind little 
woman’s heart. “ I won’t,” she said. “ I ex- 
pect it will just smooth over and be all right 
again.” 

“ No. It is utterly impossible. I want you to 
accept that fact — everything is at an end — and not 
to ask her or me about it.” 

Miss Bateson stared at her for a moment stupe- 
fied. Then she remembered Mr. Saxton’s manner 
when he first came to see her in England, and his 
remark, “ I wonder how Sir George will take it,” 
and felt certain that the key to the mystery lay 
there. “ I wouldn’t ask you a thing for the 
world,” she said. “ But I just can’t bear to think 
it’s true. And if it is, you will have to let me 
help you any way I can. There isn’t anything 
I wouldn’t do for you — or that Darragh 
wouldn’t.” She was silent for a moment. 

“ Think you’d better tell her I know ; it will make 
it easier — ” 

The door opened, and Kitty entered. She 
looked pale and a little dazed still, but quite 
composed. She had thought it over, and couldn’t 
really believe in any tragedy verifying itself while 
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Harry lived and they loved each other. There 

was only a breathless time to wait. 

a I’m sorry to be late,” she said to Miss Bateson, 
« but I’m not hungry. Have you told mother what 

Mr. Bateson wants to do to-night ? ” 

“ Why, yes ; but I didn’t know whether we’d 

carry it out.” 

“Oh yes, of course we will.” She looked across 
at her mother. The fighting power had come to 
Kitty too. “ I wonder it I might have the cart and 
the trotting pony this afternoon?” she asked Miss 
Bateson and smiled, for she remembered the after- 
noon she had first heard of it. “ I should so like to 
drive myself somewhere alone — without even 
mother.” She looked across again to soften the 
words. “I want to go through the streets— the 
ugly streets beyond Westminster — and think about 
Mr. Bateson’s scheme and the things we talked 
about last night.” Darragh and Harry, between 
them, had taught her to drive ; she had taken the 
reins of the dog-cart at Highwoods once or twice, 
and been proud of it. 

“ Why, yes ; but won’t you let Bogey go with 
you ? You might like to have tea somewhere, 
while he looked after the cart. I know what girls 
are ; they think it fine to do a little thing like that 
on their own sometimes.” Miss Bateson was being 
tactful. 

So Kitty drove away half an hour later, with 
Bogey’s faithful eyes keeping a sharp lookout, 
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for the London traffic had to be threaded before 
she could get to quiet thoroughfares beyond. 

“ Mother,” she had said, as she went off, “we will 
go on. We won’t give in — I mean if it’s really true. 
Life has to be lived, you know. Darragh said last 
night ” — she called him Darragh behind his back — 
“ that was what we always had to remember ; that 
we’d no business to worry people with our private 
affairs. That’s why I want to think it out alone 
in case it comes true. And if it does, let us go 
away at once. Not back to Cannero, she added 
quickly, as if she divined what had been in her 
mother’s thoughts. “ I couldn’t go there again ; 
but I couldn’t stay in England, just as once you 
couldn’t. I see now that one has to find out 
how to manage one’s courage. You will want to 
be helped too, dearest. Perhaps the best thing to 
do would be to go far away from every place we 

have ever seen.” 

“We will,” Mrs. Roberts answered. “ We 11 
go to the end of the world. And for answer 
Kitty kissed her and smiled at Bogey, who was 
waiting. 

TPell you what^* IVIiss Bateson said^ as she 
watched the trotting pony start. “ A governess 
cart is the most shaky thing I know always seems 
to mistake itself for something that is bound to 
rattle for its living. But Kitty s fine. Why her 
face is like chalk, and 1 saw her stagger against the 
doorpost as she went out, but she wasn t going to 
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let us see. The best thing she could do was to go 
off like that. I am proud of her, and Darragh 

will be too.” 

“Darragh?” 

“ You’ll have to let me tell him, or he 11 be 
making jokes about Harry or doing something. 
I’ll answer for his not taking any notice of it to 

her.” . , 

“Yes, he had better know.” It was evident 

that Mrs. Roberts had no hope at all of things 
ever coming right again \ it confirmed Miss Bate- 
son’s suspicions. 

So Darragh was told. “You mean it ! he 
exclaimed, and rose to his feet. He and his sister v 
were alone, of course. “ You mean it — Sir George 
has done it — and you think it is because of 
something her father did ? Makes it worse still. 
Why, he must be an old jackass.” 

“ He isn’t old— don’t believe he’s fifty-five.” 

He considered for a minute. “Well, but he 
doesn’t do anything, doesn’t fill up his life enough, 
so he’s warped. He ought to go about and see 
things from all sides. Nothing is so ageing or so 
narrowing as not doing enough. Why, he just 
goes up and down between that place — Leafiela, or 
Highwoods, or whatever it is called — and London, 

as if it were a ropewalk.” 

“ Nonsense, Darragh, he went out to Can- 

nero.” 

“Well, that was a fluke. It’s wonderful how 
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many things get done by flukes. As a rule he 
does nothing but potter round. I made that out 
clearly enough. Perhaps that’s why his neck’s 
grown so thin — rather reminds me of a fowl that’s 
been dead since the day before yesterday. If people 
want to keep themselves going in the world they 
ought to crowd as much as they can into life. 
Then time doesn’t get a chance of setting so many 
marks on them, and they don t grow stupid or 

narrow, or do what he’s doing. 

“ Think you’re right, Darragh — in a way. I 
feel it too, and mean to give up this house soon 
and go round again. I am resdess, though I don t 
. feel older than I did five years ago. But I want 
to talk about Kitty.” 

“ Well, if that old jackass has broken with that 
girl for something her father did, he’s just one- 
eyed, and wants his race to be one-eyed after him. 
But it shows the immortality of human action, and 
no one can tell where precisely it will hang on. 
Don’t believe anything her father did will ever 
touch her main character. Her bringing-up has 
arranged that. But it’s going to upset her life for 
a bit ; that’s where it comes in for her.” 

“ I believe we’ll have to take them right away.” 

“Right away, to places where the people are 
near the earth, for the earth is kind — lets all tread 
on it living, shelters all alike in it dead.” His 
voice grew absent, a light came to his eyes, he 
went nearer to her, his voice was like music. 
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« Sister,” he said, “ maybe some day I’ll get her, 
I’ll get her ! If I do, I’ll build cities, I’ll raise a 
new world. I’ll plant great prairies, and grow a 
harvest for all to reap. I’ll spend every pound as 
she pleases, if I may hold her hand to do it. I 
love that girl, I love her ; and I’d feel as if I were 
going up steps made of stars to heaven if I might 

marry her.” _ 

“ Don’t believe you will, Darragh, Miss Bate- 
son answered calmly; “but just go on and wait. 
It isn’t love one gets but love one gives that s best, 
so it won’t hurt you to care, but just the other 
way. She stopped and looked at him for a 
moment. “ But you do talk nonsense,” she said 
affectionately. “I believe you’ve been reading 
Walt Whitman and want to feel like him— but 
it’ll take a good deal of doing before you get even 


quarter-way on. 

“Read him long ago, but I don’t remember 
much ; it isn’t that. Besides, the world’s where it 
was, and people go on feeling the same things over 
and over again, though only a few put them down. 
Shouldn’t wonder if there’s some undiscovered 
plane or strange dimension in which thoughts 
meet each other and make a currency of their 
own, though the thinkers are dead or far apart, 
for it’s wonderful how the same things crop up 
again and again in different parts of the world — 
He broke off, and went a step forward. “ My ! 
sister, but if I could get that girl ! ” 
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“ Don’t believe you will, Darragh. Don’t set 
your heart on it.” 

He waited a moment before he answered : 
“ Well, I love her anyhow ; it’s a great deal— it 
helps.” 



CHAPTER XXV. 


CIR GEORGE’S letter to his son was short and 
^ peremptory. It stated that the marriage had 
become impossible owing to a discovery he had 
made regarding the family. He was careful not 
to say what it was in writing, for he was anxious 
to keep his promise to Mrs. Roberts. He was 
extremely angry, and determined to have no further 
communication with her ; but he was sorry for 
Kitty, and quite saw that it would be merciful not 
to tell her the real reason of the break. 

The result was a telegram from Harry to say 
that he was returning immediately. Sir George 
awaited him, at the flat in Victoria Street, and 
gave him the details of his interview with Mrs. 
Roberts. 

“ But, my dear father, you don’t seem to know 
much about it yet — how it was done, nor why, nor 
what for.” 

“ She told me that he was tried, convicted, and 
died in prison.” 

Harry sat down with a grave face. He had un- 
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consciously his father’s own desire, even demand, 
that a “clean slate” should be the possession of 
every one with whom he was brought into close 
relation — or any relation at all, for the matter of 
that — “ a clean slate and a clear outlook, and even 
the devil cannot work as much havoc as he pleases 
with one’s life,” he had said to himself once in a 
difficulty of his own, and it had carried him 
through. But he was a fair and generous man ; 
if he had assimilated some of his father’s notions, 
he had not yet taken account of them, or brought 
them into workaday use. “ How did you first get 
wind of this business ?” he asked. 

“ Mrs. Wrenford recognized her.” 

“ Then why on earth didn’t she speak out 
before, and while I was there ? ” He got up 
and stood by the fireplace. “There’s something 
wrong with that woman. I’ll bet you anything 
you like on it. As for Kitty— I shall marry her 
just the same.” He never for a moment hesitated 

as to that in his own mind. 

“ If you marry the daughter of a man with that 

history, I’ll never see you again nor give you a 
penny.” Sir George’s temper was rising, though 
it was kept within bounds by the firmness in his 
son’s voice. 

“ But you don’t know what the history is yet, 
nor the extenuating circumstances. He may have 
done it with some praiseworthy object— been a 
scapegoat — all sorts of things.” 
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“ It’s impossible, from the manner in which she 
spoke of his conviction ; besides, Mrs. Wrenford 

knows the whole story.” 

“ Anyhow, Kitty hasn’t been convicted of any- 
thing.” 

“ She may be — with that parentage.” 

Harry made an impatient movement. Then, as 
if he were sorry: “My dear father, you are a 
fanatic, you must forgive me for saying it, and 
your ideas are old-fashioned. The survival of the 
fittest is all right, and takes care of itself ; but as 
for heredity, we’ve gone past it — found out that 
environment generally sets it right, rescues us ; if 
it didn’t we should all be savages still. Wendover 
says he believes there are very few of us who are 
not unconvicted criminals in some form, and per- 
haps all the better for it. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he’s right, and the daring that Kitty’s father put 
into the — er— whatever it was he did may have 
descended to her in the shape of courage — will 
help her to fight a burglar, or save some one from 
drowning — well, that sort of thing.” He thought 
this a rather tactful argument ; but Sir George 
would not be soothed. 

“ I told Mrs. Roberts I would rather see you in 
your grave than married to Kitty.” 

“Now, my dear governor, you know that’s a 
whopper. You wouldn’t.” The manner in which 
he said it made Sir George look up at him grate- 
fully. “ I shall go round and see Kitty at once. 
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Depend upon it, when I come back the whole 
thing will be cleared up.” 

“ You had much better stay away.” 

“ That’s utterly impossible,” Harry answered 
quickly. 

His father saw that it would be useless to oppose 
him. He was beginning to feel that things were 
being taken out of his hands. “ Kitty knows nothing 
about her father’s crime,” he said. “ She has never 
been told.” 

“ Poor little darling. And she used to think 
him such a hero. But why does she suppose it’s 
all off?” 

“ I left that to the mother— she has said what 
she pleased. It was she who begged that Kitty 

might be kept in ignorance.” 

“ Oh, well, perhaps I’d better see Mrs. Roberts 
first. I’ll go at once— I can’t wait. And look 
here, governor, I want to make you understand 
one thing — I’m not a sentimental ass, and I am not 
quite a boy any longer, but if the whole thing has 
to be chucked it’ll cut me up pretty roughly.” 

“ I know it.” Sir George shook his hand. 
u But there are things we have to do, no matter 
how much they hurt. I am afraid you 11 find that 
— that this gives occasion for one of them. 

But Harry thought differently. To him, as to 
Kitty, as yet the rupture was simply a bewilder- 
ment — a little melodrama got up by the elders, to 
which the youngers had no intention of giving in. 
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It was astounding and worrying, of course, but it 
was bound to come right — it would be the deuce if 
it didn’t, for he was extremely fond of his father, 
and to fly in the face of even what he considered 
his antiquated ideas would trouble him a good deal. 
On the other hand, he was very much in love, and 
he had not the least intention of giving up Kitty if 
she stuck by him ; and of course she would. He 
was certain of that — quite certain— as certain as 
that she was sweet of heart and pure of soul. All 
this went swiftly through his brain as he drove to 
Berkeley Square. 

Bogey gave a long grin of relief when he an- 
swered the door. He had divined that something 
had gone wrong, and imagined that the arrival of 
Harry would set it right. “Mrs. Roberts in 
there,” he said in his laconic fashion, pointing to 
the morning-room. “ Miss Kitty upstairs.” 

Harry strode across the hall, without waiting to 
be announced, and walked in. 

The sunshine flooded the room, the chintzes 
seemed fresher than ever— the roses in the pattern 
of them almost jumped at him ; there were masses 
of very green maidenhair fern and pink carnations in 
the window-recesses ; a faint odour of flowers was in 
the air. Mrs. Roberts was sitting near the window, 
sewing at the piece of blue silk he remembered 
seeing at High woods. He noticed that her face 
was very pale — it looked weary and drawn. She 
rose and looked at him doubtfully. He saw the 
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blueness of her eyes and the softness of her fair 
hair : her whole personality seemed to remember 
the interior of a church — or to long for it. He 
went to her quickly. “ You knew I should come ? ” 
He lifted her hands and kissed them. “ I’m so 
sorry — I’m so awfully sorry. I pelted back directly 
I had his letter.” Still holding her hands he sat 
down near her. He had loved her from the 
moment he first set eyes on her in the little room 

at Cannero — he did now. 

And she loved him. He looked handsomer than 
ever, she thought, straight and manly and clean- 
souled. There could never be any one else in the 
world for Kitty. 

“ Dear Harry, it’s just like you,” she said. 

“ And I know it’s all some ghastly mistake, but 

now we’re going to set it right.” 

“ It isn’t any mistake.” She waited a moment 
before she went on. “ It’s why I telegraphed for 
Kitty from Andermatt— why I could scarcely speak 
when I first saw you at Cannero; but you were 
already engaged to her. If you d only been older, 
or less happy, I might have told you at once. I 
meant to tell your father. I thought it wouldn’t 
matter if he knew— that it wouldn’t hurt him so 
much as it would you. And then ’’—she repeated 
Sir George’s words that first afternoon, about an 
unblemished name — “and I felt I would rather 
die, or commit any crime, than tell him a thing 
that would upset your two lives. It has been all 
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my fault, not Kitty’s, that you were not told. She 
doesn’t know even now.” 

“ She’ll have to.” 

She shook her head. “ No.” 

“She must.” He held her hands a little 
tighter. His manner was very sweet to her and 
kind, but firm. She recognized that she had to 
deal with a man and not a boy. If she had only 
seen it before, she might have been saved all this. 
“But first,” he went on gently, “you must bring 
yourself to tell me the details. I am in the dark 
till I know them.” 

She waited a minute, then drew her hands away 
and stood at a little distance from him, as if to 
leave him a clear mind to judge her fairly. “ He 
said that we were to go away and not even to call 
ourselves by his name,” she added, when she had 
told him the story. She stopped a full minute, 
and he was silent too, before she went on : “ I have 
always believed in the beauty of the world, and 
thought that if we remained ignorant of some 
things — those things we could do no good to any 
one by knowing, that were better left behind, 
forgotten — perhaps the past happiness would come 
stealing back — the happiness that was in the world 
before so many cruel things had happened, that 
perhaps they would die out and the world get 
back its firstness. Think what Kitty would have 
suffered by knowing — ” She shuddered with the 
dread of it even now. 
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“Dearest,” he said, just as Kitty did, “we have 
to accept the facts as they are, and to do our best 
with them ; that’s why it’s better for those who 
have thought, or are concerned, to know even the 
worst, so that they may grapple with them. It’s 
no good trying to edit the whole world — to white- 
wash it over ; it can’t be done. One must deal 
with things that are terrible but true, not refuse to 
realize that they- exist. You have had so little 
experience of the world. You only dreamt about 
it at Cannero, lived at the gate of it — and shut it 
on the things that frightened you.” 

“ I know it all seems foolish to you, but it’s my 
defence — my justification for not telling you. And 
for Kitty I’d no choice — the promise made me 
silent to her.” A forlorn tear came to her eyes 
and wandered down the thin face. He felt his 
heart reach out to her. 

“ I know you did it for Kitty,” he answered ; 

“ I quite understand. But now you must tell her. 
This promise was asked of you and given when 
neither of you were in a natural state of mind — 
under conditions that could never have been fore- 
seen and considered. It has been a vampire to 
your peace.” 

“ I know — I know,” and, half ashamed, she 
added, “ I felt a sense of relief even at your 
father knowing, though I knew what it would 
do.” 

“ It is not going to do anything very dreadful.” 
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He smiled to reassure her. “The person you 
have been unfair to is Kitty’s father.” 

She looked up. “To him?” 

“You have misjudged him; for — being all that 
you say he was — he wouldn’t have expected you to 
keep this promise under the conditions that have 
arisen. Give him credit for being wide and gener- 
ous and kind. Do you see, dear ? ” 

She nodded again for answer. He put an arm 
round her and led her to the door, to the foot of 
the stairs. 

“ Go up and tell Kitty,” he said, “ and ask her 
to come down to me. Tell her now. Were 
going to get it all over— make her come at once, 
directly she knows. I shall champ till she does.” 
He tried to say it gaily, but there was misgiving 
at his heart. 

The minutes he waited— they might have been 
fifteen or twenty — were like hours to him. He 
didn’t like the story. The father seemed to have 
been a good chap enough, but he had evidently 
been mixed up with the wrong set of people and 
led away. He remembered a certain set that he 
had been nearly getting into at Oxford. He had 
kept clear of it with difficulty, and once nearly 
made a fool of himself. That was why this thing 
didn’t affect him as it did his father. Besides, he 
saw more clearly, he thought, with a little forgiv- 
able egotism, and knew that, except for the pain it 
had given them all, it wouldn’t matter ; but he 
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wished it had been different. However, it couldn’t 
be helped now. They would ignore it, forget it, 
following out Mrs. Roberts’s programme — perhaps, 
when you came to think of it, it was rather a fine 
one. Anyhow, neither she nor Kitty should be 
allowed to remember all that had brought about 
this unfortunate crisis. 

Then the door opened and Kitty entered. She 
stood with her back against it as her mother had 
done at Highwoods during the interview with Mrs. 
Wrenford. He went forward to take her in his 
arms, but she held out her hands to keep him off. 
He drew back and waited. Her eyes were shining, 
there were two spots of colour on her cheeks. 
She stood proud and erect, though she seemed to 
be wrestling with pain that was almost an agony 
and only kept in bounds by sheer force of will. 

“ Mother has told me. You know, of course, 
that I never dreamt of anything of the sort. Oh, 

it’s too dreadful for words.” 

“ But it’s not your fault, dearest.” 

« Things are often not one’s fault, but that 
doesn’t undo them. Mother made me come 
down. I thought it would be better not even 

to see you again—” 

“ Look here, it’s stunned you, darling. Its 

going to be all right.” He was aghast. 

“ No, it isn’t,” she said. “ Mother told me how 
splendid you’d been, and I love you for it ; but 
you wouldn’t have let yourself love me if you had 
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known beforehand, and I’m much too wise, too 

proud, to take advantage—” r 

“ Advantage — nonsense.” But for the lire ot 

him he couldn’t go up to her and kiss away this 
humour as he wanted to do; something in her 
voice frightened him and kept him rooted at the 
distance from which he stood staring at her. ^ 

“ When the mare cast that shoe last Saturday, 
she went on, “ and we went back and listened to 
their argument outside the window, do you re- 
member what Sir George said about the builder s 
daughter inheriting her father’s— oh, 1 don’t know 
wha^ to call it— his nature perhaps ? He said that 
she might be extravagant and run up bills — ” 

« Quite right. I’ve just flung his own argument 
at his head, and said your father’s daring might 
come to you in another form — in the Form of 
courage, and help you fight a burglar or something 
of that sort.” He was unnerved, and getting a 
little incoherent. “You don’t know which way 
things will run. Why shouldn’t they run for 
good ? ” 

“ I’m not going to risk it — for you.” She 
went on quickly, “Whatever my father did, I 
know and feel that it wasn’t himself who did 
it ; but some dreadful suggestion that leaped into 
him.” 

“ I know ; suggestions do — they have done it 
to me — they do to every one.” 

“ He was good and dear and everything — except 
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for that one time. And I don’t care what he did 
— I’m glad I’m his and hers.” 

One part of her father’s history had, of course, 
remained untold. No torture would have wrung 
a confession of it from his wife to his child. 

“ Well, then, it’s all right ? ” He went forward. 

She shook her head and put out her hands to 
keep him off. 

“ But why not ? And what is going to happen ? 
Why are you like this ? ” 

“ Because everything is at an end.” 

“ Why on earth should everything be at an end ?” 

“ Do you think that with the feelings and 
theories your father has — and perhaps you have 
inherited them — I would let you marry me ? Oh, 

I couldn’t — couldn’t.” 

“Darling child, for God’s sake don’t be so idiotic. 
You know I adore you — we’ll forget all about it.” 

“ You will never forget — you never could — and 
I never shall. And even if you did, do you think 
I could let you marry me after what your father 
said — that he would rather see you in your grave 
than married to me ? ” 

“Oh, damn my grave,” he said under his 
breath. “ He didn’t mean it, and I told him it was 
a whopper. Now, what do you say?” 

“ He did mean it,” she answered bitterly. “ And 
it’s no good — I’m not going to do it.” 

“ Well ! ” he gasped in astonishment. “ But 
you shall, you darling.” 


14 
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“No, I cannot. You mustn’t think I have no 

character, no will of my own — ” 

“Good Lord, my dear, I don’t. But if you 
persist in this, I shall think you’re behaving pretty 
badly to me.” 

“No, I’m not. I’m doing the only thing to 
keep my own self-respect. It isn’t because I don t 
love you ; you know that I do — but I won t 
marry you — I simply won’t. I told mother so, 
and we are going to do the only thing possible.” 

“Oh,” he said, still staring at her. “Well, of 
all the—” He stopped. “ What will you do ? ” 

“We shall go away. I told mother directly 
I knew that we would, if it — if it was something 
that couldn’t be set right. I didn t think it was. 

* I didn’t think it would be about — about my father,” 
she faltered. “ We shall go right away — we shall 
never see each other again. The penalty has to be 
paid — we heard him say it — it shall be paid.” 

“Look here, Kitty, do you mean this? You 
are busting up both our lives for a reason that is 
absurd.” He felt as if his head were against a 
brick wall — as if some avenging angel had taken 
possession of the girl before him. 

“No, I’m not. Happiness isn’t everything — 
mother said that.” 

“ Oh yes,” impatiently, “ our people say far too 
many moral and high-falutin’ things, both of them.” 
He was getting angry. “ Look here, you mean it ? ” 

“Yes, I mean it,” she said doggedly. “And I 
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want you to go.” She felt that she couldn’t bear 
it much longer. 

a Very well — I’m going.” 

“ I want you to go,” she repeated. “ It’s better.” 

“ I can’t. Look here, once more, darling — ” 

“ Please go,” she said coldly, with some of the 
haughtiness he had foretold in her. 

“Good-bye, then. You’ll kiss me?” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her with all 
his heart and soul, then walked away from the house 
half blinded, hardly knowing what he was doing. 
But he had not the least intention of giving up Kitty. 

She sat down exhausted, her heart beating, a 
choking feeling in her throat. She had no 
energy to crawl upstairs again. And she wanted 
to be alone. The revelation concerning her father 
had upset every conception of her lile — all her 
dreams and imaginings concerning him — though 
already, as her speech to Harry betrayed, she had 
begun to see how it might have happened. The 
contemplative life at Cannero had put more into 
her than, judging from her simple manner, the 
casual observer might have supposed. She felt 
that marrying into the Kerriston family had be- 
come an utter impossibility now that she knew her 
own history. Harry? There was no one in the 
world like him. By-and-by she might break her 
heart for him, but at present she only felt a shrink- 
ing from all she had looked forward to for happi- 
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ness — a dogged, obstinate pride ; and after this 
there came an overwhelming tenderness for her 
mother. She understood now the aloofness, the 
silence, the scared look that had sometimes come 
to the eyes — everything. 

Bogey opened the door and shuffled in. 
“ There’s Mr. Saxton,” he said. 

She started from the chair. “ Oh, I can’t — ” 

But Mr. Saxton had entered, awkward and 
apologetic, a faint smile on his face over which 
the pink colour had spread as he heard the dismay 
in her tone. It was too late to retreat. He saw 
at once that something was the matter, for her hair 
was dishevelled, the expression of her face half 
frightened ; she seemed uncertain what to do — 
she looked older and different. In a moment he 
understood : he had expected it. 

“ I’ll go away,” he said. “ I ought to have 
waited to hear if you would see me.” 

“Oh no — come in, come in.” Perhaps it 
would be better to talk to him a little while, she 
thought ; it would force control on her. 

He came further into the room, looked round 
for a chair that was to his satisfaction, and sat 
down ponderously. “ Are you busy ? ” he asked. 

“ No, I’m not busy.” 

“ I was afraid something was the matter.” 

“ No — yes ; something is the matter.” Every- 
body had better know as soon as possible, she 
thought. “You are such an old friend, I think 
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I ought to tell you. My engagement is broken 
off.” 

He looked up. “ Broken off?” He waited 
a minute, and then added, “ That’s why you are- 
upset ? ” 

“Yes, that’s why I am upset.” 

“ I am sorry.” He searched for words that 
would convey his sympathy, but he had little 
power of expression. “ You mustn t let it make 
you unhappy,” he said, after a moment. 

1 “ No.” Every word was an effort, but she held 
her head up bravely. “ It can t be helped. It 
can never come right. I know you are sorry, but 

1 can’t talk of it.” # 

“Tell me what you are going to do? You 

won’t want to stay here now ? ” 

She shook her head. n 

“ You had better come to Dunster— both of you. 

She shook her head again. 

“ Why not ? ” His face grew still more pink. 

“ I want to go very far away, and mother will, 
I know. Thousands and thousands ^of miles. 

“ I wish you would come to me, he said des- 
perately. “ You would be safe then.” She looked 
up ; it was the word her mother had used. I 
wouldn’t worry you. You should do as you liked, 
you and your mother together. It escaped him , 
it was said quietly but inevitably, as if he had lost 
control of the slow, grinding machine that gave 

out his words. 
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She looked at him, half frightened, wondering 
in what sense he meant it. “ Mr. Saxton ” — she 
hardly knew that the words were coming, they 
seemed to be dictated by some strange conscious- 
ness of which she was not aware — “ do you know 
why it is broken off? ” 

“ No.” He shifted uneasily on his chair : she 
felt that he was prevaricating. 

“You went to Levan to. Mother was there 

when she was a little girl.” 

“ But that was a long time ago. Godstone was 
away when I went there this year. The hotel was 
empty. The place was empty. It was very dull.” 
He brought out each sentence deliberately, and 
waited a minute before he added, “ Dunster is 
much better, the country there would please you.” 

“ Yes—” 

“ The hunting will begin next month ; you had 
better come.” 

“ I can’t.” 

He looked at her again ; the colour deepened 
on his face. “ You can, whenever you like ; noth- 
ing will make any difference.” He got up to go. 
She noticed that his eyes avoided hers, he hardly 
touched the hand she held out. But she knew 
that he would remain there— in the background 
of her life, an alternative if ever despair or despera- 
tion took her to it. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

CIR GEORGE spent a week alone at Highwoods 
^ —a long, dragging week. 

Lady Culworthy had departed two days after 
the rupture. She had, of course, been informed 
of the whole situation, and felt as clearly as her 
brother did the undesirableness — virtually the 
impossibility— of the marriage, but she had liked 
Mrs. Roberts and Kitty as much as he had done 
and was desperately sorry for them. The result 
had been a kind, womanly letter dispatched just 
before she left Highwoods. Sir George, who 
knew of it, had asked her to tell him if an answer 
came. He was uneasy, and found it hard work 
to keep his anger up to the high-water mark, 
though his convictions were as strong as ever. 
Kitty’s attitude had softened, him a good deal. 
M She has spirit,” he said to himself; u if she had 
chosen, I believe she could have made Harry 
marry her, or at any rate spend his life waiting for 
her. She has more grit than I gave her credit for ; 
but it would have been a pity— though he’ll never 
again find so charming a girl.” 
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He took a lonely walk in the forest and thought 
it out once more, and tried hard to be stern ; but 
sentiment threatened to overtake him at the pool by 
which he and Mrs. Roberts had lingered. He did 
his best to fight it off, turning his head uneasily, 
easing his collar and knitting his brows; but the 
whisking of a rabbit in the thicket was too much 
for him. He remembered how she had laughed and 
looked after one. “ She is a beautiful woman,” he 
said reluctantly, “ it makes it all the greater pity.” 
He turned back, and walked slowly home. The 
way had seemed very short that morning with her ; 
it was much longer now. 

The second post had arrived while he was out ; 
a pile of letters awaited him on the hall table. 
The handwriting on the top one made him wince ; 
it was from Mrs. Wrenford. 

“ O dear Sir George,” it ran, “ will you never 
forgive me ? I did it for the best ; I did indeed. 
When you can, send one little line.” 

That was all. He tore it into very small pieces 
and threw it angrily at the waste-paper basket ; the 
fragments fell outside it to the floor. He picked 
them up, forgetting the rest of his letters for the 
moment. “ I’m unreasonably harsh to her,” 'he 
said ; “ for after all she did what was perfectly 
right ; only she ought to have done it before. It’s 
her venom towards Mrs. Roberts that was so cruel, 
and I don’t understand it— unless it’s jealousy. . . . 
I’m not sure that I didn’t mislead her, didn’t give 
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her some cause to think that I regarded her more 
—more seriously than I did.” He sat down on 
a chair beneath a portrait of his great-grandfather 
in uniform, faded and yellow, planted his feet on 
the tiger skin stretched out before it and won- 
dered, and was not wholly displeased at wondering, 
whether this accounted for her attitude. “She must 
have seen how much I admired Mrs. Roberts,” he 
thought. “ Jealousy is a madness and, poor woman, 
if she — if she had a sincere regard for me,” a little 
smile came to his lips, “ she’s not so very much to 
blame, after all. She has a vehement, passionate 
nature; it’s very unfortunate if, without meaning 
it, I encouraged her.” 

Then suddenly, as if it had been held up before 
him, he saw the Maltese cross of diamonds. It 
was he who had given it her, during that time in 
Paris of which she had reminded him, on a gener- 
ous impulse that he had often vaguely regretted, 
lest, if she were indiscreet enough to tell any one it 
had been his gift, a wrong construction should be put 
on it. He felt aghast as he thought of it now, and 
yet the whole thing had been innocent enough. 
Passing through Paris, on his way to a Swiss 
cure, he had heard by accident that she was staying 
at a shabby hotel in the Rue St. Hyacinthe. He 
called on her out of politeness. She looked a 
little tired, and was dressed in becoming half- 
mourning ; she seemed touched by his kindness ; 
they had a talk on quiet subjects, as became her 
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garments. There was a tone in her voice, and a 
reticence that he thought admirable, when she 
confided to him the fact that her husband had mis- 
understood her, had never given her sympathy, 
and that the smallness of the income he had left 
her, considering his fairly considerable wealth, had 
been a form of posthumous spite. She made him 
realize that she felt rather than owned it. She 
told him that she was very lonely in Paris, “ lost 
in the great gay city.” He thought it a pathetic 
situation for so attractive a woman, and was anxious 
to do what he could. He wondered if a drive in 
the Bois would cheer her ; she accepted it grate- 
fully. He suggested some amusement the next 
evening ; that they might go to the Fransaise, din- 
ing first at Meurice’s — he was staying there. She 
thanked him charmingly, and refrained from even 
hinting at a vastly different programme. 

“ Let us be very frivolous,” she said the morn- 
ing after that classical entertainment, “and go 
and look at the shops in the Rue de la Paix. 
There are such artistic things— the workmanship 
makes us envious for our countrymen,” she added 
when he hesitated. The point of view interested 
him ; in a few moments he found himself lingering 
before jewellers’ windows. The Maltese cross was 
in one of them ; she fastened her eyes upon it, and 
then looked up at him. “ I am quite sad some- 
times when I remember how few ornaments I 
have,” she said “ It makes me feel as if I’d had 
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no lovers, no friends, no one in the world who 
cared for me.” 

“ Didn’t your husband give you any ? ” 

“ He had no imagination ; men are so different, 
so strange. They don’t realize that women love 
ministrations that seem to be the natural expression 
of the stronger sex to the weaker; that is why 
they long for flowers and bonbons and jewels, not 
because they’re greedy or vain, but because they 
show the thoughtfulness, the tenderness of a 
generous nature, or perhaps,” she added in a low 
voice, “of a great soul.” 

He was surprised. “ Dear me ! that never oc- 
curred to me before. I shall remember it.” 

They turned away, then he hesitated. He re- 
membered a thousand he had made unexpectedly 
over an investment. Why shouldn’t it give some 
one else a happy surprise too ? This poor lady 
had not had many in her life — he felt certain of it. 
It was all done on an impulse — the outcome of 
the little reckless feeling that any man may feel at 
some time even for a woman in whom he takes 
no particular interest. 

“Let me present you with that cross,” he said, 
not tenderly, but in a pleasant and formal voice. 

“ You like it, and it would give me great pleasure 
if you would accept it.” 

“ Oh no.” She was almost frightened. “ Dear 
Sir George, you are much too generous, you must 
think of your boy.” 
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“ I am not likely to forget him.” He answered 
firm and positive, as he held a man should be, but 
with a little smile. 

She followed him very meekly into the jewel- 
ler’s. 


“ I was extremely foolish,” he said severely to 
himself that morning at Highwoods as he sat 
thinking it over with his yellowing ancestor look- 
ing down on him, “ but I’d not the least intention of 
anything more than to give pleasure to an agree- 
able woman, an old friend who was at — at rather 
a sad time of her life. I’m afraid I shall have to 
explain this to her— it will be awkward, very 
awkward indeed.” The sunshine came in at the 
door, a draught of gold to the shade ; he followed 
it till it touched the table on which the rest of his 
letters were waiting, still unread. He rose quickly 
and went to them. “ Good heavens, there is one 
from Elizabeth.” He opened it eagerly ; perhaps 
she had heard from Mrs. Roberts. He shook 
Mrs. Wrenford from his thoughts as if he felt 
it a desecration that she should linger in them — 
while perhaps he was about to get tidings of the 
other woman. Yes, his sister had heard : — “ She 
tells me they are going away almost immediately 
with the American woman and her brother to 
the Western States ; that they will not return for 
years, perhaps never.” 

Going away for years ! He put the letter into 
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his pocket, crossed the hall quickly and rang the 
bell. “Tell Johnson I want the dog-cart, I’m going 
up to London immediately.” He had no definite 
reason for the sudden journey except that he 
couldn’t stand Highwoods alone any longer, and 
that it was a week since he had seen Harry, who 
had made an excuse for not appearing and had 
given no account of his doings. But this place 
was not to be borne with the knowledge of that 
departure looming — that journey across wide seas 
to the undeveloped worlds of which Darragh had 
spoken. The remembrance of the fair woman who, 
with her eyes full of fright and her lips rigid, had 
given him that last little inclination of her head, 
and disappeared in the carriage down the drive 
never-never to come again, half-maddened him. 
She had been wrong, absolutely in the wrong, 
unfair, dishonourable even, but the main tragedy 
had not been her fault, and he had been too harsh 
to her — in fact he had been brutal. He won- 


dered what she thought of him. She had suffered 
a martyrdom — and he, for a pack of theories he 
s truggled hard to uphold, but that against his will 
were breaking down — that were beginning to in- 
furiate him — for the sake of these he had been 


cruel to her. “Duty is the hardest thing in the 
world sometimes,” he said, and locked his lips and 
put determination into his gait as he stepped into 
the train ; “ but it has to be done.” The state- 
ment failed to give him comfort. 
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It was a broiling hot day, late in July ; London 
was getting empty. He drove from Paddington 
across the Park and noticed that there were fewer 
people than there had been a week ago ; soon, he 
remembered with dismay, two more figures would 
have vanished, perhaps never to walk in it again. 
He dropped his luggage in Victoria Street and 
went on to the Foreign Office ; there would be 
just time to catch Harry. 

They looked at each other blankly. “What 
have you been doing, you seem fagged?” Sir 
George asked. “ Why didn’t you come to High- 
woods ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m all right. The chief took me for the 
week-end to Forest Row. Have you seen his 
place there ? ” 

“ No, he never invited me.” 

“ It’s on the edge of Ashdown Forest ; there 
are some links, quite decent, but the chief is no 
good at them. Ida thinks she can play, but she 
was a nuisance.” 

The formal prefix to her name had vanished. 
Sir George noticed it, and remembered his former 
ambitions. “ What do you think of her ? ” he 
asked. 

Harry wrinkled up his brow ; it was a new 
trick. “ I don’t think. She isn’t a bad sort.” 

“ Did you go to the forest ? ” 

“ Yes, when I could escape — sat on a fallen tree 
and smoked all Sunday morning while the family 
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went to church ; thought things out.” He looked 
up with some animation. “ I should like to chuck 
this and go away— to the other end of nowhere, or 
something of that sort.” 

“ What for ? ” his father asked suspiciously, 
remembering Lady Culworthy’s news. 

“ Change — come too, if you like. We might go 
to South Africa, round by the Cape to Australia, 
back by India. This would be a decent little 
jaunt and fill up the time till the spring. Perhaps 
I might find something more to do then— this 
isn’t up to much.” 

“ We’ll do it — together, if you care to have 
me ; or you shall go alone — which you prefer.” 
He hesitated before he asked. “ Have you seen 
anything of them in Berkeley Square ? ” 

“ No. I sent Kitty a note and asked her to see 

yy 

me. 

“ What did she say ? ” 

“ Refused. I wish you had let my grave alone, 
Governor. She can’t get over that speech — but it 
isn’t that only,” he added generously ; “ she’s done 
with us. No matter how magnanimous you felt 
now it wouldn’t be the least good. She’s as proud 
as Lucifer — takes after her mother.” 

“ Perhaps that’s just as well.” After all Sir 
George was determined to stand by his guns — 
though they blew him to bits. “ Can you lunch 
with me ? ” 

“ I’m afraid I can’t— but, look here, suppose 
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you dine with me to-night at the Bachelor’s. We 
might do a play afterwards, though they’re all 
pretty rotten.” 

“ I shall be proud — we will. Would you like 
to ask the Detners to the play and supper after- 
wards ? ” He was cultivating the wisdom of the 
serpent. 

“ It would be a bore, besides they’re sure to be 
full up. Let’s go alone.” 

Sir George considered a moment, wondering if 
Harry knew of the American project ; but he had 
no courage to ask. “ Poor chap, it’s hit him hard, 
but he’s taking it very well,” he thought. 

On the steps of the Athenasum he noticed 
vaguely that an old man, a stranger coming down 
them, stared at him and half turned back. The 
next minute Wendover appeared, evidently in a 
hurry. He pulled up and shook hands. 

Sir George fancied that the deep-set eyes looked 
at him reproachfully. “You know of course — ” 
he began. 

“ Oh yes, of course — know all about it,” 
Wendover said with an off-hand growl. “The 
dear woman was quite right according to her 
lights — but the lights were all wrong. Perhaps 
we’d better not discuss it.” 

“ It has been a great shock — ” Sir George began 
with determination. 

“ I’m sure of it. I’m afraid I can’t stay now — 
leaving town in an hour’s time, back the end of 
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the week — see you then perhaps.” He hailed a 
cab and hurried off. “Poor old buffalo — I ex- 
pect he’s rather sick of his own morality,” he 
thought, “ and doesn’t know what to do with it 
next.” 

The buffalo, feeling somewhat sat upon, walked 
into the Athenaeum. It was half-past one. He 
had not the least desire to lunch, but it was time. 
While he was hesitating, the old man who had 
stared at him returned. His face seemed familiar ; 
yet he was a stranger — though of course a member. 
He was tall and very thin, his shoulders stooped 
and his clothes seemed to be hung upon them ; his 
white hair was long and limp ; his eyes had the worn 
look of a scholar, the dreamy light of an ascetic and 
idealist — but of an idealist different from Darragh 
Bateson, in that he was nearly at the end of the 
road along which the younger man was only start- 
ing ; and while the one was freighted with visions 
and energy, the other had years ago brought his 
store of learning to it and was laden now with 
memories. A moment’s doubt, then each held out 
a hand. A curiously different one ; Sir George’s 
was rather small, but had a vigorous grip to it — 
the older man’s was long and thin and sensitive. 

“ Godstone ! ” Sir George exclaimed. “ The 
very man I’ve been hoping to hear from — why, 
how long is it since we met ?” 

“ Nearly a quarter of a century ; ” a low voice, 
but infinitely sweet ; it suggested the manner of 
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life its owner had led. “ I have come to London 
chiefly on your account.” 

“I thought you were at — what’s the place 
called — Sestri Levante ? ” 

“I live there, but the Italian coast is too hot 
at this time of year. Your letter reached me 
yesterday by the same post as one from that poor 
girl, which had been following me about for six 
weeks.” He meant Mrs. Roberts, though Sir 
George thought it was Kitty. “ I went to Hon- 
fleur two days ago and pitched my tent at a little 
hotel up on the C 6 te de Grice — a charming place 
for the summer. Do you know it ? ” 

“ Not at all,” Sir George answered, too im- 
patient to talk of any place on earth. “ I’m 
content with England.” 

“Ah, — it’s cool.” It was the last thing his 
hearer would have called it. “ Let us go some- 
where and talk quietly.” 

“ I haven’t lunched yet. Do you mind ? ” 

“Not at all. I have; but I’ll come and look 
on. 

They made their way to the dining-room and 
found an isolated table. 

“Helen tells me,” the old scholar began, 
“ that your boy is engaged to her girl. She was 
the daughter, you know, of Geston, the English 
chaplain at Santa Maria P— I’ve known her since 
she was quite a child — a beautiful creature, every 
year of her life. We read Dante together when 
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she was sixteen. She wrote to me a year ago and 
told me that Kitty had met some boy at Ander- 
matt who appeared to be falling in love with her. 
I had no idea it was your son, and it hadn’t 
occurred to her till then that her child was at a 
marriageable age. She asked my advice con- 
cerning her husband’s history — what she was 
to do.” 

“ What did you say ? ” 

“ I told her to be silent.” 

“ You did — but in Heaven’s name, why ? ” 

“ Kerriston,” the old man said — his eyes were 
full of a strange light, spiritual and mysterious it 
seemed to the man on whom they were bent. 
“ That is my theory and I taught it to Helen — the 
cleansing and regeneration of the whole world by 
trying to obliterate crime and wrongdoing, the 
misery and ugliness we can neither help nor lessen. 

I think, if we do that, gradually they will die out 
and the earth’s beauty be left to make people 
happy— that they will grow worthy of it.” 

“ There’s a good deal in continuity of thought,” 
Sir George began, trying to show he was up to the 
mark. “Mrs. Roberts said almost the same 
thing to Harry as one of her reasons for silence.” 

“ My teaching — my counsel,” Godstone an- 
swered. “ I’m not speaking of sorrow and pain, 
of anything we can help, of people we can comfort 
by having knowledge of their misery, but only of 
those things concerning which speech and know- 
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ledge will be useless and of which ignorance may 
possibly mean abstention.” 

But this was not at all the sort of discussion 
upon which Sir George wanted to enter. “ For 
heaven’s sake go on about these people,” he said, 
“ you apparently don’t know of the— the unfortu- 
nate complication that has occurred. It has proved 
most disastrous your telling her to be silent.” 

“ I told her to be silent,” Godstone repeated, 
“ because it all happened so long ago : the story 
was dead and buried. I couldn’t see why two 
innocent creatures should be shocked by a know- 
ledge for which there was no necessity. It wasn’t 
as if the father had been a scoundrel.” 

“ You knew him ? ” 

“ Knew him ? Of course I did ; it was through 
me that she did — that he married her. I loved 
him, poor fellow.” 

“ Who was he ? ” 

Godstone turned and looked at him in surprise. 
“ Why, Roycefield — you know ? ” 

“Roycefield! Jack Roycefield?” Sir George 
stood up in astonishment. “Good God ! I thought 
she was called Roberts.” 

“ But she wrote to me he broke off. “ Look 
here, let us go to the library — it is usually empty 
at this hour — I can’t talk of this matter across a 
tablecloth.” 

“ Impossible — some stray bishop is certain to be 
about. The committee room might do, or stay 
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you forget after all these years — come to the sofa 
at the head of the staircase. It is the quietest place 
of all ; many momentous things have been talked 
out there.” 

“ I thought you knew,” Godstone said, when 
they had seated themselves. 

“ Roycefield ! ” Sir George repeated. “ I re- 
member him as well as if I had seen him yester- 
day, though 1 only met him two or three times.” 

“ I took him over to a dance your mother gave 
at Highwoods — he was in his second year at 
Oxford then — and everybody was delighted with 
him. He had a most singular charm.” 

“Of course, of course. And little Betty Sea- 
grave fell in love with him — we teased her about 
him for months afterwards. 1 never dreamed that 
Mrs. Roberts was Roycefield’s widow. I never 
heard that he was even married— but I was in 

India.” 

« But didn’t you know ? She wrote to me 
immediately after Kitty was engaged to your boy, 
and said that, because he was so young and they 
were so happy, she had made up her mind not to 
afflict them with the father’s history--that was the 
way she put it — but to tell you. I thought she^d 
done so— it seemed to me the best way out of it.” 

« She meant to tell me— and I choked her off. 
She was afraid — women need so much kindness. 

Did you know Roycefield well ? ’ 

« Yes, well. And I knew all his people, though 
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not intimately. I saw him constantly when he was 
at Magdalen. He was a wonderful creature, en- 
thusiastic, impulsive, generous, and believed in 
every one. That fellow Norton got hold of him 
— do you remember Norton, a curious man with 
some sort of fascination too, who was no good and 
sent down ? He had a cousin, a singularly beauti- 
ful girl. Jack became infatuated with her, but his 
people knew nothing of this ; it was not the sort of 
thing they would have liked. The Nortons were 
people on the make, with an eye to the main 
chance and a hand always reached out to grab 
money, to make use of others : they are the 
people who ruin the world for those who love it. 
She threw Jack over ; I don’t know much of that 
side of the story for I was abroad. Did you see 
him in London ? ” 

“ I was in India. My wife’s brother Percival 
— who was killed at Khartoum — was devoted to 
him.” 

“ Everybody was. But he was a man who lived 
in two worlds — one in which he stayed, against his 
better judgment, because of his infatuation for a 
woman who threw him over for a rich financier ; 
the other was his own and adored him.” 

“ But the catastrophe ? ” 

“ I don’t know the details ; it was a madness, 
an impulse. I suspect that a woman tempted 
him — ” 

Sir George turned quickly. “ A woman ? ” 
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Godstone put up his thin hand ; it was almost a 
reproof. His life had been so leisurely, so peace- 
ful, he was not to be hurried now, and quick 
speech or movement made him retreat. “The 
girl who threw him over married — he took it 
badly and came out to me in Italy. He met 
Helen and then ” — the old man looked up with 
a smile — “ he saw the beautiful gates in the dis- 
tance, and they opened for him. The father, the 
life, the whole thing appealed to all that was best in 
him. The true man came out, and worshipped 
her — but I’ve always thought,” he added, in a 
childlike manner and with a curious wisdom, 
“ that the lower side of his nature — we all have 
higher and lower sides, Kerriston, and they have 
to be taken into account, for unless they are evenly 
balanced in marriage it’s a failure — one side is 
dissatisfied — the lower side of Jack’s nature was 
distanced, kept at bay, and hungered with Helen. 
The fault was not with her, he never woke her; 
nor with him, he never thought her as human as 
she was : and the higher level is difficult to reach 
but easy to fall from — ” 

Sir George nodded. “ Go on,” he said. 

“ Geston gave up his chaplaincy and went back 
with them to England. He was taken ill on the 
way and hurried off to a cottage in Wales, where 
he lingered for nearly a year. Helen stayed and 
nursed him — her child was born there.” 

“And Roycefield ?” 
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“ He was in London but he went to them occasion- 
ally. She wrote to me sometimes and spoke of the 
books he sent her, the delicacies for her father, and 
his goodness. Geston had lost money and Royce- 
field was generosity itself — too generous. Norton 
got hold of him again, and he met the woman who 
had thrown him over. Her husband had gone to 
India — he had something to do with a group of 
mines out there — ” 

Sir George was startled. “ What was his 
name r 

“ Let me see — Wrenford.” 

“ Mrs. Wrenford ! ” He was astounded. 

Godstone, who was not very observant, went 
on in his soft calm voice : 

“ I can’t tell you much more. I was abroad and 
didn’t get newspapers every day.” 

“ I read the account of the trial in India. There 
were a number of people implicated ?” 

Godstone nodded. “ That was why it dragged 
on. Jack, happy-go-lucky and careless, was the 
scapegoat, for afterwards he was too generous to 
speak. I always thought it was Wrenford’s wife 
who persuaded him to bolt.” 

“ There was some woman, I remember, mixed 
up with the case — she followed him.” 

“ Mrs. Wrenford, of course. But she managed 
to keep her name out of it.” 

“ But didn’t Mrs. Roberts know her, or about 
her?” 
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“She knew that he had been infatuated with 
some one who had thrown him over. He told her 
that himself ; but he told her as little as possible. 
She knew nothing about his life in London before 
or after his marriage ; she didn’t see him from the 
time of her father’s death till she was sent for 
when he was dying in prison, a fortnight after his 
conviction. He told her to call herself Roberts.” 
Godstone stopped for a moment. “ I’ve always 
felt that the thing that stung her most was the 
fact that the other woman was mixed up with 
it, though she was too proud to mention it even 
to me — it’s possible that she didn’t know it, of 
course.” 

“ They never met — the two women ? ” 

“ Never as far as I know. Mrs. Wrenford 
went off to India — I don’t suppose the husband 
cared.” 

“ She made up to us. I don’t understand why 
she did that,” Sir George said thoughtfully. Then 
he told Godstone of the part she had played at 


Highwoods. 

“Jealousy,” Godstone said. “It’s a madness 
that is underrated, a many-headed monster. He 


stopped again. 

Sir George waited impatiently, but he had dis- 
covered the unwisdom of interruptions. 

“Tell me precisely why you broke it off — on 
what grounds, for it was not Kitty s fault, nor her 

mother’s ? ” 
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Then, somewhat lamely, Sir George went over 
his theories ; the material point of view he was 
ashamed to mention in the presence of this old 
man, who seemed full of worldly wisdom and the 
higher virtues of scholarship and simplicity, a com- 
bination that, together with his years, almost awed 
his listener. 

“ It’s the strangest thing that any one should be 
afraid to let his son marry Jack’s child and Helen’s,” 
he said. 

“ My dear Godstone, I’d no idea who she 
was.” 

“And you say she’s in London ? She wrote to 
me from Cannero.” 

“ She’s in Berkeley Square,' five minutes off.” 

“ I’ll go to her at once. I wish I had known 
before.” He looked at his watch. “ There’s not 
much time. I am going to Winchester by the four 
o’clock train from Waterloo — only for a couple of 
nights — they told me here that you were not in 
London or I would have arranged differently ; but 
I must see Helen.” 

Sir George got up briskly. “Let us walk round 
together,” he said. 

“ I shall leave her the copyright of my books,” 
Godstone told him as they went along. “They’ll 
be valuable some day — I invested my savings in 
publishing them.” 

“Ah, very good of you,” his friend answered 
absently ; “she’ll value them, I’m sure.” 
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Bogey shook his head. “Mrs. Roberts and 
Miss Kitty gone away — coming back to-morrow or 
some day.” 

“ And Miss Bateson ? ” Sir George asked. 

“ She gone away too ; come back to-morrow.” 

“ At what time ? ” 

Bogey shrugged his shoulders. “ Perhaps eleven 
o’clock, perhaps twelve o’clock, perhaps one 
o’clock.” With which they had to be content. 

“ I’ll go back to the hotel,” Godstone said, as 
they turned away. “ The best ones are nearly all 
pulled down. I used to stay at Thomas’s, but it’s 
gone ; luckily Brown’s is left — I am there. I 
couldn’t venture into the great barracks they’ve 
put up. I’ve heard about them — crowded with 
furniture and hundreds of people, known by a 
number ; they sound like factories in which the 
hands have grown lazy, or like vast institutions 
to which the followers of some strange religion 
of extravagance and luxury go to lose their 
identity.” 

Sir George blinked and looked up in surprise, 
but the far-off look was in the blue eyes and the 
voice had not changed its gentle tone. “ A little 
mad, poor fellow,” he thought. Then to his relief 
he found himself dismissed. 

“I think I’ll leave you,” Godstone said at the 
corner of Albemarle Street, “ I’m so accustomed to 
being alone — and I must remember the papers I 
want to collect and take with me to Winchester. 
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Tell Helen if you see her that I shall return to 
London on Saturday and go to her immediately.” 
He held out his hand with a warning look lest 
it should be gripped too hard ; and so they 
parted. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CIR GEORGE went straight to the Foreign 
Office again, but Harry was not there. Nor 
was he to be found at Lord Detner’s. Then, feel- 
ing that he would like to think over the surprising 
news he had heard, he went to the flat. 

It was past three. He felt utterly at a loose 
end — that he had made a fool of himself and be- 
haved like a brute. He called himself both, though 
still his old convictions asserted themselves and 
told him that he was justified in what he had done. 
There were moments, even now, when he had his 
doubts about the marriage ; he was ashamed of 
them when he remembered Godstone, but he felt 
that his consent to it would be an act of reparation, 
a proof of his affection for Harry and those con- 
cerned in it, rather than of wisdom. After all, 
there had been the long scandal connected with 
the name. He meant to overlook it, but it would 
be magnanimous— yes, magnanimous; though not 
to overlook it would stamp him as narrow, almost 
cowardly. He never minced matters to himself 
any more than to others. The position wanted 
thinking out, of course. He wondered what front 
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he could present to the world— how much it would 
be wise to say, or not to say. Then the really 
fine side of him asserted itself. “What does it 
matter,” he said with determination, “if one takes 
care of realities ? Appearances are of very little 
consequence in the end — they right themselves.” 
He sat down in the great arm-chair — the sitting- 
room in Victoria Street had been furnished with 
an eye to indolence and extreme comfort — and felt 
reluctantly that to his mental outlook there had to 
be, almost against his will and yet to his satis- 
faction, a parting of the ways. “Jack Roycefield 
was a dear fellow, and suffered enough ; and as 
for his wife— poor thing—” He looked at the 
window and the golden sunshine, that did not reach 
to it but touched the distant roofs, while he thought 
of her. He remembered her hair and the flicker- 
ing smile. It had subjugated him from the day 
that he saw her first. “I expect she’ll have 
Wendover in the end, even if she isn’t in love 
with him. He is evidently devoted to her, and 
when she finds that Kitty is happy she’ll marry 
him, as a sort of burnt sacrifice. It’s the kind of 
thing she would do, but he’s a fine fellow ; any 
woman might be fond of him.” He went to a 
glass. “And a good deal younger than I am,” 
he added regretfully. 

The door opened and Harry walked in. “ I 

hear you’ve been pursuing me. Is anything the 
matter ? ” 
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He was half a head the taller of the two; his 
father looked up at him with pardonable pride, 
and thought that he didn’t wonder at any girl 
being in love with him — and how happy Kitty 
would be. 

“ My dear Harry — my dear chap,” he said, 
grasping his hand, “ I’ve good news for you — 
splendid news. It’s going to be all right.” 

Harry was always calm, but his face lighted up. 
“ All right ? Why, what do you mean ? ” 

“ I’ve found out about the father.” He 
poured out the story that Godstone had told 
him. 

“ It’s a most extraordinary thing. Mrs. Roberts 
told me that she had taken a different name. I 
didn’t ask what her real one was ; but Roycefield 
would have meant nothing to me,” Harry said. 

“ I don’t suppose you ever heard it, you were 
only seven when it all happened. We were in 
India.” 

Harry considered for a moment. “ But why 
should it make such a difference to you ? After 
all, he did — what he did — was tried and con- 
victed.” 

“ I know.” Sir George shifted his collar un- 
easily. “ It was a tragedy, a real tragedy ; but I 
knew him and can understand it. That makes 
the whole difference.” 

“But why? Either you stick to your ideas 
about heredity or you don’t.” 
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“ Do you want me to stick to them ? ” Sir George 
was taken aback. 

“ Frankly, I don’t ; and I don’t believe in them 
myself. Or if I do, I believe that we all have a 
few undesirable impulses and desires occasionally ; 
but whether they break out and run riot in our 
lives depends on ourselves, or rather on whether 
they get a chance. You say Kitty’s father was 
a good chap ? ” 

“ Delightful.” 

“ And, I take it, an honourable man ? ” 

“ I am sure of it — except in that one instance.” 

“ I don’t see where your heredity comes in if it 
was only a case of the devil stalking up to him in 
the shape of a temptation.” 

“That’s it. Came from the outside. In fact, 
my dear Harry, if you’ll promise not to betray 
me, or — ” his eyes lighted up with a momen- 
tary twinkle, but he felt that really it would not 
do to treat the matter as a joke — “ I’ll confess 
something to you. I feel that we don’t know 
much about heredity — any of us. Various people 
have written about it, from philosophers to novel- 
ists. They put forth most ingenious theories, then 
up jumps some wag, or some fiend, as the case may 
be, in the shape of a fact, and gives them a slap in 
the face. That’s my present point of view. As 
for Roycefield, I can’t think of him without feeling 
that ruin came to him from carelessness, from 
reckless foolishness — as one may get run over by 
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a taxi or killed in a railway accident without com- 
mitting suicide. It is not a pretty history,” he 
went on after a moment. “ I wish it had been 
different.” Sir George felt that he had to save 
his face, as Harry expressed it. “ But if I know 
anything of human nature, Mrs. Roberts is a dear 
woman as pure as snow, and Kitty takes after 
her ; probably she has the fine qualities of her 
father as well.” 

“ I’m certain of it— said so the other day,” Harry 
answered, amused at his father’s anxiety to veer 
round. 

“And you shall go and tell her so to-morrow 
when she comes back.” 

“ I don’t believe she’ll give in— just because you 
knew her father. She was firm as a rock the other 
day — wouldn’t even see me a second time when I 
wrote and asked her.” 

“ I can’t see why she should stand out if I 
consent.” Sir George gave a quick little grunt. 

“ She won’t come into our precious family, or 
any other, on sufferance, I can tell you ; it s your 
speech about my grave that rankles. I couldn t 
move her the other day. I think you d bettci 
go and have a turn at her yourself this time. 

“ I will, if you like. I presume you really want 

it to come right ? ” 

“Want it!” The voice said even more than 

the words. “I shall never marry anybody else. 

I shall go on working, because I’m not a senti- 

15 
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mental ass ; but I don’t believe I shall do half as 
much as I should have done with her.” He walked 
across the room restlessly. “ Look at the girls in 
London. They mean well — or they mean nothing 
—but look at them and think of Kitty.” 

“ My dear chap, if there’s anything in the world 
I can do, it shall be done. I’ll go and see her. 
I’ll beg her pardon, if you like. I’ll dig you up 
from your grave,” he added, with another twinkle. 
“ I’ll do anything.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if you get it hot ; ” Harry 
gave a sorry laugh. “ I did. I love her for it — 
but I adore her anyway.” 

“So do I,” answered Sir George. “She has 
grit— I said it to myself all along. I shall like 
to see her sons.” 

c Well, I wouldn t count them yet if I were you. 
Just wait till you’ve heard what she says. She’s a 
little darling.” 

I can t forgive Mrs. Wrenford Sir George’s 

temper rose as he remembered her. That part 

of the day s revelation had been as astounding 
as any. 

“ I knew what she was all along.” 

I didn t — rather testily. “ You young people 
always think you see so far.” 

“ We do,” said Harry ; but his voice was affec- 
tionate and gave no offence. “We are so keen. 

That s how I knew Kitty was all right the moment 
I saw her.” * 6 
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“ Young people often make mistakes.” 

“ Oh yes, I allow that.” He liked getting into 
an argument with his father. “But they often 
scent things, before the oldsters, and set off in the 
direction of the spoil for good or ill — not knowing 
what it is, but only that it’s there.” 

“You make me think of Bateson’s talk— which 
reminds me I had a letter from your aunt this 
morning. She said that Mrs. Roberts and Kitty 
were going to America with him and his sister- 

next week.” 

“ That’s the deuce ! They will have taken their 
passages ; however, they can chuck them. If it 
comes right, I think we had better get married 

right off.” 

“ You shall — you shall do anything you 


l*lcc ** 

' “Dear old fellow, he’s splendid. If he hadnt 
any principles there wouldn’t be a fault to find with 
him,” Harry thought. “ However, I think he 11 
be content in future to take things as they are. 
A sudden thought struck him. What are you 
going to do about Mrs. Wrenford ? Is she to be 

let off scot free ? ” he asked. . , 

Sir George’s anger began to rise again at the 

mention of her name. “Certainly not, he said 


quickly. 

“You might go 
wickedly suggested, 
sporting. 


and see her now,” Harry 
“That would be rather 
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“1 will— at once,” he said. “She’s generally 
in at five. I should find her in half an hour’s 
time. I shall tell her that it will be impossible to 
receive her again at Highwoods.” 

“ She’ll be your neighbour when she is in the 
cottage at Witney. Don’t you think you’d better 
write to her.” 

“No,” Sir George snapped with determination, 
“ I shall go.” 

“Very well— good-bye. I’ll leave you to your 
meditation and your visit.” 

Sir George walked up and down, and looked at 
himself in the glass to see if his expression was 
up to the mark. Mrs. Wrenford had behaved 
in a dastardly manner and must be told so. 
She deserved anything he might say to her; he 
was determined to let her know his opinion of 
her conduct. “It’s incomprehensible — incompre- 
hensible,” he said. “The fact is, she /an 
adventuress, the sort of woman who is designed 
for foreign export. I’m not sure that she cares 
for anything in the world but herself. She 

“ ^ P°° r cha P in his h °ur of need. 
V\ hy should I suppose she has an atom of feel- 

mg for me or anybody else ? Any man can be 
cajoled by a handsome woman if she knows how 
to use her weapons. We are all alike.” Sud- 
denly he remembered that day in Paris ; it made 
him stamp with rage. There was the cross. He 
would have given twice its value to have had it 
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safely returned to him in the little white velvet 
case, to drop it over a bridge into the deepest part 
of a river. To know that it would go about Lon- 
don on a slender chain to confront him at unex- 
pected moments made him furious. Luckily Harry 
knew nothing. He never would. But Sir George 
felt that he had a secret that might be thought 
a guilty one if it were known ; with a start it 
occurred to him that it put him abreast with Mrs. 
Roberts. It was wholly different of course ; but 
it showed that secrecy might be forced on one, 
people easily be misjudged. Harry might mis- 
understand if some day, out of pure devilry, Mrs. 
Wrenford met him and told him of his father s 

gift to her in Pans. 

His anger rose higher every moment. _ L 11 
go to her at once and be done with her He 
hurried down to the street He almost barked 

out the direction to the cabman and drove off 
Zt haste. He gave the man sixpence too much 

and snapped at him. , 

“ Is Mrs. Wrenford at home ? he asked 

in a voice that made the porter half afnnd ot 

„oincr UP with him alone in the lift. 1 hesc 

women always live in flats,” he thought, as he 

reached .he fourth door. He had « com. = from 

his own in Victoria Street, of course ; but that 

^H^waHhown into a small drawing-room. He 
had admffed it on the two or three previous visits 
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he had paid her — injustice to him let it be stated 
they had been few and far between — but he snorted 
when he saw it now. It was all shaded light, soft 
colours, heaped-up cushions for seats, and per- 
vaded with a faint Indian perfume that sent him 
back to the Punjab. “ The room stamps her,” 
he thought — rather unfairly. 

Mrs. Wrenford was sitting on a low couch, in 
a tea-gown of grey-green silk with gold embroid- 
eries ; a chiffon scarf hung from her shoulders, 
wide sleeves fell back and showed the whiteness 
of her arms — she made a striking central figure 
in her surroundings. At her throat, hanging by 
a slender chain, was the Maltese cross. Sir George 
saw it and cursed himself for a fool ; it served 
to fan his anger into fury— -he could hardly hide it. 
The diamonds seemed to flash more than usual, 
as if to worry him. “ It’s amazing how one’s 
follies pay one out,” he thought. 

By the couch was a high stool inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl ; on it a blotting-case, bound in 
Indian silver work, with an inkstand to match — 
she had evidently been too indolent to go to the 
writing-table. Mr. Newsted Bryan was standing 
near her, taking leave. 

“ Sir George ! — ” She started to her feet in 
astonishment. It was more than a year since he 
had appeared at the flat. 

c< fdow do you do ? ” he said, not offering to 
shake hands. “ I’ve only come for a few min- 
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utes.” He gave her visitor a look that was not 
pleasant. 

“Please, don’t be unkind to me. I’m just 
going,” the squeaky voice pleaded. 

A curt “ Good-day to you ” was his reward. 

Mr. Bryan bent over Mrs. Wrenford’s hand. 
“Thank you so much for all your kindness, 
dear lady. I am quite unworthy to be in that 
august company, but you have given me cour- 
age.” He retreated backwards to the door and 

“^They have asked him for particulars about 
himself for ‘ Who’s Who,’ ” she explained to Sir 

“ The Debrett of the middle class,’ he snapped. 

“Oh, but the best people are in it too. We 

read the account of you only just now. How 

nice of you to come and see me. , ,, 

His eyes had fastened on a note that had fallen 

from the blotting-book to the floor. The first 

side of it was uppermost ; he recognized the heavy 

Hack writing though he had only seen it once 

before— his eyes were very sharp and his memo y 

good. “Tm sorry, but its quite m P 05 ^‘\ 

hastily. “ Such a charming note ta M . J ‘‘ 

P;.o come »5 see%e; well have a good 

I'rn going to stay ten minutes— and I'm not 
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likely to come again, he answered. “ Why didn’t 
you tell me that Mrs. Roberts was Roycefield’s 
widow ? ” 

In a moment she saw that the game was up, 
so began to amuse herself. 

“ I thought you knew.” 

He saw the laughter in her eyes ; it maddened 
him. “ It’s a lie ! ” he said. 

She made her mouth very round. “ Oh, my 
dear friend, manners — manners ! ” 

“ too angry to have any— besides, you de- 
serve anything I may say to you. You knew 
that I had known and loved Roycefield. I re- 
member that we talked of him in India and the 
interest you showed ; but you took care not to tell 

me that you knew him — I understand the reason 
tor that now.” 


“ Of course you do,” she said softly, feeling 

her way. “ I made up to you chiefly in order to 
hear what you would say about him.” 

, . “ Y r 0U J ere en 8 a g ed to him before he married 
his wife ? 


“ Oh yes, but I threw him over,” she said peni- 
tently shaking her head ; « and then he married 
that white faced lady who looks as if she had been 
a Burne-Jones model.” 

(( You are not fit to wipe her shoes.” 

“ But I don’t want to wipe them, dear Sir 

George : she made big eyes at him and waited 
tor his next remark. 
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“ I believe it was you who caused all the mis- 
chief. It wasn’t in his nature to do anything 
dishonourable.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and looked ex- 
tremely handsome ; it irritated him still more. 
“ He wanted to make money and played the fool, 
as thousands of other men have done ; he thought 
it would come right if he borrowed money — 
some one else’s money — without asking leave. 
But he was very charming, wasn’t he ? I can’t 
think how that woman could stay in Wales 
with her father and baby — in a cottage that prob- 
ably had smoky chimneys — while he was in 
London.” 

“ While you ruined him, you mean, and then 
went off with him.” 

“ No,” she said quickly. 

“ You went after him ?” 

Her mood changed and became graver. “ Yes, 

I did. It was his turn then. I had grown fond 
of him, and hated the man I was married to— he 
was a brute. I couldn’t bear to lose Jack again. 

I gave up everything and went after him by the 
next boat— I knew he’d have to wait twenty-four 

hours at Cherbourg.” 

“ And you deserted him in his worst hour. I he 
papers said the woman who had been with him had 

disappeared.” . , 

She got up then, there was real passion in Her 

voice, and every syllable was clear: “What good 

15a 
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should I have done by sticking to him then, by 
coming back with him, to go into court and come 
out o ? it with my character smirched and my por- 
trait in the evening papers ? I did the wisest 
thing and slipped away ; it was no one’s business 
to seek me, and luckily my name did not appear.” 

“ Probably you went about with your precious 
followers while he was being tried.” 

She turned upon him furiously at that : “ If 
you care to know, I was in Half Moon Street, in 
lodgings — crouching, miserable, broken. I heard 
them cry the verdict in the streets, and prayed 
that he might die. I knew it would be better than 
prison for him.” 

“ That prayer was answered.” 

“Yes ; but they sent for her when he was 
dying. It was her hour, not mine — I heard it 
and could have killed her.” 

“ Is that why you were so cruel to her, even 
after all these years ? ” 

“ I don’t know ; I only know that I hated her — 
I hated her. I could never get his love back again 
after he had seen her. I had an influence over him ; 
I could rouse him, but he never really cared for 
me again. It served me right.” She looked 
splendid while she said it, like a hunted creature 
facing a cruel pursuer. Sir George saw it and 
acknowledged it to himself. 

“ You had never seen Mrs. Roberts before — 
did you know she had taken that name ? ” 
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“ No, but I was put on the track by Kitty’s like- 
ness to her father.” 

“ I wonder you didn’t at least love Kitty for his 
sake.” 

“ His child — and another woman’s ! Why should 
I love that ? I hated her ; I couldn’t forgive her 
for being his — but not mine. Besides, I didn’t 
want her at Highwoods.” She turned and moved 
a little bronze animal on the mantelpiece. A 
mood of reckless humour came over her. “ You 
see, I’d some idea of marrying you,” she said 

airily. 

He nearly bounded forward. “Of marrying 
me r 

“ Yes, by-and-by, when I was older and thought 
I could stand your tiresomeness ; so I didn’t want 
Kitty there.” 

« I shouldn’t have dreamt of marrying you. 


He was astounded. 

« Yes, you would.” Her voice grew sweet ; it 
was tinged with sadness, though there was amuse- 
ment in it again. “ I should have got you back. 
During that week in Paris, that you are ashamed 
of now, you were rather fond of me, though you 
won’t own it-wouldn’t then-and took me to 
dine at horribly proper places— do you remember . 
I was so bored ; but I had learnt the value of 
respectability by that time— one does after thirty. 
Oh P yes, don’t make any mistake, she went on as 
he stood staring at her ; “ I could have married 
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you in the end if I’d liked — when I liked, in 
fact — if I’d thought it worth while.” 

“ I shall be an old man soon — ” he began in- 
dignantly. 

“I’m a middle-aged woman, but what does that 
matter ? Men and women go on much longer 
than they imagine they will when they are young ; 
they are always aliye, unless they wear themselves 
out or let themselves rust out — only they don’t 
all know it, don’t take the trouble to keep them- 
selves up to the mark, but just grow dull and 
stupid. I never shall — never.” 

He gave her a frown, but some of the fascination 
that had once been hers came hauntingly back, it 
seemed to be in the atmosphere about her. He 
re It it, and was too bewildered to speak. 

“ Yes, you would have succumbed — when I 
chose. Then the reckless humour returned ; she 
laughed and looked at him triumphantly, almost 
critically. “ How funny you would have been.” 

“ A woman who must have had a score of 
lovers — ” 

“ More, many more — don’t underrate me — I 
have had them since I was fifteen. But I’ll tell 
you this — I haven’t cared for one of them since 
Jack died. Perhaps 1 should if he had loved me 
again, but because he didn’t I wanted to put my 
heel on the neck of every man who grovelled 
before me. She held her throat ; there was a 
curious little sound in it. <£ I didn’t care for one 
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of them. I amused myself and laughed at them 
behind their backs— just as I laugh at you now.” 

“ I’m much obliged.” He was recovering from 
his petrifaction. 

“You needn’t be,” she returned. “ I’ve done 
with you, and it doesn’t matter— that’s why I give 
myself the treat of this plain speaking.” She 
threw her hands up, above her head, her arms— 
white and very shapely — showed as her sleeves 
fell back. She gave a cry of joy. “ Thank 
Heaven, I’ve escaped the boredom of Highwoods, 
which I might have taken one day when I was 
down on my luck— and regretted ever afterwards.” 
He was too dumbfounded to speak. She had a 
sudden idea and laughed at it before she added, 
« You may buy the cottage at Witney if you like ; 

I will sell it to you cheap, with the builder’s con- 
tract included— you can think of heredity when 


you go over it. . , . . 

He went a step forward, inarticulate with rage, 

then turned his back on her. 

“ You want to go ? ” she asked mockingly. 

« I’m not surprised ; you’ll never-never forget 


me. 

He strode to the door. 

« Good-bye, dear George, she said softly. 

He slammed it behind him. Ised 

She threw herself down on the sofa convulsed 

with laughter. “ Oh, it was good to speak out 

for once/’ she cried, “ with all one s heart and 
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soul. How I hate him, and all the fools — every 
one in the whole world — I should like to grind 
them to dust — the fiddling fools of men, stuffed 
full of vanity — and all white-faced women that 
breathe. There was never any one worth living 
for but Jack.” 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CIR GEORGE felt limp and chastened after his 
^ interview with Mrs. Wrenford. The common 
strain in her he had always seen, though only un- 
willingly ; the vulgarity that had blazed forth 
between the gusts of passion had taken him by 
surprise. But he understood them. She had 
come of the undesirable set to which that fellow 
Norton had belonged ; it had brought about 
Roycefield’s ruin. A minor detail and blow to 

hE vanity was that he had always given her 

imagined, wfth a little inward smile that she ha 

been attracted to him even in In d> s ; 
He had taken care not to g.ve her encouragement 
hut it was whv he had done his best for her on 

« Son .ta. tad looted .. her doubttally, . y e 
i j ^t- W kent on terms with her in 

“ dlTd invitadTer .0 Highwoode. No., 

every theory eonternmg her »»s “pee m ^ . 
vanity snuffed out. A , thoughts 

dbi sr rz ^:tie f & • 
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possible speculation concerning her future. He 
was wonderstruck at having been taken in by 
her. 

He sat pretending to read the Times ; in reality 
telling himself that he was a fool ; but the mas- 
culine nature is apt to shift the blame from itself, 
to the circumstances that have brought about its 
discomfiture, and he soon recovered. It was as 
well, seeing what he had to do. 

“ You think you would like to go and see them 

yourself?” Harry asked. This was the next day. 

He had not much confidence in his father’s success. 

However, there was the splendid chance of taking 

a passage in the same ship if they were going a 

voyage— which he meant to do. Kitty would find 

it difficult to escape him on board. He knew she 

loved him ; not to believe it would be an insult to 

her that was the fact on which he relied, though 

he feared there would be a tussle to get her back 

again : perhaps it was as well that his father should 
begin it. ' 

<C ^ es > 1 would,” Sir George answered. “ I feel 
that I owe it to Mrs. Roberts— for we’ll still call 
her that. The catastrophe began with me ; let me 
end it. 1 11 tell you the result of my interview, 
by messenger or telegram.” 

“ I 11 pray for you,” Harry said, with his father’s 
own twinkle in his eyes. He felt as Mrs. Roberts 
had done concerning herself, though with some 
amusement in spite of his anxiety as to results, 
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that his parent was about to be thrown to the 
lions, but nice feminine lions who would growl 
but perhaps not have the heart to bite. He him- 
self was just marking time, of course. It was no 
good going near Kitty again till she was calmer ; 
but he loved her more than ever, and was doggedly 


determined to get her. 

Bogey had been doubtful about the time of 
Miss Bateson’s return. She would probably bring 
Mrs. Roberts with her, Sir George thought. After 
some consideration he decided to call at two 
o’clock ; an awkward hour but one at which he 
was pretty sure to find them. The luncheon hour 
was half-past one — it would be over and the a ter 
noon programme not yet entered upon. 

Bogey looked at him doubtfully. “ Mrs. Roberts 
not here,” he said, before a question could be 

asked. 


“And Miss Bateson ?” 

“She there-in library.” The morn.ng-room 

had more or less been given up to Mrs. Robert 

and Kitty during their visit. Miss Bateson w 

her notes and transacted her us) ” eSS , 
library, where a faint not unp’easarit odour snll 

betrayed the newness of the books. g 

Hi ” George, ! knew you’d eome-tha. 

you wouldn't be so mad as to stay away long. 

She beamed with satisfaction. „ ^ 

“ I’m delighted to see you, my dear y, 
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held her hand for a moment. “ It’s most kind 
of you to receive me. I deserve nothing — ” 

“Well, but doesn’t that make it better ?” 

“ Do you think it does ? ” 

“ Why, yes ; if one deserves a thing it’s like a 
payment ; if one doesn’t, one’s more grateful — 
don’t you think ? ” 

“ I’m very grateful to you.” 

“ Don’t know what for.” He heard the cadence 
again with real pleasure. “ But I’m longing to 
know why you’ve come — if it was to see me or 
Mrs. Roberts or Kitty ?” 

“To see you all,” he answered gallantly, “ though 
on this — this occasion I own that 1 am even more 
extremely anxious to see them.” Sir George was 
himself again and realized it. 

“Well, Mrs. Roberts and Kitty are out shop- 
ping ; they came back early on purpose. They’re 
getting ready, you may be sure.” 

“ Getting ready ? ” 

“ Why, yes ; we sail on Saturday week for New 
York We shan’t stay there ; it’s only the start- 
ing-place and we’re going far.” She delighted 
in telling him this, though her belief in that 
journey was suddenly shaken. “We are all four 
going — Mrs. Roberts and Kitty and Darragh and 
I — Darragh is so happy you wouldn’t know him 
— he says they’re just lovely.” 

“ I quite agree with him.” 

“Well — I am glad you say that.” 
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The smile was on her little dry lips, her clear 
truthful eyes looked straight into his. He saw the 
freckles on her nose plainly, and the dullness of 
her hair ; he lowered his glance to the trimness of 
her waist, the smallness of her hands ; to the tips 
of the walking shoes that protruded from her 
short skirt — he was sensible of their sturdy quality. 
This woman was genuine from top to toe, he 
thought, and felt respect and liking for her as 
he had done from the hour he met her. 

She waited a moment for him to speak before 
she added, “ Why you broke off that engagement, 

Sir George, I can’t think ?” 

“There were family reasons, he said, jibbing a 

little — as he had expressed it— at the account to 

which he was about to be called. 

Why, yes, I know— that is, I know something, 
id I wouldn’t ask questions— and 1 don t want 

you to answer any I don’t ask. , , . 

“That would be difficult.” He laughed, at the 

confusion of her words, and looker at el £ 

“ Perhaps you know what it is about . he 

the father, , 

told ; but if it is, why I can t see that it matter. . 
In fact, it’s quite usual. 

“ Quite usual,'” she re P eated ^ “ H ^ Sn ^2 

r.-rr-i 


I said 
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or a grandfather who was an old rip — doesn’t 

matter a bit. It puts a little variety into the 

family. Think of the people who go along dull 

roads that haven’t any turnings ; they never do 

anything that counts. My goodness, look at what 

America’s doing now, and the Western States, 

where Darragh was, and Canada. Why, people 

there have come from the earth, or from the far 

corners, where nobody knows what they did ; some 

of them from the scum, from the dregs, from 

anything. As for New South Wales, why lots 

of their great-grandfathers were convicts, and 

aren’t your aristocrats over here glad to marry 
them?” 6 7 

“You are quite eloquent.” 

“ No ; I am just passing on what Darragh says.” 

“ I believe in 3 long, clean descent.” 

“ I daresay, — the cadence came in again, as it 

always did when she felt anything keenly — “ pity 

so many of them over here get tired and ruin it at 

this end, don t you think ? ” But he made no 
answer. 

She looked up at him. “ Tell you what, Sir 
George, we can’t go past human nature, or look 
behind it.. We’ve got to take it in hand as it is, 
and love it and put the best we know round it, 
then wait just wait. But I’d like you to hear 
Darragh, he s eloquent — though I don’t think 
you 11 get him to talk of anything just now but 
Kitty and Mrs. Roberts. He does love them. 
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You see, Mrs. Roberts has gone on even past 
environment, to the next thing — she’s given it to 

Kitty.” 

“ What’s that ? ” he asked. 


“ Darragh knows,” Miss Bateson answered. 
“ It’s strange you can’t see. Why, Sir George, 
you’re just blind.” 

He thought a moment, and gave it up. “I 
don’t see.” But he had no time now for Darragh’s 
mystifications. “ I’m going to confide in you, he 
said. “ I want to get Kitty back again for my son.” 

She considered a moment. “Darragh wants 
her, but I don’t think he’ll ever get her. She’s 
breaking her heart for Harry, though she wouldn’t 
like any one to know it. She d rather break it 
than give in ; that’s why 1 11 do what I can. 

“For God’s sake do,” he answered quickly. 


“ He adores her.” 

“ Well he’s a nice boy.” She waited a moment 
before she added, “I put this house into an 
agent’s hands for sale. Don’t expect he II sell it 
before Saturday week, but that won t matter. 

“ You must never sell it ; you must come back 
and live here. What time will Mrs. Roberts and 
Kitty return ? ” He could hardly keep down the 

emotion in his voice. . . f » 

« I don’t know ; daresay she 11 be in by four 

She hesitated, then looked up w^th iaughgr ,.n 

her clear eyes; she couldn t help . 

know if I ought to help you, after all. 
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“Why not?” 

“ Well, suppose you are right in what you think, 
Harry might take after you ; see what a lot of 
trouble you’ve made.” 

“ I deserve that,” he said, grateful for the little 
joke. 

“You know, it’s just a fad of yours.” Miss 
Bateson . could say what she pleased. “ I have 
fads, too, sometimes. Once I used to collect 
insurance coupons from cheap papers on the 
chance of an accident, or getting killed ; but I 
never did. So I gave that up. Another time 
I had a fad — quite different — about Shelley. I 
thought him sublime, bought all his works, but 
I never found time to read them. I lost them 

I don t know where — think it was in a railway 

station. I never said it before, but the relief it 

was to lose those books you can’t think. Well, 

now, what are we going to do?” for she felt they 

ought to get to details. “ Kitty’s very angry, I 

don t think she’ll see you, and Mrs. Roberts 
won’t.” 

“ My dear lady, I’m in your hands.” 

“ Ted you what — Mrs. Roberts will be in by 
four. I 11 take care she’s in the drawing-room. 
You walk in, say at half-past four, and you’ll find 
her there alone. You must get all you’ve got to 
say done by five o’clock, and then walk down to 
the morning-room — just walk straight in. Kitty 
shall be there. They’ll neither of them know 
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what’s going to happen — and you won’t,” she 
added. “ Isn’t that diplomatic ? I’ve thought it 
out all in a minute.” 

“ I’m more grateful to you than I can say, 
though if I succeed I’m afraid your brother won’t 
be glad.” 

“ Darragh ? Darragh just loves Kitty. Do you 
think he doesn’t want the best in the world for 
her ; and isn’t the best for all us women the man 

that we love ? Think it is.’ 

“I wish I were the man you loved best,” he 

said, and he made his most courtly bow as he 


departed. 

He telegraphed the arrangement and the time 
to Harry. “Poor chap, he’ll have a bad hour 
waiting for the verdict,” he thought. “But I 

ho pe_well, I’m afraid to hope.” 

It wasn’t so difficult as he had feared with Mrs. 
Roberts. She sat near the further window in the 
drawing-room — he noticed that she always sat near 
windows. Perhaps it was that she liked to see the 
sky and the outward surroundings. The sun-blinds 
were stretched over the balcony just as at Cannero , 
there were masses of flowers everywhere, as there 
alwavs had been in that house ; and the room had 

„ Jr “beauty »d severity Siting » the 
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up at him with a knowledge and understanding that 
forgave everything. 

“ If you’d only told me his name,” he said. 

“I never dreamt that you had known him, or 
that the name could matter — would make any 
difference.” 

“ Of course not ; but it does make a world of 
difference. If I had known — why, every one liked 
poor Jack Roycefield, and knew that what he did 


was bad luck rather than a crime ; a temporary fit 

of insanity.” He did the thing generously while 
he was about it. 


“ Mr. Godstone loved him,” she pleaded : it 
proved everything in her eyes. 

“ He was a most charming fellow ; everybody 
did. That made it so much talked about, such 
a tragedy. It was like a fall from a house-top. I 
think, he said it gently, as if in excuse for him- 
self, “ that Kitty ought to have known before.” 

She folded her hands over each other in the 
manner peculiar to her. u When he was dying,” 
she said in a low voice, “ he told me never to let 
his child know. I promised him she never should 
— 1 promised. And after that how could I tell 
her . Perhaps I was wrong, or you won’t under- 
stand, but I couldn’t.” She stopped for a minute. 

There are some inner sanctuaries that no second 
person can enter — c the human soul is a very lonely 
thmg/ — Kipling said that — ” 

“ It s one of the best things he ever did say.” 
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But she hardly seemed to hear him, and went 
on as if she were speaking to some unseen presence 
near her. “ And in that inner sanctuary and by 
that most merciless judge — my conscience, I stand 
acquitted.” 

“ I believe it,” he answered. “ I believe it with all 
my heart. But if he had known, he would never 
have extracted that promise from you; he would 
have left everything to your discretion. We 
should think of ourselves as soldiers in the world, 
and of truth as our sword and never let it go. 
It’s the weapon that Heaven gives us.” He 
wondered how he thought of this and quite 
admired it. 

“ But a sword kills — kills.” 

“ It cuts away all evil growths and gives the 
victory to that which is best.” He felt that he 
was coming out of it rather well. She took no 
notice of his metaphors, only looked at him with 

the smile he could have loved — perhaps did. 

“And you will think kindly of us when were 


He rose 


gone?” . 

“ Gone ? You are not going r 

quickly and went towards her. 

“ We must. The children couldn t marry each 

other after all this. , . 

“ They must, they shall— I ve set my heart upon 



U 


There’s the heredity business.” 

Heredity be—” he checked himself just 


in 
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time — “ forgive me if I let off steam. I feel certain 
that at the time of Kitty’s birth there had not been a 
dishonourable moment in Jack Roycefield’s life — 
and as for the one that came later — well, but for 
the grace of God, any % of us may yield to a sudden 
temptation. It’s the things in our nature, the 
habits we may transmit, that matter most — there’s 
more danger to posterity in the daily meanness, 
the petty falsehoods, the narrow outlook of many 
people who go to church, than in a solitary offence 
for which sometimes a man makes life-long expia- 
tion. I’m not a fool or a fanatic. Tell me you 
want the children to marry — that you can tolerate 
the boy.” His voice was eager — pleading, it was 
impossible to withstand it. 

“ I long for them to marry,” she said, “ I love 
Harry, and I would give everything in the world to 
see them together.” Her face lighted up, as she 
stood facing him — with a background of sun-blind 
and flowers — she looked young and beautiful, trans- 
figured with happiness, he fe t as if he could kiss 
the hem of her skirt. “ And oh, if you could 
know what it is to think that all the secrecy is at 
an end and yet that he’s not misjudged — and above 
all, that they are going to be happy.” 

“ We must keep Godstone in England till it’s 
over. He had of course told her of their meet- 
ing, at the beginning of their interview. He was 
silent for a moment, then a thought occurred to 
him. “ Did Wendover know ?” he asked. 
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“ Yes. He has known — since years ago. He 
wanted me to tell you. That was why he wouldn’t 
stay at Highwoods. He said he couldn’t eat the 
salt of a man while he knew a secret concerning 
him that ought to be told.” 

“ He’s a fine fellow,” Sir George said with a 
little sigh, “a fine fellow; I’ve a great respect for 
him.” 

The clock chimed five. 

“ I’m going down to Kitty ; she’s in the morn- 
ing-room — our good little hostess has managed it. 
If she gives in we’ll telegraph to the boy.” 

He was repaid with a look that was radiant. 

But Kitty was more difficult than her mother. 
She stood up straight and proud and was very 
grave : and her eyes had knowledge in them. I 
can’t see that it makes any difference your having 
known my father,” she said. “ It may make one 
to you but it doesn’t to me. You want, out of 
kindness, to do something in the face of your con- 
victions— because you liked him and perhaps be- 
cause you are sorry for us. I can t agree to it, 
even for Harry’s sake. 1 told him so the other 

da y*” . , , . 

“ I thought you loved him . . . 

«I do— I love him dearly,” she answered quickly, 

“but it wouldn’t be happiness to marry him at 
that price.” „ 

“At what price, my dear Jvi tty . 

« At the price of knowing that you had condoned 
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my father’s offence. Oh, I’ve thought it all out — 
every night since, every hour, I think — out — and 
out — and out,” she said vehemently, putting her 
hands over her face. “ For Harry said all he 
knew, and I would have given in to him if I could. 
You would never forget what my father did ; you 
would never forget that my mother concealed it, 
though she was perfectly right to keep it from me, 
since she had promised. You would be suspicious 
of me, you said — Harry and I were outside the 
window and heard — that penalties had to be paid. 
1 should pay it all my life if I married Harry. 1 
should know that you were watching me to see 
that some wrong instinct was kept in check — I 
couldn’t bear it— couldn’t bear it ! ” 

“ Kitty, my dear child, you’ve been thinking 
too much.” 

“Thinking too much ?” she said with a little 
thrill in her voice. “I’ve been thinking every 
minute since — I’ve grown years older — I have 
spent all the joy in my heart on it.” 

“ And you can’t forgive me ? ” he pleaded when 
he had used all the arguments that had succeeded 
with her mother. 

“forgive you? There’s nothing to forgive. 
You did what you thought was right — but I 
Couldn’t marry him now — I won’t.” 

“ Harry is devoted to you. You can’t care for 
1 • >> / 
him. 

“ I do, I do,” she said passionately. “ Oh, you 
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don’t know how much I love him, but I won’t 
marry him — I won’t — and you can’t want me after 
all you said and did ” — she couldn’t go on. 

He saw her tremble and felt that the breaking- 
down point was reached for her, but which way 
it would go was doubtful. “ 1 do want you, 
dear,” he said. “ I long for you to marry him — 
and your mother does — are you going to make us 
all miserable ? ” 

She looked up ; her cheeks were burning. “You 
said you would rather see him in his grave than 
married to me. I would rather be in mine than 
married to him,” whereupon he was dumb- 

foundered. 

Then at the psychological moment the^door 
opened and a little note marked “urgent was 

brought in to her. . , 

“ He said read immediately,” Bogey interposed 

and disappeared. , , , 

She looked at it bewildered, she knew the 

handwriting well enough ; almost without know- 
ing it her fingers tore open the envelope. i o 

you mind if I read it ? she asked. . 

“ Do,” he said, wondering what it might be, bu 

with an idea that it was going to he p . 

Harry knew from the telegram the precise 

moment at which the interview would be takir g 

place and had artfully put in his p ea . 


« Darling ” (the note ran) “ do forgive him 


he’s 
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broken-hearted and would rather see me in my 
grave than not married to you. Your adoring 

“ Harry.” 

“ Oh,” she laughed ; but the tears came to her 
eyes. “ What am I to do ? — it’s so absurd — and 
he is such a dear — I couldn’t bear to let him go.” 
The tears brimmed over ; they looked at each 
other for a moment. “Perhaps you won’t for- 
give me now — I’ve been very horrid,” she said 
humbly. “ I’ve scolded you so.” 

“ My dear ” — his voice trembled — “ I’m glad 
you have— you shall scold me as much as you like 
if you’ll let Harry give you a right to do so.” He 
pulled her gently towards him till her head rested 
on his shoulder. 

“ I will — oh, I will,” she said and sobbed — for 
sheer happiness. 



THE END. 
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SECOND STRING. 


Anthony Hope. 


This brilliant social comedy contains all the qualities 
which have given Anthony Hope his unique reputation 
as a historian of modern life. He introduces us to the 
society of the little country town of Meriton, the trades- 
people, the loungers in the inn parlour , the neighbouring 
farmers and squires, and especially to Harry Belficld, 
the mirror of fashion in the county and candidate for 
its representation in Parliament. We see also his 
former school friend, Andy Hayes, who has returned from 
lumbering in Canada to make a living at home. The 
motif of the tale is the unconscious competition of the 
two friends, of whom Andy is very willing to play 
“second fiddle,” did not character antTbrains force 
him to the front. The young squire of . Halton is too 

loyalty & to friendshi’p, Andy C finds himself driven to 

strewTi^bs^ation^so 1 Robust and yet so kindly 
in its humour, that it must be accorded the highest rank 
among Anthony Hope's works-wh.ch is to say, the 
first place among modem social comedies. 

fortune. I- c Sna,th 

TUf- t r ^naith is already known to fame by ms 
historical novels his 

S his n mos e tsucc^fuT Victorian comedy ^AramintaT 
for^beentouclmd'bymi En^h novelist. He follows 
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no less a leader than Cervantes. His hero, Sir Richard 
Pendragon, is Sir John Falstaff grown athletic and 
courageous, with his imagination fired by much ad- 
venture in far countries and some converse with the 
knight of La Mancha. The doings of this monstrous 
Englishman are narrated by a young and scandalized 
Spanish squire, full of all the pedantry of chivalry. Sir 
Richard is a new type in literature — the Rabelaisian 
Paladin, whose foes flee not only from his sword but 
from his Gargantuan laughter. In Mr. Snaith’s ro- 
mance there are many delightful characters — a Spanish 
lady who dictates to armies, a French prince of the 
blood who has forsaken his birthright for the highroad. 
But all are dominated by the immense Sir Richard, 
who rights wrongs like an unruly Providence, and then 
rides away. 

THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY. H. G. Wells. 

If the true aim of romance is to find beauty and 
laughter and heroism in odd places, then Mr. Wells is 
a great romantic. His heroes are not knights and ad- 
venturers, not even members of the quasi-romantic 
professions, but the ordinary small tradesmen, whom 
the world has hitherto neglected. The hero of the new 
book, Mr. Alfred Polly, is of the same school, but he 
is nearer Hoopdriver than Kipps. He is in the last 
resort the master of his fate, and squares himself de- 
fiantly against the Destinies. Unlike the others, he 
has a literary sense, and has a strange fantastic culture 
of his own. Mr. Wells has never written anything 
more human or more truly humorous than the adven- 
tures of Mr. Polly as haberdasher’s apprentice, haber- 
dasher, incendiaiy, and tramp. Mr. Polly discovers 
the great truth that, however black things may be, 
there is always a way out for a man if he is bold enough 
to take it, even though that way leads through fire and 
revolution. The last part of the book, where the hero 
discovers his courage, is a kind of saga. We leave him 
in the end at peace with his own soul, wondering dimly 
about the hereafter, having proved his manhood, and 
found his niche in life. 


VI 
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DAISY’S AUNT. 


E. F. Benson 


No modem writer excels Mr. Benson in his deft 
handling of the ironies, comedies, and tragedies of what 
is called good society. His people are easy, witty, and 
well-mannered, and their life goes smoothly on com- 
fortable wheels. But behind this apparent ease the 
old forces are working, and the problems of good and 
evil, if less nakedly shown, are not less insistent It is 
Mr. Benson’s chief merit that, without losin the ■light 
ness of touch which makes good comedy, he keeps a 
firm hold upon the graver matters which make good 
fiction The present book is a tale of conspiracy 
the ok)t of a beautiful woman to save her young niece 
from P a man whom she regards as a blackguard None 
of Mr. Benson’s women arc more attractive t « 
two who fight for long at cross-purposes, and end, as 
all honest natures must, with a truer understand! g. 

the other side. h - a - VachdL 

In this remarkable 

highway of romance, an g Pl^ the unsc en. It is 
problems of human personal y j wor idliness 

a ^ory of a mus.cal g^enSe is a'the height of iris 
conquers spirituality. ® accident, and for a 

apparent success there “m e . 0n his return 

little soul and body seem ^ m wjth othcr eyes. 

b°ut°his demness vision has come too.late to save 
less a brilliant romance. 

John Buchan. 
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TESTER JOHN. 
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far north of the Transvaal. By a series of accidents 
he discovers a plot for a great Kaffir rising, and by a 
combination of luck and courage manages to frustrate 
it. From beginning to end it is a book of stark ad- 
venture. The leader of the rising is a black missionary, 
who believes himself the incarnation of the mediaeval 
Abyssinian emperor Prester John. By means of a 
perverted Christianity, and the possession of the ruby 
collar which for centuries has been the Kaffir fetish, 
he organizes the natives of Southern Africa into a 
great army. But a revolution depends upon small 
things, and by frustrating the leader in these small 
things, the young storekeeper wins his way to fame 
and fortune. It is a book for all who are young enough 
in heart to enjoy a record of straightforward adventure. 


LADY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. " Q 

Sir Oliver Vycll, a descendant of Oliver Cromwell, 
is the British Collector of Customs at the port of Boston 
in the days before the American Revolution. While 
there he runs his head against New England Puritanism, 
rescues a poor girl who has been put in the stocks for 
Sabbath-breaking, carries her off, and has her edu- 
cated. . The story deals with the development of Ruth 
Josselin from a half-starved castaway to a beautiful 
and subtle woman. Sir Oliver falls in love with his 
ward, and she becomes my Lady and the mistress of 
a F?! 1 ^ ousc » but t° the New Englanders she remains 
a Sabbath-breaker and “ Lady-Good-for-Nothing ” The 
scene moves to Lisbon, whither Sir Oliver goes on 
Government service, and there is a wonderful picture 
of the famous earthquake. The book is a story of an 
act of folly, and its heavy penalties, and also the 
record of the growth of two characters — one from 
atheism to reverence, and the other from a bitter 
revolt against the world to a wiser philosophy. The 
tale is original in scheme and setting, and the atmos- 
phere and thought of another age are brilliantly re- 
produced. No better historical romance has been 
written in our times. 
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PANTHER’S CUB. 


Agnes and Egerton Castle 


This is the story of a world-famed pnrna donna, 

whose only daughter has been brought up m a very 

different world from that in which her mother lives 

YVhrn the child grows to womanhood she joins her 
When the cima K book is the conflict of 

rc lh ^o an temp e erEmttrthe.one sophisticated and 

nndisciphned and^he mother ^ 

scenes are laid in Vienna an^ dj lomatic . Against 

of society — smart- ‘ • * authors have worked 

SS a^auffiorgory of a young dipfo.ati st 

^«£ 25 ^£S£Sr^ dramatic moment. 


trepanned. 


John Masefield. 


Mr. Masefield. has air o*dy w°n Sj^garet^ 
poet and dramatist, and his novel 8 .« Tre - 

showed him to te* ro ™ a adve J UK in ° Virginia and the 

panned is . a /ventish boy is trepanned and car- 
Spamsh Main. A Kentisl D y ^venture among 

ried off to sea, and finds hi o isode q[ the 

Indians and buccaneers. ™“« r tec ? cmp le. The 

book is a quest for *be and the poetry and 

swift drama of i the nar ra ■ b k in the highest 

imagination of the style not only to all 

sense literature It shoul PP care for the record 

lovers of good wnting, out w 

of stirring deeds. 


THE SIMPKINS PLOT. 


George A. Birmingham . 


blMriviiNd 

- Spanish Gold 

Of Irish novels V" b ^ ed h ' k % a worthy successor. 
Mr. Birmingham s n b ie red-haired curate. “ J- J-- 
Once more the; ad ^in %nercv turns a peaceful neigh- 
& a to 1 "! '&STS «*- and suspicion. 
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The story tells how he discovers in a harmless lady 
novelist, seeking quiet for her work, a murderess whose 
trial had been a cause calibre. He forms a scheme of 
marrying the lady to the local bore, in the hope that 
she may end his career. Once started on the wrong 
tack, he works out his evidence with convincing logic, 
and ties up the whole neighbourhood in the toils of 
his misconception. The book is full of the wittiest 
dialogue and the most farcical situations. It will be 
as certain to please all lovers of Irish humour as the 
immortal “ Experiences of an Irish R. M.” 
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ALREADY ISSUED. 

THE RING AND THE BOOK. Robert Browning. 
The publishers are glad to be able to add to their 
Library the greatest of modern epics. “ 1 he Ring an 
the Book ” is not only Browning’s greatest poem, but it 
is probably the finest poetical achievement of the nine- 
teenth century. It shows how every actor m a human 
drama has his own case, and that even with the 
fhere is a point of view from which their actions are 

intelligible. 

POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY CARDER 
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starts 

siStiss 

tainment. 
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SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD. 

Augustine Birrell, K.C., M.P. 

Sir Frank Lockwood, who was Solicitor-General in Mr. 
Gladstone’s last administration, was one of the best- 
loved men of his time. The bluff Yorkshireman carried 
a breath of fresh air into politics and law and wherever 
he moved. Like Lord Bowen, he was one of that rare 
class — a true legal humorist, and his sayings will long 
be preserved as a tradition of the Bar. The book is 
written by Mr. Augustine Birrell, and is illustrated by 
several delightful cartoons and caricatures from Sir 
Frank’s pen. 

LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. R. B. O’Brien 

Sir Charles Russell was the greatest of modern advocates 
after Sir Henry Hawkins, and he was certainly the 
most impressive figure on the modem Bench. He 
played a great part also in political life, as his work in 
connection with the Parnell Commission bore witness. 
The book gives us a wonderful picture of a massive 
personality, fearless, just, subtle, and passionate. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY 
HAWKINS (Lord Brampton). 

The late Lord Brampton was the most original figure on 
the Bench during the last twenty years, and while at 
the Bar he was employed in nearly every notable case, 
from the Tichbourne Case downwards. In popular 
estimation “ Henry Hawkins ” enjoyed a fame which 
no lawyer has probably ever equalled. His “ Reminis- 
cences,” edited by a distinguished brother lawyer, is a 
fascinating record of a great legal career, and a mine of 
good stories and good sayings. 
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COLLECTED POEMS OF HENRY NEWBOLT. 

This volume is the reprint of Mr. Newbolt’s earlier 
works— “The Island Race” (which includes “Admirals 
All”) and “The Sailing of the Long Ships.” Equally 
with Mr. Kipling, Mr. Newbolt is the poet of English 
endeavour, and many of his verses, such as “Drakes 
Drum,” have long been classics. All lovers of poetry- 
will welcome a collection of some of the most inspiring 

songs in the language. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. 

Demetrius C. Boulger. 

Mr. Boulger was an intimate friend of General Gordon’s 
especially during his latter years, and h.s Life 
the only full “ Life of Gordon * as yet published. It 
is frankly partisan, but it is always vigorous and 
dramatic , and readers will get from it a fuller idea 
the Bayard of modern Imperial history. 

THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER. Col. Durand. 

The frontier in question is the wild piece of country to 
the north and west of Kashmir, where Coh» el urand 

was stationed from 1889 to 1894. A ■ J a 
interested in the strange No-man* Land, h fo rm 
the barrier between Indian and Russian terntory, 
find this book full of information and charm. 

MY CONFIDENCES. Frederick 

The late Mr. Locker-Lampson, the author of L 
Lyrics,” was one of the best modern n.e * g 
verse and one of the foremost conno.sseu s of h. 

s “r - 

to his preferences in art, literatu , 
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A SOCIAL DEPARTURE. Sara J. Duncan. 

This is a tale of the travels of two ladies round the 
world. Unchaperoned and untrammelled they set out 
to see peoples and cities, and little escapes their notice 
from Canada to Japan. Readers of “The Simple 
Adventures of a Memsahib ” know how light and sure 
is the author’s touch. The present volume will be 
found not less witty and light-hearted and picturesque. 

REMINISCENCES OF 

LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 

Lady Dorothy Nevill, who was born in 1826, has passed 
a long life in the heart of the best society. She has 
known every statesman, poet, and artist of note from 
Lord Palmerston downwards. Her “Reminiscences” 
are a kind of “history of our own times,” written with a 
skilful hand by a very shrewd and witty observer. As 
one of Disraeli’s most intimate friends, she has much to 
say about that most mysterious of British statesmen. 

LIFE OF CANON AINGER. Edith Sichel. 

Canon Ainger as Master of the Temple was for long 
one of the best known English preachers, and as the 
editor and biographer of Charles Lamb held a high 
position in modern letters. His “ Life,” by Miss Sichel, 
is a sympathetic study of a rare and fascinating person- 
ality one who, while a lover of old ways, was in close 
touch with all that is best in the modern world. 

THE PATH TO ROME. Hilaire Belloc. 

Mr. Belloc is perhaps the most brilliant living essayist, 
and he is certainly the finest companion on a journey. 
An infectious gaiety, a shrewd eye to observe, and a gift 
of whimsical reflection all combine to make Mr. Belloc 
the best of good company. The book is illustrated with 
many delightful little drawings by the author. 



SERMONS BY THE REV. C. H. SPURGEO . 

Selected and Edited by Sir W. Robertson N.coll, LL.D 
AH who are interested in the fine art of oratory, all 
lovers of a pure English style, as well as the myriads 

who found inspiration in Mr. S P ur S“ ns CaC ‘ 
should welcome this selection from his best work. 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA. Matthew Arnold 

j a was Mr. Matthew Arnolds 

r;t « - d ' » ,te 

foundation of progressive religious 

LET WALTER N SCOTT OL M^ C m^ SofUffinE,0, '' 

edition by all lovers o t>s i;f e , and those who 

reader can get too muci , | “Journal ” will find 
have exhausted Lockhart and the J 

here further entertainment. 

„ r HA SA Edmund Candler. 

THE UNVEILING of ‘ correspondent with 

Mr. Candler was the ^'^ ' ribetan expedition. He 

Sir Francis Younghusband ^ ^ losin g an arm, 
was severely wounded m th ^ t , )e expedition, 

but recovered, and en er f h wor k of the arm) 

Hi, book i, > I.-’ 

and the romance of tne 



LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. G. C. Bompas. 

P'rank Buckland was the most whimsical and original 
of modern naturalists, and this cheap and popular edition 
of the story of his life will be welcomed by many readers. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN. Dean Hole. 

Dean Hole was chiefly famous as an expert rose grower, 
but his garden interests were not confined to one de- 
partment, and in the present volume he gossips wisely 
and entertainingly about all the thousand and one 
things which come within the limits of a garden. 

COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS (First 

Series). G. W. E. Russell. 

Mr. G. W. E. Russell has long been known as one 
of the most brilliant of our lighter essayists. The 
present volume is his best-known work, and no such 
miscellany of good stories and witty sayings is to be 
found in modern literature. 

COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS (Second 

Series )- G. W. E. Russell. 

Originally published under the title of “An Onlooker’s 
Notebook,” this work possesses the same qualities as 
the famous first series of “ Collections and Recollec- 
tions.” It is full of good stories and kindly humour. 

SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS. Whymper. 

This work holds in mountaineering literature the same 
place as the “Compleat Angler” in the library of the 
fisherman. Mr. Whymper was the first to conquer the 
Matterhorn, and there exists no more wonderful record 
of the contest of man and nature. 
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THE FOREST. Stewart Edward White. 

This book tells of a journey in canoes through the 
great forests and water-ways of Canada. The romance 
of camping-life has never been more adequately por- 
trayed. No one can rise from reading the book without 
an intense wish to follow the author’s trail. 

DREAM DAYS. Kenneth Grahame. 

This is the second of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s two 
classics of child-life. The grace of style and delicacy 
of humour are worthy of Charles Lamb. 

SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A MEMSAHIB. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

Mrs. Cotes has written many admirable novels, but no 
one excels in interest this story of the housekeeping of 
a young married lady in India. She has a quick eye 
for the contrasts and humours of everyday life, and a 
delightful gossiping style. The book is as readable as 
any romance, and in addition gives a genuine insight 
into the conditions of English and native life in India. 

A MODERN UTOPIA. H. G. Wells. 

This is Mr. Wells’s dream of an ideal future when 
society shall have been reconstructed on principles of 
justice and good sense. The book is a brilliant fantasy, 
full of stimulating and original thought. 

WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 

Richard Jefferies. 

This volume of studies of wild life in a southern county 

contains some of Richard Jefferies’ best work and 

forms a fascinating companion for any country holiday. 
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THE GREAT BOER WAR. A. Conan Doyle. 

This is by far the most popular and picturesque account 
of the South African War, and its fairness and accuracy 
have never been questioned It is the only single 
volume history of the war. 


MEMORIES. 


Dean Hole. 


The late Dean of Rochester was an ecclesiast, a trav- 
eller, and a scholar, and his “ Memories,” ranging over 
a large part of the Victorian era, form a delightful 
record of a busy and distinguished life. 


THE LIFE OF GLADSTONE. H. W. Paul. 

Mr. Herbert Paul’s “ Life of Gladstone ” appeared before 
Mr. Morley’s larger “ Life,” and is still by far the best 
short biography of this statesman. The book is not only 
good history, but from its charm of style is an admirable 
piece of literary portraiture. 


LIFE OF DEAN STANLEY. R. E. Prothero. 

As Dean of Westminster Dean Stanley exercised an 
influence which is without parallel in modern ecclesi- 
astical history. His friendship with Queen Victoria and 
with all the great men of the Victorian era makes his life 
a wonderful epitome of the history of his times. 

SELECTED ESSAYS. Augustine Birrell. 

The little books in which Mr. Birrell has published 
his “ Essays ” have been cherished by all lovers of good 
literature. The present volume consists of a selection 
from half a dozen of his books. The selection has 
been approved by Mr. Birrell himself, and may be 
taken as an anthology of his best work. 
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WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM. 

G. W. Steevens. 

Mr. G. W. Steevens was the greatest of all war corre- 
spondents. His story of Lord Kitchener’s Nile cam- 
paign has always been regarded as his masterpiece. 
The reader is carried from the first chapter to the last 
by narrative swifter than any romance. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY. Matthew Arnold. 

Matthew Arnold’s most notable prose work, in which 
he expounds his philosophy of conduct and educa- 
tion. It contains his famous division of the English 
people into “Barbarians,” “Philistines,” and “The 
Populace,” and that gospel of self-development and 
culture which is chiefly associated with his name. 


LIFE OF LORD DUFFERIN. Sir Alfred Lyall. 

This is the life of the greatest of modern British 
diplomats by Sir Alfred Lyall. Lord DufTerin’s career 
covered every part of the globe. It is a story of high 
achievement and the revelation of a brilliant and 
fascinating personality. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. F.S. Oliver. 

It is to Alexander Hamilton that the American Union 
was mainly due. He represented the mtellectua and 
political side as Washington represented the military. 
Mr Oliver’s book deals mainly with the work of b 
maturer years, when he was hammering the scattered 

States into one nationality. 

And many other equally interesting and 

notable books . 
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Life of Alexander Hamilton. 
From the Cape to Cairo. 
Making of Modern Egypt. 
Lord Russell of Killowen. 
BirrelFs Selected Essays. 
Idylls of the Sea. 
Reminiscences of Sir Henry 
Hawkins. 

Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahib. 

The Golden Age. 

The Forest. 

Lile of W. E. Gladstone. 

Mild Life in a Southern 
County. 

The Psalms in Human Life. 
Memories. 

Life of John Nicholson. 

The Great Boer War. 

Collections and Recollections. 

Scrambles Amongst the Alps. 

Collections and Recollections 
(Second Series). 

A Book about the Garden. 
Culture and Anarchy. 

Life of Frank Buckland. 

A Modern Utopia. 


With Kitchener to Khartum. 
Unveiling of Lhasa. 

Life of Lord Dufferin. 

Life of Dean Stanley. 
Astronomy for Amateurs. 
Dream Days. 

Round the World on a 
Wheel. 

The Path to Rome. 

Life of Canon Ainger. 

Reminiscences of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill. 

A Social Departure. 

Letters and Recollections of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Literature and Dogma. 

Sermons by the Rev. C. H. 

Spurgeon. 

My Confidences. 

Sir Frank Lockwood. 

The Making of a Frontier. 
Life of General Gordon. 
Newbolt’s Collected Poems. 
Pot-pourri from a Surrey 
Garden. 

The Ring and the Book. 


Others in Preparation. 
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SOME RECENT VOLUMES. 


LOVE AND THE SPY. Mr. and Mrs. Williamson. 

The welcome given to the Sevenpenny Library edition 
of “The Princess Passes” has induced the publishers 
to add another volume by Mr. and Mrs. Williamson to 
the Library. It is a story of high politics in London 
and Paris, and the action moves with all the lightning 
rapidity to which the authors have accustomed us. 
Against the background of international intrigue a 
charming love story is developed. No better holiday 
reading could be imagined than this light-hearted 


romance. 

SHANGHAIED. Frank Norris. 

This is a story of the Californian coast. A rich young 
San Franciscan is “shanghaied” and earned on board 
a whaling boat. After many adventures in the Pacific, 
he finds a derelict vessel in the command of a wonderful 
Norwegian girl. The story of their voyage together 
their love, and the tragedy which ends it, forms one of 

Vi. S 0 , — , Th. 

“The Pit” and “The Octopus” shows m this book 
tbit he is as brilliant an exponent of the romantic as 

the realistic. 
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THE HOUSE OF LYNCH. Leonard Merrick. 

Mr. Merrick is emphatically laudatus a laudatis , for the 
chief novelists of our day, such as Mr. J. M. Barrie, are 
loud in the praise of his work. “ The House of Lynch ” 
is the story of the daughter of an American millionaire 
who marries a poor artist and repudiates her fortune. 
Her struggles with poverty, her misunderstandings with 
her husband, and the final use of the great wealth which 
comes to her against her will, provide the materials for 
an entrancing romance. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. Erskine Childers. 

It is an open secret that when this book was first pub- 
lished the War Office considered it so important as to 
send a special commission to investigate that part of 
the North Sea coast which is the site of the tale. The 
book tells how two English gentlemen stumble upon a 
great international mystery, and after amazing adven- 
tures discover the solution. It is told in the simple, 
realistic style of a log book — a style which carries com- 
plete conviction to the reader. No one who has read 
the first few pages will lay the book down till he has 
discovered the secret behind the Frisian sand dunes. 

WAR OF 1 HE CAROLINAS. Meredith Nicholson. 

Mr. Meredith Nicholson has acquired a great reputa- 
tion in America by works like “The House of the 
1 housand Candles,” in which the threads of romance 
are woven into the fabric of everyday life. The present 
book is pure comedy. It is the story of two friends 
who find themselves, unknown to each other, assisting 
on opposite sides in a war between the two daughters 
of the Governors of the Carolinas. 
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SHINING FERRY. “ Q-’ 

In this book Mr. Quiller Couch, forsaking the historical 
romance, has written a modern story of his favourite 
west country. It is full of his never-failing humour, and 
his heroine is one of the most delightful of his creations. 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Mrs. Burnett has won fame in two hemispheres, both 
as the author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” and as a 
serious novelist of character. The scene of her present 
book is laid in England. It tells how the “ poor com- 
panion ” becomes a marchioness, and how nobly she 
fills her position. The book is full of that evasive 
charm which has made the name of the author a house- 
hold word in England and America. 


CAPTAIN MARGARET. John Masefield. 

Mr Masefield, who has won fame as a poet, is now 
recognized as one of the most brilliant of our younger 
romancers. “ Captain Margaret ” is a story of piracy 
and desperate deeds in the Spanish Main. But it is 
no mere tale of adventure, though there are adventures 
enough, but a subtle and brilliant study of a chivalrous 
and sensitive mind placed in situations of desperate 
perplexity. It :'s a type of the new romance which is 

at once dramatic and profound. 

THE GREY KNIGHT. Mrs. H. de la Pasture. 

TH Thidd«hlM romance of middle •* 

de'Wast ore's mm. MW 

larity of her former volumes in Nelson s Library 

Man from America” and “The Lonely La y of Gro, 

venor Square ’'-should ensure a welcome for a nove 

which is fitted to delight every age of life and cveiy 

type of reader. 
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THE SLEEPER AWAKES. H. G. Wells. 

This fantasy, to which Mr. Wells has written a new 
preface, treats of the world in the far future. The hero 
goes to sleep for two centuries, and awakens to find that 
modern movements have worked out their logical result. 
He is emperor of the world because he controls its 
greatest wealth, but he carries into the new age some of 
the old ideals of the past. His desperate struggle 
against the tyranny of force and his heroic death are 
among the most wonderful chapters of Mr. Wells’s 
work. 

SET IN AUTHORITY. Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

This brilliant book by the author of “ His Honor and 
a Lady,” is a study of the relation between the English 
rulers of India and the educated natives. No writer, 
not even Mr. Kipling, portrays the conditions of Indian 
life with a surer hand. The book is well worth read- 
ing, especially at this moment when the problem it 
deals with has become one of urgent practical im- 
portance. 

BORN IN EXILE. George Gissing. 

Mr. Gissing has a unique place among our novelists. 
He is the great portrayer of the life of the respectable 
poor and the shabby genteel. His realism is never 
sordid, for it is always redeemed by a high moral pur- 
pose and an austere and conscientious art. “ Born in 
Exile ” is a study of a young man of the lower classes 
who fights his way to a considerable learning, but whose 
creed is upturned by his love for a woman of another 
social sphere. Mr. Gissing has never written anything 
more moving or more true. 
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THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. 

C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Romance as simple and direct as that of the creator 
of “Captain Kettle” appeals to every man who has 
a spice of adventure in his soul. Public interest has 
been roused by the Lemoine case in the Paris courts, 
where an inventor claimed to have discovered the art 
of making marketable diamonds. Mr. Cutcliffe Hynes 
story tells of an older recipe— that of the astrologer 
Raymond Lully— which is engraved on the wall of a 
tomb in the Balearic Islands, and this is the theme of 
one of the most breathless of modern romances. 


Two Powerful Novels by FRANK NORRIS. 

THE OCTOPUS. . . 

Frank Norris planned out a great trilogy of stones in 
which was to be told the epic of the wheat The first 
dealt with its production in California ; the second with 
its distribution, and more especially with the Chicago 
wheat pit ; the third was to have for its subject its 
consumption as bread in some village in the Old World 
The third, owing to his death, was never written but 
the present volume represents the first of the trilogy. 
It tells with amazing vividness of the struggles of he 
wheat-grower, and more especially h,s war with the 

Railway Trust. 

i a. thp great epic of the wheat. In 
The second part of the _g«* <? ^ Magic 

his recent volume of Pssay., b M - 

Door” Conan Doyle wrote: “There was frank Norris, 

’ , . j : n him I think, the seeds of greatness 

a man who had in nim, seemed 

more than almost any living writer. Hu P“ 

to me one of the. finest of Amman novels. 
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THE MAN FROM AMERICA. 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

This “sentimental comedy” tells of an old French 
vicomte who lives in Devon, of his grandchildren, and 
of how the “ man from America,” the son of a former 
comrade, appears as a providence to save his fortunes. 
Mrs. De la Pasture has few rivals in the delineation of 
the little worries and tragedies of social life. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
MARCELLA. 

At a time when Socialism is in the air, this novel should 
be read with keen interest. Marcella is a beautiful, 
high-spirited girl who leaves her own class to devote 
her life to the service of the poor. 

THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 

This book has been universally acknowledged to be one 
of the most brilliant of modern social studies. The 
characters are in the main drawn from real personages ; 
and apart from the dramatic interest of the story, much 
light is shed on certain aspects of modern political life. 
Its place is with the books that do not die, and it is the 
most attractive and brilliant of all Mrs. Ward’s novels. 

ROBERT ELSMERE. 

The famous book which is the parent of all modern 
theological speculations. Comparable in sheer intel- 
lectual power to the best work of George Eliot, and 
unquestionably the most notable work of fiction that 
has been produced for years. 

THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
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KATHARINE FRENSHAM. Miss Beatrice Harraden. 

Miss Harraden, many years ago, made her reputation 
by “ Ships that Pass in the Night ” as a delicate and 
subtle portrayer of human life and an accomplished 
artist in feminine psychology. Without any cheap 
emotional appeal she has an unequalled power of 
attracting the attention and winning the affections of 
her readers. “Katharine Frensham” is an admirable 
example of this gift, and all lovers of sincere and 

delicate art will welcome it. 


FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. H. G. Wells. 

This is a good example of Mr. Wells’s scientific romance 
at its best. It is a story of the first landing of mortals 
in the moon ; of the strange land they found there, the 
strange government, and the strange people. It » a 
nightmare, but one without horror. Mr Wells, 
imagination has created out of wild shapes and figments 
3d which has got an uncanny reality of its own. 
The story grips the reader in the first chapter 
carries him swiftly to the end. 


A collection of these cheap and pretty volumes 
brightens any room, and is a co^ant resource 
The reading of good fiction is admittedly one 
3TL antidotes to the strain an 

engendered by the pressure of modern hie nd 

Nelson’s Library now includes over eighty of th 
best novels of recent years. Full List 

application. 
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Love and the Soul Hunters. 

JACQUES FUTRELLE. 

The Professor on the Case. 
BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
Katharine Frensham. 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 

The War of the Carolinas. 
JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER. 
Romance. 

W. W. JACOBS. 

The Lady of the Barge. 

Mr a. OLIPHANT. 

The Primrose Path. 

C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Thompson's Progress. 

Mra. H DE LA PASTURE. 
Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square. 

The Grey Knight. 

Mn. A. SIDGWICK. | E. W. HORNUNO. 
Cynthia’s Way. | Raffles. 

H. G. WELLS. 

Kipps. . The Food of the Gods. 
The First Men in the Moon. 
The Sleeper Awakes 


H. C. BAILEY. 

Springtime. 


J. MEADE FALKNER. 

Moonfleet 

LUCAS MALET. 

Gateless Barrier. Wages of Sin. 

"Q." 

Major Vigoureux. Shining Ferry. 
Sir John Constantine. 

W. PETT RIDGE. 

Mrs. Galer’s Business. 

G. H. LO RIMER, 

Old Gorgon Graham. 

BARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

His Honor and a Lady. 

Set in Authority. 

ERSKINE CHILDERS. 

The Riddle of the Sands. 

Others in 


GEOROE DOUGLAS. 

House with the Green Shutters. 

Mn. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
The Making of a Marchioness. 

8. MACNAUGHTAN. 

Fortune of Christina M'Nab. 
The Expensive Miss Du Cane. 
M E. FRANCIS. 

The Duenna of a Genius. 


R. E. FORREST. 
Eight Days. 


The Pit 


ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

Owd Bob. 

FRANK NORRIS. 

The Octopus. 

Shanghaied. 

BOOTH TaRKINGTON. 
Monsieur Beaucaire, and 
The Beautiful Lady. 

MnW.K. CLIFFORD. 
Woodside Farm. 

81r GILBERT PARKER. 

An Adventurer of the North. 
The Translation of a Savage. 
The Battle of the Strong. 

ANTHONY HOPE. 

The Intrusions of Peggy. 

The God in the Car. 

Mlu BRADDON. I JACK LONDON. 
Lady Audley's Secret | White Fang. 

Mn. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Marcella. 

Robert Elsmere. David Grieve. 
Sir George Tressady. 

A. and E. CASTLE. 

Incomparable Bellairs. French Nan. 
If Youth but Knew ! 

W. E. NORRIS. 

Clarissa Furiosa. 

RICHARD WHITEINO. 

No. 5 John Street. 

a N. A A. M. WILLIAMSON. 

The Princess Passes. 

Love and the Spy. 

GEORGE GISSING. 

The Odd Women. Born in Exile. 


A. E. W. MASON. 
Clementina. 


H A. VACHELL. 

John Charity. 

EDEN PHILLPOTT8. 

The Farm of the Dagger. 
Mn. F. A. STEEL. 

The Hosts of the Lord. 

Preparation. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 


THE 

NELSON CLASSICS. 


Price SIXPENCE net. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. Michael Scott. 

A brilliant story of West Indian life by an author who combined 
abundant personal experience with keen observation, sprightly temper, 
and delightful humour. Originally published in black-wood’s 
between 8 the years 1S29-33, the author’s incognito was preserved until 
after Ids death. “ Tom Cringle’s Log ” has been many tunes reprinted, 
and has lost nothing of its popularity and power to please. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

though produced by Lamb a. 

ESZrgX: '3R are thetharacleris.ics of g his mature 
work. 

The Scarlet Letter. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

This is one of the most powerful “to pubjfc 

££ a sars: 

‘ ^ immunity, which exacts the bitterest 

expiation for sin. 

~,j r»/t l; hr Sir Walter Scott. 

Old Mortality. . mini „ u and man y d 

“ Old Mortality” counts conC eived a finer humorist 

them are prepared to assert ^hat S t covcnant ing times Old 

ihan Cuddie Headrigg. As a p ctu 
Mortality” has never been surpassed.^ 



Hans Andersen. 

The Dane who gave us “The Emperor’s New Clothes,” “The Tin 
Soldier,” “The Tinder Box,” and “The Goloshes of Fortune,” is one of 
the world’s great story-tellers, and a household divinity throughout the 
nurseries of the civilized world. This edition contains the fairy tales 
upon which his great reputation rests. 

The Romany Rye. George Borrow. 

Borrow’s place in English literature is unique. Says Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, the doyen of living Romany writers : “ Vital literature 
is that into which the writer succeeds in pouring his own life-stream ; 
therefore it depends upon two things — the inborn unteachable capacity 
for literary expression, and a fortunate selection of a congenial subject. 
If it is true, as has been said, that every man has got within him the 
making of one book, Borrow was one of the most fortunate English 
writers — ‘Zincali,’ ‘The Bible in Spain,’ ‘ Lavengro,’ ‘The Romany 
Rye,’ and ‘Wild Wales,' are all portions of one book.” 

Old St. Paul' S. Harrison Ainsworth. 

Ainsworth had one feature in common with Hugo. He takes the great 
monuments of the past — Windsor Castle, Old St. Paul’s, The Tower of 
London — and endeavours to fit to each its appropriate romance. He 
had that vital gift of a novelist, the art of story-telling. 

Adam Bede. George Eliot. 

The book which made Mrs. Carlyle feel “in charity with the whole 
human race” could be no ordinary one. “ Adam Bede ’’contains all George 
Eliot’s broad and catholic knowledge of life, and the characters are all 
drawn by the hand of a master. To read it is to breathe a larger and 
clearer air. 

The Mill on the Floss. George Eliot. 

This is perhaps the best beloved of modern novels. It is the book 
in which George Eliot put most of her early life, and of all her heroines 
Maggie Tulliver is the one on whom she has expended most care and 
tenderness. The earlier part is unmatched as a study of country humour, 
and the later chapters make one of the most tragic episodes in literature. 

Silas Marner. George Eliot. 

This, the shortest and the most exquisite of George Eliot’s tales, 
represents her great powers at their best. In the picture of the hero she 
shows a profound understanding of human nature, and the feelings which 
were then moving rural and industrial England. 
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Romola. George Eliot. 

This is the only novel of George Eliot’s in which the scene is laid 
outside her own country. It is a story of Florence during the time of 
the Renaissance, a marvellous picture of the intellectual and moral 
ferment which the New Learning created. With amazing learning and 
insight the author portrays the souls of men and women, and her study 
of a*wcak man and a strong woman has rarely been surpassed in English 
literature for dramatic power and moral truth. 


The Three Musketeers. Alexandre Dumas. 

Dumas is, after Scott, the foremost of historical novelists, and “ The 
Three Musketeers ” is, by universal consent, his masterpiece. It tells ot 
a <rreat companionship in arms, and the names of Athos, Porthos, Aramis, 
and D’Artagnan are among the most familiar to all lovers of good fiction. 
No man had so generous an imagination, so great a sense of drama, so 
boyish a love of high enterprises, or so masterly a power of narrative. 

Cranford. . . M «- 

To praise “ Cranford ” at this time of day is an idle task. After being 
overshadowed for a little, it has taken its place 

pieces of English fiction, along with Jane Austen and the Vicar 
Wnl-efield ” There has never been a more delightful and tender stu y 
English village Hfe, or one in which insight is so joined with kindliness. 

The Last Days of Pompeii. Lord Lyttok. 

A classical romance is “'-ys a difficult form of a,., ^ Lord Lyt.on s 

ISSSiisasfflss ■ 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Charles Ream. 

There are many who think this 4*P»W ^ 7ry"o m 7h as 

and it is certain that ther . e are ,t; f i, ji also a delightful romance, and 
Gerarfand V Margar r et n are among the immortals of fiction. 

r I r A w. M. Thackeray. 

of another age, then 8^ the later Stuart times Asa 
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By CHARLES DICKENS. 

Oliver Twist. 

In this book Dickens achieved the dual purpose which he had always 
before him. He wrote a great story, and he laboured also to redress 
a great social scandal. In no other, perhaps, except “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” is the tragic power which lay behind all his humour apparent in 
so wonderful a degree. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. 

This book, largely biographical, has always been one of the most 
popular of the author’s works. Humour and pathos are mingled in it ; 
for if we have on the one hand Little Nell, on the other we have “The 
Marchioness,” Mrs. Jarley, and the immortal Codlin and Short. 


A Tale of Two Cities. 

Sidney Carton is almost the only case in which Dickens has drawn 
a hero on the true heroic scale, and his famous act of self-sacrifice is 
unmatched in fiction. The book must be ranked very high among the 
great tragedies in literature. 


A Child’s History of England. 

This is an English counterpart to Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather.” 
Lhe great English novelist tells for children in simple and vivid 
language the story of his own country. 


Hard Times. 

The story of Sissy Jupe, the Gradgrinds, and Mr. Bounderby was 
one of the most popular of Dickens’s later works. That popularity 
shows no signs of waning. The Dickens Fellowship, founded some 

years ago, is a proof how vital is the influence of the great novelist’s 
philosophy. 


Great Expectations. 

This novel contains one of the best of all Dickens’s plots, and in 
humour and interest is generally believed to rank second to “ David 
Copperfield. The study of life on the lower Thames which it con- 
tains is unsurpassed in Dickens’s works for its truth and vigour. 
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John Halifax, Gentleman. Mrs. Cr.uk. 

A simple and candid study of one who lived up to the standard of 
truth and honour and courtesy which an earlier age defined by the 
word “gentleman.” One of the most popular of novels. 

Westward Ho ! Charles Kingsley. 

This is the best novel ever written on the greatest age of English 
adventure. It is a saga of the Devonshire sailors who, like Drake, 
sailed to the unknown to found an empire for their queen, “as good 
as any which his Majesty of Spain had.” The story swings from start 
to close at a breathless pace. 

Kate Coventry. G. j. Whyte-Melville. 

One of the best-known novels of an author who deserves an enduring 
popularity, for no man can tell a more spirited tale of sport and country 

life. 


Hypatia. 


Charles Kingsley. 

This book is a remarkable instance of the range of Kingsley's powers. 
No difference could be greater than that between the stirring age of 
Elizabeth and that of Alexandria in the fifth century, when the work 
was occupied with barren ecclesiastical strife. Hypatia, the last 
defender Sf the pagan faith, is a wonderful study, and the whole book 
is a brilliant picture of the passing of the old faiths of Greece and Koine. 


Emerson’s Essays. 


This is a new selection of Emerson’s chief Essays and Lectures, giving 
5 no more stimulating and illuminating writer. 

The cheapest books in the world. Pro- 
duced in the same excellent form and 
convenient size as the other Nelson 
Libraries, they are even cheaper, because 
they contain works which are out of 
copyright. A New Volume « ‘ssued 
every Month. Full List on Application. 
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THE NELSON CLASSICS. 


CONDENSED LIST. 


1. A Tale of Two Cities. 

2. Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

3. The Deerslayer. 

4. Henry Esmond. 

5. Hypatia. 

6. The Mill on the Floss. 

7. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

S. The Last of the Mohicans. 

9. Adam Bede. 

10. The Old Curiosity Shop. 

11. Oliver Twist. 

12. Kenilworth. 

13. Robinson Crusoe. 

14. The Last Days of Pompeii. 

15. Cloister and the Hearth. 

16. Ivanhoe. 

17. East Lynne. 

18. Cranford. 

19. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

20. The Pathfinder. 

21. Westward Ho! 

22. The Three Musketeers. 

23. The Channings. 

24. The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

25. Pride and Prejudice. 

26. Quentin Durward. 

27. Villette. 

28. Hard Times. 

29. Child’s History of England. 

30. The Bible in Spain. 

31. Gulliver’s Travels. 


32. ! 

33- ' 

34- i 

35- 
36. 

37- 

38. 

39- 

41. 

42. 
43- 

44. 

45- 

46. 

47- 

48. 

49- 

50 - 
5i* 

52 - 

53- 

54- 

55- 

56. 

57. 

58. 


59 - 

bo. 

61. 

62. 


Sense and Sensibility. 

Kate Coventry. 

Silas Marner. 

Notre Dame. 

Old St. Paul’s. 

Waver ley. 

’Ninety-Three. 

Eothen. 

Children of the New Forest. 
The Laughing Man. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. 
Great Expectations. 

Guy Mannering. 

Modern Painters (Selec- 
tions). 

Les Mis^rables — I. 

Les Mis6rables — II. 

The Monastery. 

Romola. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Emma. 

, Lavengro. 

, Emerson’s Essays. 

. The Bride of Lammermoor. 
. The Abbot. 

. Tom Cringle’s Log 
. Lamb’s Tales from Shake 
speare. 

. The Scarlet Letter. 

1. Old Mortality. 

. The Romany Rye. 

Hans Andersen. 


Other 'Volumes will Follow, 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 
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